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Now that above dhe hundred thoifsand of this Grammar 
have been printed and sold, I have taken the occasion 
offered by the recasting of the stereotype plates to make 
some important alterations and improvements. Many ad« 
ditional hints and elucidations will be found scattered 
throughout the body of the woik, which it is hoped will add 
materially to its completeness. 

« 

The Appendix, on the pronnneiation of the various letters, 
has been altogether omitted, as being practically useless. 
The right pronunciation of every language must after all 
depend more upon habit and example than anything else, 
.uid hardly requires to be inculcated theoreticidly. 

In place of this, I have appended an entirely new part, on 
English Ver-'ification, or, as it is generally termed, Prosody. 
This has been reprinted from the Appendix of the ‘ Poetical 
Kefwling Booli^’ jf»iutly compiled by myself and Dr. Ihne, late 
of Liverpool. 

As great care was taken to adapt this book to the require¬ 
ments of teachers using the Grammar, and special marks 
invented for indicating the correct analysis of the poetical 
extracts contained in it, I take the present opportunity of 
recommending it to the attention of all the higher classes of 
schools in the country. The ‘Poetical Beading Book* was 
originally compiled for Mr. Jas. Gobdon, of Edinburgh, and 
la ifqw the property of Messrs. Oliver & Both, through* 
•'.TI qourtesy I have made the present use of the Appendix. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


INTBODUCTION. 

Mak is cliieflj distinguished from the rest of the creation around 
him, by being able to think and to speak. 

When we speak, we use Language. 

Language may be defined as * The expression of our thoughts hy 
stgnSf whether spoken or written' 

The study of Language, with a view of showing the laws and 
principles by Which it is guided, forms a science, which we call 
Grammar. 

All language is composed of sentences; sentences are made up of 
words; and words, when written down, are composed of letters. 

To show, therefore, how a language is built up from its simplest 
elements, the science of Grammar will comprehenti three principal 
parts:— 

1. The knowledge of the letters —their proper sounds—and the 

way^in which they are combined, so as to form words. , 

2. The knowledge of all the different kinds of words—their powevs, 
infiexiotu, and structure. 

3. The knowledge of the proper methods by which words are 
combihed so as to express our thoughts in correct sentences. 

Tl^e flivt of thefie is called Orthography; the second, Etymology; 
die ^ird, Syntax. 
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PART fe* 

OF OKTHOOKAPIfY. 

1. The Alphabet 

The letters used in Uie English language are twenty-six. They 
are printed in two different Ibrms, called ('apital lettere and Small 
letters. 

CAPITAL LUn'ERS. 

ABCDEFGHIJKI. MNOPQRS 

T U V W X Y Z. 

SMALL LETTERS. 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

The whole system of letters is called the Alphabet (from Alpha, 
Beta, the names of the first two Greek letters). g 

2. The Vowels. 

Of the above twenty-six letters, five have open sounds, viz., o, e, 
I, 0 , «. These arc called Foitv;/.-? (Latin, voealia). But in addition 
to these, to and y arc also used as pure vowels in some particular 
cases; and in all other instance.s are semi-vowels. . 

Thus in the words btow and by, tho w and y mw pure vowels. In the words 
yet and mt, they are semi-vowels, hecau.sc tlio y is nearly equivalent to «, 
(and the «> to oo. Yet might be spelt according to sound, set, and wet be 
spelt 00 ^. 

3. The Consonants. 

• 

The ranging nineteen letters can be properly sounded only in 
conjuncdoit with a vowel. They are therefore termed dh^ntgnanti 
(Latin, con, together; sonanSf sounding). 
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Amongst tlie consonantSy th^c are four which combine very ea^y 
with most of the other letters, viz. /, fit, ft. and^ r. Thev have been 
therefore termed Liquids, 

Of the remaining fifteen Ifet^s, five cannot be sounded in any 
degree a/one, i. e. without^ putting a vowel either before* *or after 
them, viz. 5, d, hy p, and t ; ^nd other five can be. pronounced apart 
from a vowel, only ii^a very*indiBtinct manner, viz. yj Qy s, w, and z. 
These ten letters have accordingly been termed Mutes. 

Another distinction has been made beti^een sluvt'p and flat mutes; each flat 


mute having a sharp one rchited to it. Thus— • 

Flat. ^ Sharp, 

b is related to p 

V . f 


We have now five letters left, which have not been included either 
amongst vowels, liquids, or mutes; these are c, //,qy and x. 

Of these five, h is simply a hreaihingy not j^osaesaing any full 
articulate sound. It is called on this account the aspirate. 

Cy qy andy arc redundant letters, having exactly the sarno sounds 
as hy Sy and g. 

Thus cat could, us far as sound goes, b<? equally wTitton kat : and city as 
sity. Q is only used with u coming immediately after it, and this combination 
is exactly equivalent to koo. Thus qnaliiy, as fur as sound goes, might be 
written kooality. •/has precisely the same sound as p iu ginger. 

Lastly, rc is a double letter, being equivalent to hs. 

The whole system of letters may be thus represented in a tabular 
form:— 


Vow«d& Liquids. Untes. Aspirate. Itcdnudaot 


. ' * ^ -s 

full. aeml. flat. sharp, 

a w 1 b related to p h c 

« y “ ▼ . f 3 

1 n z . 8 q 

o r d . t Doable consonant 

^ g . k X 


The mutes have also been classiflod sect rding to the organs by whidh they 
are jpronounced. Thus— 

I have been termed labials, or lip-letters. 

*. dentals, or tooth-lcttcrs. 

and K .. gutturals, or throat-letters.* 
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4. Doable Letters. 

1. If two, vowels are mounded together, they form what is called a 
diplithmg (Greek, di, twofold; phihonge, vowel sound). 

Most of tlie diphthongs have tho samp soand as some of the aimple rowels; 

I as ra in pear, at m pail, ot in toe, u% in jurre, &c The following, however, 
form a pecnllaf sound of their own — 

ay as in aye. «• 

ot and oy ... boy 
ou and mo t ... loud, now. 

To them we may add au and aw, as having the broad sound of the a in call, 
fall. JE and as are also diphthongs, but are only used in words adopted from 
Latin and Greek, as C«esai, Phmbiis. 

2. The double coiiacmantH, which have a peculiar sound of thei^ 
own, are—« 

Ch when sounded as in church. 
sh „ „ ship. 

ng „ „ sing, long. 

Th has two sounds, one sharp as in threCf the other flat as in this. 

These two sounds had distinct characters in the Anglo-Saxon language, viz. 
p for the sharp th and for the flat th. 

Wk is properly pronounced as hoo. Thus, which ought to be 
pronounced kooichj though the aspirate is very commonly left out in 
England. 

5. Of Syllables. 

A word, or portion of a word, that is pronounced by one single 
effort of the voice, is called a syllable (Greek, syllahe^ a taking 
together). 

A word of one lyllable only is called a monoeyllablc; a word of 
two ^llables is called a dissyUahle; of three, a trisyllable; of more 
than three, a polysyllable. 

Division of Syllables, 

I 1. The general rule for dividing words into syllables is, that hach 
separate pliable should, as far as possible, begin with a consonant, ‘ 
as in the word in-com-pre-hen-si-ble. 

2. The special rules far the division of i^Uables ar^— * 

1. If two consonants come together between two vo^eh^ they 
should be divided, as bal>lot, cur-tain. 
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DIVISION OF SYLLABLES. 

2. If two T 0 wcl% not foifming a diphthong, come togetbeTf 
they must be divided, as in la-i-ty. 

3. When an ordinaxy afEx, such as or a gi^ammatioal 
inflexion such as er, est, is added to a word, it forms a separate 
syllable though beginning with a vowel, as, indetcrmin«ate, 
loV'er, lov-est. 

«i 

ExcfpUon 1. Two conaonanta, iorming one combined sound, cannot be 
divided, though standing between twovouels We do not write tab>]e, but 
ta'ble ^ 

Exception 2 The rules for dividing syllables must be if garded as subordt- 
nate to Etymological propriety Thus we should not write ngh-teous, but 
nght-eous. 


6. Large and Small Letters. ■ 

Capital letters should be employed at the beginning ot— 

1 E\ery sentence, as. Wise men aie happy. 

2. Every proper name, whether noun or adjective, as, England, 
English. 

3. Every direct quotation, when the quoUition is a complete 
sentence in it‘w;lf; as, ‘ Shakspero says, “ All the woild’s a stage ” ’ 

4. The names of months, weeks, days, &c , as July, Whit-weck, 
Monday. 

Tn addition to this, a capital letter is always used for the pronoun I, and ^is 
intellection O , aui^in writing pottiy, m used to commiiico o^ery hns. 

7. Doubling, Changing, and Omission of Letters. 

1. When a syllable such as cd, or er has to be added to a 
word ending with a consonant, the consonant is frequently doubled, 
as rob, robber, expel, expelled. The general rule for this doubling 
is, that it must take place whenever an accented syllable precedes it. 
Thus we say confer, conferred, but offer, offered, because in tho 
first distance the pliable fer is accented, and in the iast noL 
Mono^Uables are equivalent to accented syllables, and always 
require the doubling of the final consonant. 

EteepHone^ The letters I sud » are genemlly doubled even when the ptees* 
ding syllable M not accented, as travel, travelltr. 

2. a ^llalble is added to a v'ord ending in yl* i|ie Jf is 



6 ORTHOGRAPHY. 

generally changed into i ; as, silly, sillier. The cases in which it is 
not changed are those in which a consonant precedes the final y; as, 
diy^ shyer. * 

The converse 'of this rule is^^ that when the termination tng is 
added to a word ending in le, the 4 h* changed into y, and the e 
omitted.; .as, die, dying. * 

3. Mute e at the end of a word & generally omitted if a syllabic 
heginning with a vowel is added ; as, love, loving. It is sometimes 
omitted wheti the syllabh* added begins with a consonant; a'l, judge, 
judgment; but tlA: cahcs arc rare, and only occur when the syllable 
preceding the increment is short. 

Mute e at the cod uf a word preceded by a rowel is somutimes omitted and 
somotimes retained without any apparent roaeoii beyond usage; os, true, truly; 
blue, blueness. 
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PAR«T II. 

OF EXYMOLOO-Y. 

Etymology treats of words individually considered. 

To understand words aright, there are three thmgs to be considered 
and explained:— 

1. The due classification of all the dififerent kinds of words of 
which a language consists. 

2. The different changes and inflexions to which the words are 
subject. 

3. The structure of words; or the manner in which they are 
formed, whether it be from simpler roots in the same language, or 
from foreign sources. 

CHAPTER I.—CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

Words are divided into eight classes, called Parts of Speech:— 

1. The Nojjn. 5. The Adverb. 

2. Tlie Adjective. C. The Preposition. 

3. The Pronoun. 7. The Conjunction. 

4. The Verb. 8. The Interjection. 

Tlic ground of this classification will ho better explained after the nature and 
('IiaiMoteristicB of each part of speech have boon duly considemd. 

THE NOUN. 

A Noun is the name of anything. 

E3iplanaiion.~-\. The sonsiblo objects which wo see, hear, and feel around us,. 
are those which naturally first strike our attention. The child, after he has 
obserred the same persons or things (e. g. the nurse, the mother, the cradle) 
many times, at length makes a sign of recognitum whenever they attract his 
attention. ^Lfter a while, the same sign is made to indidate the recollection or 
mjsA. of thduiing, when it is not present. Such a sign, as soon as it becomes 
an articij)^ woi^ is called the jtaiib of the thing. In gnuqpiar, all sueb 
iiiimesjSfle called siouNS. « 
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2. Tbtui, when a pardcular name is givmi to a particniar thing, m see ui'ex¬ 
ample of the simpUat form of the noun, and the flret which the inftnt mind 
begins to employ. This is what wo now term, the Prtper Noun. 

As oui^ observation '^extends, and the things which attract our attention 
are multiplied, itf becomes impossible to h]^re a separate name for every indivi¬ 
dual thing. Hence the name, which Vas at first given to one individual, is 
made to stand for other persons or things Jihe it, and thus becomes a name 
cortmon to them all—i. e. a Common Noun. • 

4. But a^in, itus not merely substanoeaji. e. things which have a real inde¬ 
pendent existence of their own) which present themselves to our senses; we 
perceive also their different attributes separately. For example, we not only 
see what we term the snow itself, hut we perceive also the white colour; and we 
not only see the grass, but we perceive the green colour. Abstracting, there¬ 
fore, in thought, such ^ttribute.s from the things to which they belong, and con 
templating them as though they were separate existences, we give them 
disunctivfl names, such as mhiteness, greenness, &c. All such names we call 
Abstract Nouns.* Hence 

Nouns may be divided into three classes, Proper, Common, and 
Abstract. 

I. A Proper Noun h the name of any individual person or thing ; 

as, London, Nero, James. 

1. It might be supposed that words like James, John, &c., are common 
nouns, since they are used to designate a greiit many individuals. It must be 
observed, however, that they are never us^ for a class, but only to designate 
one single individual at a time. They are alxpays emple^ed, therefore, as 
proper names. 

2. 'When an individual person or thing stjuids prominently out as the type 

of a class, it forms a kind of transition between the proper and the common 
noun. Thus we say, He U a Hercules. In. the same ma^er we speak of u 
Demosthenes, a Shakspere, a Howanl. * 

3. Family names may also be regarded as proper names, with a tendency 
to become common. Thus we speak of the Cscsars, the Georges, the Thomsons. 

4. The names of works of art are also proper nouns, with a certain element 
of the common noun inftised into them as, This is a Madonna, that is a BaphaeL 

II. A Common Noun is a name given in common to everything of the 

same kind; aSf Dog, Tree, Flower. 

Eveiy common noun, accordingly, expresses a general, and not a particular 
idea. By putting a word before it, however, to point out which particular 

* We may form abstract nouns not only of phenomena which appeal to the 
aenses, bnt of qualities, actions, and states of being, which can only m grasped 
by the understanding, as virtue, hypocrisy, davery. See. The same process ct 
attraction, when carried out still further, gives rise to those extreme^ general 
ideas, which we indicate by such words as number, space, time, mAnituic, See. 
In every case, however, the thing to which the name is given iraword^ as 
though it had an independent existence (fits own, and on that accoulQhe nonn 
has been failed a Substantive, 
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individual of the kind we are referring to at the moment^ anj common noon 
obtains the force of s froper one. llius, sun is a common noun. Tk$ mtn 
is egutvaleni to a proper noun. So also, iiis book, my father. 

Common nouns admit of various distinotion^ occordufg as riie 
separate individuals, of which any«^:la8s consists, are more or less 
dednitely implied in the conAj^on name. They may be included, 
with sufficient completeness, under the following four.varieties:— 

1. Class Names.—These are nouns, which can be used to designate 
any single individual of which a class consists. Thus the word Uon 
will apply equally well to each individual lion, and hmise to each 
individual house. 

We often designate the same thing bj names of difiPermt degrees of gene¬ 
rality, Thus, we may call the same bira either an Eagle or on Animal The 
more general words are called ‘generic’ terms; the less general are called 
‘ specific ’ (from genm and species). The word thivg may be looked upon as ex- ’ 
pressing the highest generality, and as being the universal type of the common 
noun. 

2. Collective Names.—These are nouns which only denote a 
number of individuals when united together, so as to form one whole; 
as, army, cavalry, Jlock. 

Remark, —An ordinar)' class name, such as man, is sometimes taken collec¬ 
tively for the whole class—as when we say, Man is mortal. This expression is 
exactly equivalent to the phrase. All mm are mortal. 

(3. Names of Materials.—These are nouns which denote substances, 
which are not ngide up of individual parts; as, milk, sugar, gold, 
clay, See. 

4. Names of Numbers, Measures, Weights, &c.; as, a dozen, a 
bushel, a pound.* 

III. An Abstract Noun is the name of anything, which we only 
conceive of in our minds as having a real independent existence; as, 
wisdom, sleep, wliitene.ss. 

Explanation .—^Wisdom cannot exist apart from a person who is wise, nor 
whiteness apart firom a thing which is white. But we conceive of the general 


* Of the above nouns, some are recognised as belonging to a given class by 
the senses. Thus we know that a Jmife belongs to a clara of instruments to 
which we apply this term, by merely looking at it. Many nouns, however, 
belong to a emss which can only be recognised by a higher exercise of thought. 
Thus the worn conqueror implies something more than a perception ; it immies 
that we a^pute to thcaperson in question a certain quality, which fgssa. only be 
realisedjj^i further process of thinking. 
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quality of ’wisdom, or of whiteness, apak from any particfular person or thing; 
and give it a name, as though it acquired by this means a real and separate 
ezisteDce of its own. 

•Some abftract nouns 'are based upon sensible phenomena, as, blaeknesSf 
flight ; while others have no existence exc|pt in thought ; as, hwmilitg^ candour. 

Abstract nouns exhibit several varieties, which may be conve¬ 
niently clarified as follows;— • 

1. Names of Qualities, whether relating to material objects, or to 
the mind, or to both; as, colour^ magnitude^ ybuth^ hraverif, beauty^ &q. 

2. Names of Actions; as, march, step, flight. 

Most actions are designated by the participial form of the verb; as Sailing is 
pleasant; Hunting is good exercise. These are termed verbal nonns. The 
infinitive mood also of the verb is really an abstract noun, denoting action; as, 
to sail is agreeable; to hunt is pleasant. 

3. Names of States or Conditions, either of mind or body, or of 
things in general; as, sickness, health, warmth, &c. 

Sbitos or periods of the year, day, week, &e., may be regarded as belonging 
to this class; as, summer, U'inter, twilight, night, darkness. 

Nouns which have some real exisKmce, or class of existences, answering to 
them, are said to bn concrete ; thaso which are formed entirely by the mind, 
without having any svhstantial oxistonoe, arc termed alistract. 


Table of Nonns. 


I. Proper, 


Noims 

are 


II. 


Common, 


III. Abstract, 


1. Strictly so called, . 

2. In transition state, . 


1 f sensible^ 

1. Class names, 1 .. -r 

’ (rational, 

2. Collective names, 

, 3. Names of materials, 
t-'l. Names of measures, &c., 

1. Names of qualities, 

2. Names of actions, . 

3. Names of states, 


Hannibal. 

a Hercules. 

Knife. 

Conf|ucror, 

Flock. 

Snow. 

Pound. 

Goodness. 

Flight. 

Sleep. 


THE ADJECTIVE, 

An Adjecstive is a word added to a noun, in order to mark or 
distinguish it more accurately. 

* 

Explanation .—The common noun, as we have shown, applies to every thing 
of the same class or kind. Amongst the individual objects, h^ever, which 
such a name denotes, there will be numerous differences as welkus a general 
resembtance* If, then, we put a mark or sign to deno^** some dilfeAnce between 
one objeof and another of the same kind, such a mark or sign P'^lkijrins tho 
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office of an Adfectiw, Thus, taking the common noon iog to denote the tvhole 
canine radb, we next obeerve that there are many kinds of dogs; somelaxgei, 
some small, some white, some black, &c. To express these d^crenoM wa 
enmloj a particular class of words. Theee words are ^Adjectives. « t 

But we may require to distinguish ^ thing, moreoYSr, not Only in relation 
to its kind or quality ; we may also require to distinguish it in reference to 
quantity. Thus taking the word c«m, 1 may require to express that the Word, 
as I now use it, means a great deal*of com, or a very little of it. To do this 
wo employ adjectives of quantity. •, * ’ * . 

Or we may require, thirdlf, to distinguish a thing stUl more^gtfneraUy —e. 
merely to point it out from the rest of its kind. To do this we most employ 
distinguiming ac^jectives, as, this, that, the. • 

Thus, in whatever way we wish to mark or distinguish a thing we can only 
do so by joining some distinguishing word—i. a some adjective to the name. 
According to these explanations, 

Adjectives may be divided into three classes— 

I. Adjectives denoting quality. 

By the quality of a thing, we mean any distinguishing featura 
which it possesses, as, a large house, a good man. 

Various kinds of qualities may bo enumerated. Thus we have— 

1. Qualities which come directly under the cognisance of the senses; as, white 
snow, Jlowing water. 

2. Qualities which we can affirm of any thing only as compared with other 
1 kings; as, a large book, a short cord. Ijirge and short arc here comparative 
*. erms. 

3. Qualities which express a relation that any given object holds to ourselves 
or others, as, a numthh/ journal, a consolatory letter.* 

II. Adjective.s denoting quantity. 

Under the wo»d quantity we include all numeral adjectives, as 
well as those which denote magnitude as applied, to materials ; as, 
much com, little water. 

If adjectives of magnitude refer to distinct individuals; na, great Work, small 
child, they indicate quality rather than quantity. 

Among adjectives denoting quantity we may 4i6tinguish four 
classes— 

1. Definite numeral adjectives, i. e. those which denote some exact 
munber; as, twenty men. 

N’uniJ»prs are either cardinal or ordinal. 

Carvlinal n-imlx-rs denote how many; as, me, two, three, fifty, &c. 


* It may be remarked generally concerning the adjwtive, that its si^ifica* 
tion is not so^efinite as that of the noun, but only becomes so by its union with 
the olgect woWish it to qualify. Thus we may speak of clear water, a clear 
head, a cleai^a.y, a cle^r stage, a clear table, &c., in which cases the siniiica* 
tion of d||S^ord dear is determined, to a extenti by the wt^d^imich it 

qualifi^ier , 
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Ordinal miinbers denote the place which anything holds in a smes; 

Koond, third, &c. ^ 

Among definite numerals we may also class none and both. 

2. Inrl(^nitc numeral adjectives, or those which do not denote any 
exact number ; as, some men. *< 

The principal of these arc—All, any, son^, many, few, other, another, several, 
certain, dtvers. . , 

3. Distributive numeral adjectives, or those which point out a 
number of objects individuiilly; as, every hoy. 

The piincipal of these arc— Each, every, either, neither. 

4. Adjectives denoting quantity as applied to materials; as, some hay. 

The principal of these aie~~Much, little, some, any. 

m. Distinguishing adjectives; as, the man, this house. 

The least definite kind of distinction is when we simply point out indiffer¬ 
ently any one of a class. This is done by a or an (a before a consonant, an. 
before a vowel). 

If wo want to point out some particular thing of which we are thinking and 
speaking, we usually employ the word 

Thirdly, If we want to point out sonietliihg actually prc.sent, wo employ the 
words ihi-'* or that* 

Jiemarhs .— 1. Tho participial foms of the verb are often employed as ad¬ 
jectives ; as, a (moving l»oy, a hunted hare. 

2. One uoiui stuiidiiig before another is often employed as an adjective; ns, an 
iron door, a hospital mirse. 

3. Adjectives an' often u.sed clliptically as nouns. Thus we can say, I have 
a few. He has many. .John has none. We require both. Ordinary qualita¬ 
tive adjectives are also eliangod into nouns by prefijcing thg definite artide; as, 
The wise are happy. The wicked arc not so. 


Table of Adjectives. 

1. Sensible, .... White. 

I. Quality, • 2. Comparative, . . . Ia)ng. 

■g I y. Kolational, .... Pleasant. 

^ /1. Definite numeral adjective, . Twenty. 

TT n numeral adjective,. Some. 

U. quantity, 3 jiistiibutive numeral adjective. Each. 

^ U* Quantity as applied to measui’e, Much. 

^ fA*the. 

^ III. Distinction, ■ This. 

That. 


* A and an have been usually termed the indefinite artidf and the the 
definite artmle. A or an is the same word originally as^ne, and f^is an abbre¬ 
viation uf that. Hence their etymology as well as their use shoV<^m to be 
really at^ectives. 



THE PEONOUN. 


IS 


THE PRONOUN. 

A PiJOSouN is a word that is used instead 5/ a noun ; John is 
not hero, he went home yesterd-jy. ^ 

The principal me of the pronoun is to prevent repeti^On 0^' 

the noun in the same sentence. 

Pronouns are either simple or compound. 

Simple Pronouns iCay be classified unde^ljPRbUowing threo 
heads: 1. Personal; 2. Relative; 3. Interrogative. 

I. Personal Pronouns. 

Personal Pronouns are simple substitutes for the names of persons 
and things. 

The whole of the Personal Pronouns in their simple form may be 
thus represented— 



First Person. 

Second Person. 

Tliird Person. 

Indof.' 

Singular, . 

I 

Thou 

He, she, it. 


Plural ,......... 

We 

Ye or you 

They 

One, 


7, thou, he, she, ice, ye or you, and one, are always used as sub¬ 
stitutes for the names of persona. They may bo used cither for the 
names of persons or things. It is only used for things. 

If a pronoun fs used to denote the person or persons speaking, it 
is said to be of the first person; if used to denote tho person or 
persona spoken to, it is said to be of the second person; if used to 
denote tho person or persons spoken of, it is said to be of the third 
person. Thus, 7 and we are of tho first person; thou, ye, and you, 
of the second; he, she, it, and they, of the third. One is used inde¬ 
finitely for any person. • , • 

Every personal pronoun has what is called a possessive pronoun answering to 
it, M'hich M joined to a noun in the sumo way as an adjective. 


Personal, . 

1 Possessive’^. ... 

First Pcrson.1 Second Person. 

! 

Third Person. 

Indef. 

I, we, j Thou, Yooryou, 
My, our, | Thy, Your, 

He, she, it, they, 
Ilis, her, its, their. 

One. 

One's. 


—The original form of the possessive pronouns my and thy was 
mine <md thine (as in tho German man, deiu). The shorter forms my and thy 

B « 
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were afterwards adopted, and are now always used before the noun. Mine and 
thinef like yours, hers, theiri>, ours, are now used of Ur the verb, witli the noun 
onutted; as, This is mine, tthinc, hers, yours, theirs, ours. 

These, wo shall show ]v'reaft(r, arc simply a particular form of the possessive 
case of the porson.il pi-ojifiuus. © * 

The word one, when us< d .is in the phtaso. * One hardly knows how,’ is a kind 
of indefinite personal pronoun. It is fputo ^fktnict fiom the numeral .iJjoctive 
one, being derived from the Vreudi o«. 

The adjective one is used also .is a pronoun both singul.ir .uul plural, in 
expressions like the following : — Tins is a good one, 'kind those .ire bad onfs. 

1 r. Ttettitioe Pronov n ». 

Relative Prououil^ are those ivJnrh, in addition to heimj suhsliiutes 
for the names of persons nr things^ also join mid relate one sentence to 
another; as, I have seen the house, ivhich you inhabit. 

Thc.se pronouns are called UiLitiie because lh yntati to soinetliing which 
luia gone before in the sentence, and hi mg %t Unek in order lo ]«' tin subject 
of some furthi'r remark, ’rhe woi’d to which they rel.iti' is callctl ihi 
antecedent. 

There are, properly 'jK'akine, three lelative pronouns in tlic 
Engli.‘ih language — who, which, and that. 

Who iM used when the uutecedent i^^ a person, and which when the 
antecedent is a thing. That i.s u‘mh 1 ficipiently in the jdace of hotli, 
and prevents their too Ireipicnt repetition. 

That cannot he used for v>Jio iti im rv if the .jiiteci dent be a proper 

noun, or even a common noun pt iJiiiUi d't lud, it is in.idiui‘'Sible. We cniuot, 
bsy,My sou that sailed j(stird.iy; or, .Toliii that came home at 12 o’clock. 
‘Wjiorcver that is employed, tho rtl.ilivo clau'-c mu*it b5, to some ixtfut, 
explanatory. 

*What* was originally a simple nLithe of the luiiter gender, but is now 
only used for that vJuth, thus comhiniiig holli .intoeedent .uul rilatne in itself. 
HentH) it is sometimes called tho Compound JMative. 

Hosides those, the particle as is emploud with tho force of a relitho 
pronoun, but must alwajTj have some ion'ilativc word like mnh, so manif, 
the same, 6ec., as its autucedent, as, such stuiT as droams arc m.ide of; he took 
as many as he could curry. 

III. Interrogative Pronouns. 

Interrogative pronouns are those which are used in asking questions', a*?, 

Who told }"ou? 

Which do you choose ? 

What do 3 'ou want ? 

This is probably an elliptical expression, the original phrase belng^pf thiskind— 

Mmtion to me ih ptrson, who told ytht, 

^ Till me, what yoa. uanf. 

Hence the intorrogative pronouns have taken the sami form as tlp> relative. . 
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' Whf is used when you expect the answer to be a person; whai 
is used when you expect tlie answer to be a thing; whifili is used 
interrogatively botli for persons and things^ when thb answer is 
required to point out anything* 

Who told you ? means what jmrson told you ? 

What have you found? mpans what thing have you fbimd? 

Which did ytni likG»l)est? means which individual person or thing 
do you point out as having the prefcrpuce ? 

C'oMrouNT> Pronouns. • 

The expreasions Self^ Ow/ij and J/^ver, arc h-cquently added to 
several of the other pronouns, and ihus give rise to various compound 
forms. 

Self, with its plural selve.ff is united to all the personal pronouns 
to make the person of the pronoun.s more emphatic \ as, myself^ 
ourselves, himself, itself, one^s-aelf, <X:e. 

It should h(! ohscrvfd llial. sclfh uluaj's joined to tiu* possessive case of tin* 
first and second personal pronouns, and tf) tho objectivo case of the third. 
Thus W6 say, myself and thyself', but /ih«5t7/‘and themselves. 

RemarJe .—Self and selves nniy .tJ.so be used substantively with tho possessive 
cfiao of a noiui ; as, A man’s self. This i.s, however, a comparatively modem 
usage. 

The word Own i.s a purely pos.ses.sive form, being only united to 
posses.sive pronouns, and alway.s giving theni a more emphatic 
possessive moaning; .us, my own, yonr own, his own, their own, &c. 

Ever is only united to the relative pronoun.s, and gives them a 
more wide and universfil signification; as, whoever, whatever. 

One is also used in conihination with any, every, some, no, &c., as 
an indefinite personal pronoun; as, any one, some one, no one, &c. 

Remarks. —Tho demonstrativo adjectives, this and that ; tho indefinite adjec¬ 
tives, some, any ; and tho distributive adjectives, either, neither, arc frequfjntly 
used us pronouns; as, 

This is the best. That is tho worst. 

, Some were left, hut I did not take any. 

Either will do, but I require neither. 

When so used, they are sometimes termed demonstrative, indefinite, and dis- 
tributivo pronouns.^^ 


* None of these words are originally pronominal in their nature, but only 
become so by usage. , There is no more reason that they should,ibe classified 
under the head of pronouns than there would be to classify any other^adjectives 
under,/ho head of nouns; because we can use expressions like this, ‘The wise 
are happy.’ 
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'^Closely allied to the relatire and the (temonstrativo pronouns are the expres¬ 
sions whe-reh^f tcAerrto, wketeat, &e., which are equivalent to by which, which, 
at which, &c. These are, Iwwever, now generally classified amongst the adverbs 
and conjunctibns.. 

, r 

. Table of J^onouns. 

Islri’cr. 1, we. 


^i. 

a 

e-l • 

•.5! ' 

C/3 


J^ronouns 

;iro, 




I. Personal, . 


If. Relative, . 


g 

o ^ 

§' 

o 


^\4t O. V/A • J ^ J ^ 

3d Per. Ec, she, it, they. 

Indefinite, one. 
AVh(», 
j Which, 

V That. 
fWlio? 

III. Interrogative, j What ? 

I Which ? 

/ Myself, 

] Thyself, 

' One’s-sclf, &c. 

My own. 

Thy own, 

One’s own, &c. 

(What, 

Whoever, 

Whichever, 

Whatever. 


I. Personal, . 

II. Possessive, 

III. Relative, . 


THE VERB. 

The Verb is a war'd by means of ichtch we 1. What any^ 

thing does ; 2. What is done to it ; or, 3. In what state it exists ; as, 
the cow cats; the child is hurt; the girl sleeps. 

Explanation. —The fundamental .md essential idea of the Verb is that of 
telling or asserting. Hence it forms the middle point or pivot of every sentence. 
The simplest form of assertion is seen in the verb to be, which possesses 
merely tho assertive power, without containing in it any other notion, 'fhus in 
the senttmee, Jlfan is mortal, tho t^o nolions brought together are man and 
mortal, while the verb * is ' simply connects them, so that one is affirmed of 
the other. 

All verba may be divided into two great classes: First, those 
which im^ly an action passing over to some object, called Transitive 
Verbs; ‘Secondly, those which imply some state or action^ iu which 
no object is Mvolved, called Intransitive. 
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I. Transitive Verbs. 

Whm the action expressed hj the verb dofs not terminate in the 
agentj hut requires^ for its complete explanation^ that the object should 
be stated, the verb is called Transitive; as, David killed [Goliah]. 

As transitive verbs expros^ac</en.9, there must always be joined 
to them the name of some person or thing, that Jo e s as i fc^e rs the 
action. This is called ^lic subject of the verb; as, The wind broke 
tlie tree. • 

1. When we wish to make the agent, togethey with the action he 
jicrforms, liie prominent idea, wo employ what is termed the Active 
Voice ; as, WUUam defeated ITarold. 

2. But when wo Avish to make the object, and the manner in 
which it is aflected, the ])rominent ideas, wc employ what is termed 
the Passive Voice ; as, ITarold was defeated by William. 

Thus, when the subject of the verb is tlio doer of tho action, tho A'erh is active; 
but when tho sulycct of tho verb is tbc. object acted ttpou, the verb is passive. 

3. 15ut thirdly, there is another Avay of employing the transitive 
verb, in Avhich wo do not express precisely the doing of an action 
by an agent, nor tlie siifrcring of fin action by an object, but a middle 
idea between the two. Tliis, theref }re, avc may term the Middle Voice. 

e. g. 1. John moves Ihe table, Active. 

2. The table' is moved by John, Passive. 

3. tfihlo moves, Middle. 

In tho satno way wc- say, IToncy sweet; this senteneo does not read 
will; this Iiorso driii'.s badly in harness; tho church opc7is at. 11 o’clock; my 
new liousc t's huildnoj, &<*. 

Oh.'icrvalion. —'J'hc ordinary ni-utor verb, such as, 7 sleep, would como under 
tho head of Middle Voice, so far as it expresses a relation of agent and object 
inkTmoclifVto between the active find the passivo verb; but*tho term Middle 
Voice should not be ii]'jilipd to any verb which has not also an actiA’c and ii 
jiassivo form. Neiil or vi'rbs, implying simply states of being, are more naturiilly 
arranged in another place. 

Vv*bs which take two objects in the active voice., one of the 
person and the other of the thing, can be put into the j)a.s.sivo voice, 
with the per.son as the subject and the thing as tho object; as, 

. Joint taught Cliarles geography. 

Charles AA’-as taught geograpihy by John. 

nere, to teach-geo^aphy is treated as though it were a single vfrli used first 
in it^ active, and (-econdly in its passive form , 
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TI. Intuansitivk Vi:ub9. 

W/iC7i ttt action of the vo'h in complete in. itself and does not 
rcfjuh'e that tnn/ object he fitatrd oKimplied, the vej'b is called Intran- 
. sitive; aft, Birils ily. ^ 

Threo variutii'S of tho intrunpitivc vorlj he inumerated;— 

1. 1'lioKe Tshidi imply an active fitute; as, Htfrsi's run. 

2. Those w])ich imply au inactive state; as, Tho child sleeps. 

3. TJioso which imply u changu of state; us, The child wakes. 

Tho.so may lie termed, 1. Active intransitive verbs; 2. Neuter intransitive; 
3. Inceptivt's. 

Remark. —Many verbs are used both in a iramitivc and intransitive way. 

Besides tho two great classes of verbs already enumerated, there 
are two minor varieties that should be mentioned;—these are 
Impersonal Verbs and Auxiliario.s. 

1. An Impci'sonal Verb is one in ivhich the subject is altogether 
ivantingy and its place supplied by the neuter pronoun it; ns, It snows, 
it strikes me, *)vc. 

2. An Auj'Hiary Verb Is one irhich aids in forming the voices^ 
moods, or tenses of other prinrijxil vn-bs; as, Hogs have barked, icill 
bark, can bark, ixe* 

licmarhs.—'VcThH can easily b*'dctcctod by the young scholar, by his putting 
7. ilivu, or hr before tlic Mord, and seeing tlius whether it cuf express an action 
which any one might do or sufler, or a stale of being in wkich anything might 
exist. 

The participial forms in ing and cd, and the infinitive precelcd by to, must 
be excepted from the explanation of the ^■erb as being a word that conveys au 
ass(*rtion. Tlie two former are simply verbs used like on adjective, and the 
latter is the verb used as a noun. Thus wo say, A lordng child; a loved 
})arent; to love our enemies is a Christian duty. 

Table of Verbs. 

1 1. Active Voice, I move (something). 

1. Transitive-, - 2. Passive Voice, I am moved. • 

Verbs I ' 3. IMiddle Voice, I move, 

lire 1 p. Active Intransitive, I run. 

[IT. Intransitive, j2. Neuter Intransitive, I lie. 

'' ' 3. Inceptive, . . I wake. 

- - ■ _ - - - __ 

^ • 

t Of these we slu:!! treat more particularly in the second chapter of Etymology 
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THE ADVERB. 


jUi Advkkb is a word which is used fo qualify any atljnhuie; on, 
Cii^sjir wrote well^ ho was also wir^ipriKlent. 


ih'planation .—All our notionap as expressed ia words, may bo diTidrd into 
fwi. inaiii classes:—1. Notions things them.solves (wlietbor concrete or 
abstract); and, 2. Notions of qualities or actions which we attrilnlte'tn them. 

■\Vhcii we expR^ss our jfolion of a ihiny, wo employ tlio noun; when wo 
tiftribute any aciiuiior quality \o tlie noun, wo employ the verb or the a^lectire. 
Every sentence must consi-st fundamontiilljbof these two portions,—the noun 
ancl the attribute; the noun <*xpressing tlie thing which we speak about, the 
attributo expres.sing what v'o have to say or affirm rcspAflng it. 

.Tust in the .same way us we qualify the noun or uajno by placing an adjective 
by th«‘ side of it, so wo qualify miy word that expreases an attributa by con¬ 
necting an adverb with it. Moreover, Jia the mlverb itself expresses an attribute 
of the verb or adjective, we may uso oao adverb to qualify anotlier. 

Accordingly, the adverb qualifies three pjirts of speech,— 

1. The adjective, i, o. The .simple attribute. 

2. The verb, i. o. The attribute with a.‘iserticn combined. 

3. Tho adverb, i. e. The attribute of another attribute. 


The principal noun in the sentence is alway.s tho euhjcct of tho verb; and tho 
principal attribute to that noun is always involved in predicate. Hence, 
(1) The chitf yxHd of the advi'rb is to qualify tlie principal verb in a Bcnteice, 
and, tlirou^i that, to modify the sentence itself. (2) The next uso of the 
adverb is twqualify a primary or .a socondaiy uttributo (adjective and adverb) 
independently of any assertion. 


With regard to tho first of these uses, we may modify a sentence by showing 

ThoRimo when the thing occurred ; 

The place where; 

The manner how; 

Tho certainty, uncertainty, or probability qf it, &c. 

With regard to tho second of the abovf'-racntioned uses, wo may also modi^ 
a primary or secondary attribute, in relation to \xeqwdity or ^lanUty ; as. It m 
imcc blessed; he acted very boldly. Accordingly, ^ 

Adverbs may be divided into the following five classes 

I. Adverbs of Time. 


1. Point of time; as, Then, now, formerly, presently, efterwarda, immediately, 
soon, tUrcady, before, after, to-day, yesterday, to-morrow, betimes, ago, next, 

2. Duration of time; as, Always, ever, never, long, continwmsly, awhile, 

3. Repetition; a.s, Often, seldom, again, sometimes, generally, anew, afresh, 
anon, mostly. 

IT. Adverbs of Place (more properly Space). 

1. ^est in a place f as, There, here, everywhere, nowhere, above, dielow, within^ 
without, behind, before, in, out, yonder. ^ * 
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2. Motion to or from; act, To, fro, forth, off, away, into, unto, hence, theme, 
hither, thither^upuard, downward, around, backwards, sidewards, forwcrds, far, 
near, wide, 

Obseroc.—^Mimy of tlio abstract adverbs can be used either to imply rest or 
motion, according to tlio verb with wbiclr they are joined; as, iTp, down, on, 
through, over, under, yonder, off, &c. V?o can say equally, 

lie is down, or. He Wtnt down. 

V 

III. Adverbs of Qiuility. 

1. Manner; as, Thus, an, wdl, wistly, quickly, &<f. 

This forms by far tlio largest ehiss of adverbs, including nearly all those 
derived from adjectives, and ending in ly, v&, firmly, strongly, boldly, &c. 

2. Degree; as, Very, nearly, almost, scarcely, only, quite, altogether, more, 
most, the mure, the Uss, exceidingly, eminently, &,c. 

IV. Adverbs of (Quantity. 

1. Measure; sis. Much, little, enoi'gh, somewhat, partly, entirely, half. 

2. Number siiid order; as. Once, twice, twofM, threefold, firstly, secondly, 
finally, lastly.* 

V. Adverbs of Mood. 

1. Affirmation; as, lV.s, certainly, truly, surely, absolutely. 

2. Negation; as, No, not, by no means, not at all. 

3. Probability and donbt; as, Pirhaps, probably, perchance, likely, im, 

probalily.\ ^ 

Observations .—(1.) Why, wherefore, when, where, and all similar words, 
which contain the force of the relaiiw, are more properly reckoned amongst the 
Conjunctions, inasmuch as they aro used to connect scntouct-s. When, however, 
they ore employed interrogaiiedy, they conic more aceiirateljr under the head of 
Adverbs; as, When will you eome? Why did ho go ? 

(2.) There is also a vast number of conqxiuvd 2 >hrases which have the force 
of adverbs in the English language. The following are examples: —At best, 
at present, at random, by and by, in future, now and then, of course, of necessity, 
at once, &c. Those may all bo classified under some of the preceding heads. 

(3.) The adverb may geiiorall^bo known by the fact of its being movable to 
any part of the sentence in whie*t occurs. Wo can say with equal propriety, 
He went homo ihm. He then went home, and, 2'hen ho went home. The only 
case in which tho adverb i.s not movable, is when it qualifies an adjective or 
another adverb, and tbi'n it is easily known by its connexion with the word 
which it qualifies. 


* Measure might here be called co7itinuous quantity, and number discrete 
quantity. 

t The adverbs relating to time, place, manner, and probability, relate to facts, 
and theriifore can be used, for tho most part, only with the verb; those that 
relate to d^-'o and to quantity, apply more especially to simple attributes, and 
ore therefoTO used more especially with adjectives or adverbs. 
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Table of Adverbs. 



fa Point of time, 

1. Time, -Ift Duratioi\of time, 

(c Repetition,** 

, (a Rost ifL 

"■ ^ I ft Motion, to or from, 

3. Quality, j ^ _ 

i Measure, . 

4. Quantity, Number and Order, 


6. Mood, 


a Affirmation, 
ft Negation, . 
c Probability or Doubt 


Then.. 

. Ever. 

. Often. 

. Here. 

.• 'Away. 

. Wisely. 

. Very. 

. HiUf. 

. Once. 

. Yes. 

. No. 

. Porhapa 


THJC PREPOSITION. 

The Preposition is a word which shows the relation of a noun or 
pro7WH?i to some other word in the sentence. • 

Sometimes the preposition shows the relation of one substantive to 
another; as. The wisdom of Solomon is renowned. Sometimes it 
sliows the relation of some person or thing to a given action; as. Ho 
fell against the wall. Sometimes it shows the relation of a substan¬ 
tive to some quality; as, Bread is good for food. 

These facts m^ be thus cxjiressed-— 

Prepositions relate nouns or pronouns to other nouns or pronouns^ 
to verbSf or to adjectives. 

As all language begins with expressions for the diifurent objects of sense, so 
the primary use of the preposition was to indicate simpler relations between 
material objects; as, 07t the table, in th'. room. Hence, 

I. The primary and most original clhss of prepof^tions are those 
which express simple relations of place; such as— 

1. Place where a thing is (rest in); as, /«, on, at^ by. 

2. Direction to or from a place (motion); as, To, into, untOf to- 
wardSf up, doivn, from. 

3. Both place and direction (rest and motion); as. Over, under, 
through, before, behind, between, amongst, upon, near, off, across, 
beyond, abaft, above, athwart, near. 

We can say equally*wel1, It is over the door; and, He went over the hill; 
and 80 of the others mentioned above. * 
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II. Many of the prepositions expressing relations of place, have 
come to bo employed to indicate relafiovs of time. * 

.Thus, betides saying in the hovst\ wo can also say in the morning. 

1 , The following arc example*prepositions w'bich have become 
fbiiB employed:—/n, at, before.^ ftflerjjtetwceny by, ivithvij about, off. 

2. The jonly prepositions which jfro applied to time merely arc 

Since, till, until, during, pending. * ^ 

in. The next stop in the, development of the jjreposition was to 
employ those whic^i expressed relations of place to iiulicate the agent 
and instrument of an action. 

Thus, as woU assaying, The mill is hi/ the river, wo can also sa)-, The mill is 
turned fiy the river. 

1. The prepositions nsod in this sense are, By, thrmigh, and with. 

2. Various eomj)Ound prc[osit ion:il phrases arc u^ed to express the 
name idea; c.g. By means of, by ririne of. 


IV. A fourth relation is expressed whenw'C employ prepositions to 
denote tho cause or purpose of an action ; thnsj as well as .aying, He 
went from home, mo can also s;\y, He di<l \t from gratitude. 

Most of tho prcposilioiis ii‘<cd to denote cause and ptirpose are oompoimd 
forms; as, on account of, for the sake of, out of, &c. * 


V. Prepositions having <*iicc come into general use, became gra¬ 
dually multiplied and oxioiidod, as to include g. great variety of 
relations not easily classllied. 


Amongst these avo may include the ideas of— 


1 . S('j)aration and exclusion, expre^sod by 

2. Inclination, 

3. Aversion, 

•4. Substitution, 

6 . Possession, quality, iniitorial. . 

6 . Reference to, 

7. Opposition, 

&:c. 


V.’ithout, except. 

'or. 

Against, 
instead of. 

Of. 

Touching, concerning, 
about. 

Against. 

&c. 


Jtemark ,—Prepositious ending in ‘ing;’ as, touching, pending, concerning, &c., 
are not originally prepositionut in their meaning, but rather participial. They 
have gradually become, however, purely prepositional in their meaning, and 
may be so regarded in p:irsing. 

Many ^tlier relations are expressed by compound prepositional 
forms ; foich as, in place of, in defiance of, in regard to, agreehhly to. 
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on'ing to, apart J^om, &c. Each of these expressions, it will he seen, 
contains ^ut one relational idea. 

Many propositions, also, are simply used to aid the signiCcation <xf 
the verb, witliout having any distinctjve relational idea of their own; 
as, He laughed at me; he despaired of it. 

Hfmark. —Prcpo.sitioii8 may alwayti be known by observing that they aro 
attached to a noun, and cannot, be i-pniovcd from ono part of the'sentence to 
another except in connexion ^itli tho noun to which they belong. 



\n 

o 


«/; 

O 


f/j 

C 

o 


p 


ri. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


i). 


Table of Prepoiotw^is. 


{ Rest in,. 

Motion to or from, 
Roth rest and motion, 
f 'rime ns well aa place, 
1 Time only, . 

Agent and instniiiK'iit . . . 


Place 


Time 


Cause 


Miscellaneous 
ideas, such as 


' Separation, . 
Inclination, . 
iVversion, 
Substitution, 
Possession, . 
Relcrenee, . 
.Opposition, . 


To, iVom'. 
Over. 

At. 

Till. 

liy, witl». ■ 
For. 

Without. 
For. 
Against. 
Instead of. 
Of. 

Touching. 

Against. 


‘‘ THE CON.rUN(JTION. 

The CONJONCTTON k a icord which is used to connect the different 
parts of an extended sentence; as, Napoleon abdicated because ho was 
defeated at Waterloo, and many of his former friends had forsaken 
him.* 

Explanation .—The primary use of the conjunction is to conhoct two affirma¬ 
tions together; ns, John came, and Mary followed. Even when the conjunction 
appears only to connect two w'ords, it really connects, two sentences. Tlius, in 
the phrase, 'William and 3Iary ascended the throne,’ iwo distinct assertions are 
made, s^though the verb is not twice repeated. 

The most frequent uso of the conjunction, however, is to connect a sub¬ 
ordinate sentence with a principal—the whole phrase forming one qualified 


Other pa^ of speech are connective a.H well as the conjunction, particularly 
the relative pronoun. The term conjunction, however, is applied simply to 
those connective partiefes which cannot be classified under any cl other 
parts of speech. 
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affirmation. Thus, in the ojtprossion,' 1 M'ill go when you permit me,’ the con¬ 
junction when joins Ihu 8(‘<-(>nd nr subordinate sentence to the first, and the 
whole expression forms one nffirmiition, qualified by a sentence of tim. These 
Imve sometimes been cilllcd (jowming conjunctions; by other grammarians 
they have been termed ivntinuaitve, l{pca^ise they do not divitU, but continue the 
sense of the passage. 

This latter kind of conjunction holds tht. same relation to the subordinate 
sentence wlpch it governs, as the preposKion does to its case; for just as the 
preposition shows a vast mimbi'r of rcdatirvfs which a noun holds to some other 
word in the sentence, so also the conjunction will express the very same rela¬ 
tions as existing betwcim subortliiialo scntenccH Jind tlio principal. Thus we 
have conjunctions of I'inie, Place, Manner, Cause, &c, as well as preposition.s, 
—the one governing ^mtcncvif, the other nouns, as;— 

Ca*sar returned, vihni ho Itad subdued Gaul (Time). 

Ou'sar cros.srd the river, where he had appointi-d (Place). 

Caesar died, because he was ambitious (Cause). 

Cajsar would have become emperor, if ho. had lived (Condition). 

&c. &c. &e. 

I'hns, prejiosiiions relate notions to one anothr; conjunctions relate 

sentenoes. 

Romo conjunctions, whilst they join two ‘i-'iitcnccs together, unite also their 
meaning; as, William was ambit itnis, and P’lgland was i-nslaved. 

Other Cunjiiiictions, whilst they join two .sentences together, disunite their 
meaning, and j)Ut them in contrast with one another; as, William was ambi¬ 
tious, or England was enslaved. 

On tbi.s tlistinction is founded the following classification— 

Conjunctions ju*c* of two kinds, —CopnUitivc and Disjunctive.. 

I. CoPULATivr. Conjunctions. 

£ 

A Copulative Conjunction t.s* one ivhieh not only joins sentences 
together^ hut also unites their meaning. 

There arc two kinds of copulative conjunctions:— 

1. Those tluit simply connect the meaning of two united sentences; 
jis, Henry died, and Edward succeeded him. 

2. Those that comhinc the moaning of the two united sentences; 
as, Edward reigned ajter his father died. 

The former may bo called connective, .md the latter conjunctions. 

11. Disjunctht Conjunctions. 

A Disjunctive Conjunction is one tvhickj while it joins tipo sentences 
togethery disconnects their meaning. ^ 

Thcr(* are two kinds of disjunctive conjunctions- 

1. Those that simply disconnect or distnhute the meaning of the 
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united sentences; os, He was liere yesterday, or will come to¬ 
morrow. 

2. Those that contrast the meaning of the ijnited sentences; 
William was brave, hut Henry wiis a^coward. • 

Thfl former may be called t%' latter conjunotionS; 

As tho conjunctions have to do cS^wfly with sentences, the further claesiflca- 
tion of them will bo left until we.liare to view tJiom in connexion, with the 
Analysis of tho Sentence. • 

Tho following Table will,^n tho meantiraej giro a list of tho conjunctions 
most in use under their proper heads: — 


7\ible of Conjunctions. 


I. 

Copulative, 



II. 

Disjimctivc, 


f 1. Connective, 


'And. 

Also. 

< Likewise. 
Moreover, 
. Further, 
f Before, 


Ere, 

After, 

12. Continuativc, \ 


where, 

whither, 

whence, 

becausi', 

ii; 


' 1. Distributive, 


2. Adversative, 


Until, 

Whenever, 

tAfl, although, 

C Or, nor. 
t Either, neither. 
fBiit. 

Nevertheless. 

However. 

Still. 

Notwithstanding. 

. Yet. 


that, 
except, 
liowevci. 
as if. 

HO that. 
im1es.s. 
thougli. 
than. 


There are also a great number of compound conjunctions or con- 
jiinctTonal phrases us^ed in the English language, of which the follow¬ 
ing miiy be taken as examples 

As well as, as soon as, in as far as, in as much as, after that. 

Itemark .—It is frequently difficult to detormino wlu-t her a word used in any 
given sense .is a conjunction or an adverb. Tho test by w]ii<'h this may bo 
dotorminod is the following:—If the word is movable to .my other part of the 
sentt'oee, it is an advci;!); but if it cannot bo moved from the beginning of the 
si'utenco which it introduces without destroying the sense, it murt be, strictly 
speaking, a conjunction. , 
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THE INTEIUECTION. 


• An IwERJECTiON Is a word u'hirh expresses any mdden wish or 
emotion of the mind, hut no d<fm^l(fthov<j1it. 


Kiplmxatini}.- inU rjfction is ih^ wofst primitive of all the parts of 
upoech, anfj harilly comf s, indoMl, witliin^ht* »"pjiero of nrticuhitc languago at 
all. Almost all iuiiiniils have hoiin jn'oiilvfr sound to t-xpross any sudfleu feeling 
which they may ixjuricncc. The interjectionii.i himply .•juch a sound as 
em])luycd hy man. 


Intorj<!Ctiotia may ox])re<<i—- 

1. Sudden joy; si'<, 

2. Sudden sorrow or pain; i 

3. Sudden approhation; as, 

4. Siulilen surprise ; as, 

/>, Sudden disphsisure; as, 
(J. A .sudden dcsirt* with rc'-i 


Hurrah! 

. Ah! Alas! 

Mravo! 

O! Ha! Hvigh! 

. . . . (ifie! Pooh! 

■ct toothers, as. Hush! HaUo! 


IFiiving no\v gone tlirongli all tlio P.'irts of Spot^cli, it will ])C noco.s- 
Kiry to show'that tlic niiuilKT is oomplcto. This will be done by 
pointing out 

Till; i’i:iNrirr-T:s of Tin: Anovr. (T.ASSiiTr\ tion. 

The vjirioiis notions oi' which iho Innu.'in mind is ca[)abIo may be 
divided into two great ela.ssos :— 

f. Notions nf all llie l/n'iojSj mental or material,•real or imaginarv, 
of which wc can Ibnn any concc[dion. 

lb Notions of all the qualities, slates, or aclion?, which we can in 
any W’uy attribute to them. 

licnee there arc two jirincipal classes of w'ord.i corresponding to 
tJicsc two cla.sses of notions;— 

I. Names of thing.s, i. e. suhsttintires. 

IT. Names pf actions, sbites, or qualities, i. c. attributives. 

Under the names of things, wc have two parts of speech, viz. the 
Noun and the Pronoun. 

Under the names of atti-ibute.s, we have three pjirts of speech, vi.i. 

the Verb, tlie Adjective, and the Adverb. 

It is nece-s-sary, however, to o.xpres.s not only the different kinds of 

notions which wo form, whether of substances or attributes, but also 
* / 

to indicate cortiiin relations as existing lictween them. 
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These jjjiiat he eidier relations wliich exist between one notion and 
another, or relations which exist between one affinnation and another, 

1. If we require to express any relation bott^'ecn one notion and 
another, wc employ the Propositidii^* 

2. If we require to show tho»relation helwoen one nflirmation’and 

another, wo einjdoy the Conjnn^ioti. . . 

The only part of S])eecI^I('ft isllio Tnterjeetion, which is simply tho 
expression of a sudden cinofioii of ilio mind, and does not slaud in 
any grammatical relation to tho rest, of tfie sentence. 


'P 

tfj 


X 

Y 


f 

I. Xotions, 


nj Pfu'ts of Sptrrh. 
1. Substantives, 


I Noun. 

/ IVonoun. 


2. Attrihiitivi-, 


With an I 

assortion, | 

Witluait an) . 

Aojeclive. 


ass<.'rtion, 

St‘eon<lar}' 

attribute, 


I" 


\d\er}). 


II. Kelat ions, 


f 1. Jlctwofii out' uotijii ) 
aii'l :iuolln‘i‘, | 

2. oni- ;us‘-ei'- ) 

and iOiotlii-i', j 


ICxtra-eramma tical iittojajice, 


i’n'position. 
Conj unci ion. 

Inlorjoction. 


ClIAPTrJi II. 

ON THE DIFFF.UENT CHANGES AND INFLECTIONS TO 
WHICH WORDS APE SriUECT. 

Wonns are tlio signs of ideas. The sfime idea rimy often be viewed 
in soveftil difTerent relations. 

Thus, the action expressfd by the verb may be viewed in relation to present, 
past, or fvture time. 

To express lliese diflerent relations readily, the form of the word 
is often changed; as, love into loved, lun into ran. These changes 
are callerl injlcrions. *' T’he parts of .‘Speech which admit of uii^pxions, 
arc tho Noun, the Adjective, the Pronoun, the Verb, and-the Adverb, 
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I. Ixri.Kxioxs OK THE Noun. 

Tlic liilloxious ol'f Nouns relate— 

1. To their iVuwikr; 2. Tatheir Case; 0. To their Getider. 

1. Nuttfier. 

• • 

When we ciu]iloy a name, we sometimes wish it to express only 
one of tlie things which the name indicates, and sometimes more than 
one. To nuirk this diilerciScc the name is injlccted. ' 

If the name ihcans only one, it is siiid to bo in the Singular 
number; if it means more than one, it is said to be in the Plural 
number. 

General Rule for the Plural. 

The Plural of Nouns is fomied hg the addition of ?,to the Singular; 
aSy book, books. 

Exceptions. —1. Nouns ending in .r, z, sh, and the soft c/i, 
cannot take an s for the jihiral, as the sounds would not ea.sily com¬ 
bine. They Ibrm their plural therefore in c.<; as, loss, losses; box, 
boxes; brush, brushes; churrh, churches. Most nouns ending in c, 
preceded by a consonant, also lake es ; as, potato, potatoes. 

2. Nouns ending in //, preceded by a consonant, change the y into 

ies; Jis, ladg, ladies. * 

3. Most nouns in/or fe form their plural in v^s; as, calf, calves; 
knife, knives. Some ft-w iioims, however, jiarlicularly those ending 
in /, oof, rf, such as hoof, turf, siuj}‘, follow the general rule, and 
simply add s to tlio .singular. 

Exception. —Staff makes 

4. A few nouns of S;ixon origin form their j>lural by changing the 
vowel sound of the singular. They are vuin, men; tcoman, icwnen ; 
foot, feet; goose, geese; tooth, teeth; nuna^e, mice\ louse, lice. 

Three nouns of the same origin Ibrm their plurals in en ^ ais, ox, 
oxen; child,children; brother,brethren. (The modern form, irof/icrs, 
is now used in ordinary conversition.) 

The words swine and kine l.>t*long really to this class, though not in other 
respects regular. 8wine comes from sow, and kine from cow. 

5. Soute few words have tlieir plural the same aa the singular; as, 
sheep, deer ,. 
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Fish ffowl^ and £3ome other singular forms of tlie same kind, ai*o 
nst;d as^ilurals 'when a quantitfj is expressed ; but ^shes, fowls, itc., 
when w'o Avish to imply uuiuber. In tho saino^W'ay, wc olWii empl®}' 
peitrc and pennies as two ])liiral dbryis f)f tho word penny, —one col¬ 
lectively, the other distributively.* 


Flirt iff n riurah. —1. Pure Lalia%oiins, ndoptod into our langui^gq, genorally 
retain their Liifiu eiuling.*.. •* 


Nouns ill tw f .bill tho plural in *; 

. i'fn .... «; 

. It . . • c/* ; 

. . <J’ . . /{'!•<; 

. pii'ufe:* p. 11(1'r) tni; 


us, focus, foci, 
as, tlafuni, data. 
n*», lubula, ncluila'. 
IIS, vyrtox, vortices, 
as, genus, geiiopii. 


2. Pure Ore. k initiin a'li.»p!i (l iiit-' oiip I'liinuage, retain the (Ji'cek endings in 
the [■hir.i!. 'j has, 

NuiJii'' in 7.V firm llie plural in rs; as, crisis, crises, 

. !■.•/ . . . ft; as, phenomenon, phononjena. 

Jl. t^onie M'liifls mill 
Thus, 


[itt'd from modern languages retain their original plurals. 


A'l/ft (rreneli) takes i/r/M-; as, beau, be.nix. 

e .ind o (Italian) . /. as, dileffanfe, flileltanti; 

viiHioso, virtuosi. 


4. Jlebrow noun.s .soinotimes lake /tn, as, clioruh, cherubim. 


lirmnrk ,—TIjere are a few nouns in English which have no singular, nslhoso 
derived from the Grci'k plural adji'etive; viz. J'hysics, Metaphysics, Politics; 
also, riches, alms, iind new.s. Thoiigli the last noun requir<'.H a singnlur verb 
after it. / 


2. Case. 


Wo often roijnirc not only to nmne ihingfl, but to abow their rela¬ 
tions to other things as Avell. In many l.'ingnage.s this is usually dono 
liy putting a ceitain innc.\ion at tho end of tho noun. The noun ia 
then said to bo in a c riain ruse, and the inflexion is called a ca.se- 
(•nt*liiig. ♦ 

There are throe case.s in English; the Nominative, the Pos-seftsive, 
and the Objective. 

Tho noun, in its simjdc form, is cnmmoiily said to bo in \\witonnt>titivtf oe 
in tile nlfjiriiir case, according as it Miinds differently related to tho verb, or to 
ii preposition in a sentence. As there is here, however, no change of inflexion, 
we fhiiU treat furtlnr of this subject in its proper place, imdi-r tho ‘Structure 
of Sentences.’ 


* Tlv following \ioru< arc fre-jUditiy iif'e l in the plural sen«e. without any 
iilural termination, wh^n a mimbirls ‘•fHjken of; -eewnew, hfad,st}u)FV>, foot 
imind, sail, slud, stand, sUmc, brair, emt/dr, fiajih, dozen. ^ * 
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Jn tljo Kiij-'linli liinguagf', most of the relations between nouns are 
'jxprei-sud by prepositions; us, hij the church, in tlio fitdd. 'rtio only 
relation wkiclj is indicated by a distinct inflexion at the end of the 
noun ifj th.at of jjossession; as, W^Uium'Fs honsr. Hence it is usuaUy 
calJcd'lho PoSif'‘Siitr(' cjutc'. ^ 

» 

(ivnnuf tinh' Jot (’ase. 

The JUmen.'^ioe Cmt ^^iininlor in forma/ fty, irrithif) an apostrophe 
and an s after the sinfpdar nonn : ay, neighbour, pass, neighbour’s. 
The posscHsioe plnral in fanned /»/ninip/j/ trritin;/ the apostrophe after 
the plural noun.; as, neighlMUir-^, pass, nciglibours’. When, hotrever, 
the plural docs not trnninafe in s, the afwstrnphe and the s ajter it 
must be both retained; as, incn, njeii’s. 

Kj'ccptians .— 1, WIhtc the .singular e);*!-! in sounded as a dia 
lincL syllable, tin* ajHxstrophc tadp is used : as, Socrates* wife. 

if. Worils emiing in ss, .r, ns, and re, rro<|ncnl!y form the pos.’-essive 
singular by simjily ad<ling the aj'<)^trophe, parlicniarly ^\hcll u^cd 
with tlio lerni ‘for llic sake; ’ as, For gtaalness’ sdee, for .fcsii.V .sjd;o, 
for (‘oje'.(;ienc(‘’ .s;da*. 'rin’s is <*' jii'evcnt tin* n'cnrrona; of* the hisisiug 
.‘•ound. 

UnHiirk 1. 'Pb*- «pi>‘*tropIj«- sIiowm llmt a vowrl lui'' Imi'u Ic-ff out. Tlio 

Anglo SuxoM jK>.ssrssivr ciicb il in es. 

2. Tlio nossfSM'vo (•H‘.o onn bo t’ljually wrll oxpressod l.y tho pn-pOsitioil ' f/.’ 
My father H Iioum'— the Iiou.se of niy father, 


3. Gender. 

lu tho Knglish language, gender relates only to tlto.se nouns whicli 
indicate living ercature.s. All the nann a of animals of th<i male kind 
are of tlic masodine, all the names of anim.als of tlie female kind are 
of tho feminine goiuler. All other name-^ are .slid to ho neuter, i. c. 
neither masculine nor feminino. 

There are two intlexions whicli are used to distinguish the feminine 
gender troiu tlie ma.sciilino. The more I'leqiient is tlie^affix e.'s’s; as, 
lion, lioness, 'Phe less frequent is the aJHx ine; as, hero, heroine. 
AU oilier modes of distinguishing gender arise from the employment 
of separate words; as, coel:, hen ; he-fjoat, she-goat. 

Ii,miirk .—Feminines in css tind be.’have come into theEngli.sh tliroligli the 
Frcneli. ' Ino Anglo-Saxon lung\ing<' employed different words to mark the 
gi'iider. 
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Soino nouns nrc iisod I'oth ibr the male and female; Ritch as cousin^ 
pjy'uf, %'}'(!, &c. Th e.sc are usuiilly termed common as to gender. 

TAULE OK NOVNS WUlt'U IIAVK A SrpARATE .’WORn I'UIt THE 
AfAI.E ASsrn KRMATR. 


naflu-Io;'. 

M.iid. 

It *.ir. 

Sow. 

11 

J»C> . 

(hrl. 

Kndf'u'i’''-11, 

H Mo. 

Hr ilhiT, 

Si*sU'r. 

Dii.-k, 

Dop. 

Hull, 

Cow. 

Cot'k, 

llpii. 

iJOit, 

Hitph 

hnilcp. 

Dupk. 

1-arl, 

(^')U^1tP^ 

Kfclii'r. 

Motl’pr. 

(i.'imli r. 

Gousp. 

Goiifh-lli I'l, 

T.:idv. 


Ihirt, 

Hoc, 

[lor^p. 

Miire. 

TTusbinul, 

Wifp. 

Fving 

Quppii, 

l>oi*d {:i<» a title'). 

]jftdy. 

Man, 

"Woman. 

Monk, 

Nan. 

Npphow, 

Niece. 

Klim, 

Ewe. 

Sun, 

Paiighl er. 

Stag, 

ilind. 

ToipIp, 

Aunt 

"Wizard 

Witi-h, 


AVr'vd'j •M'ii'ii! illy eniluig iii 'j/', (ak*' I he Tjatiii funn of tho fonnnino in 

ill ?.r ; as : i.vnii-ir. ex-rulri.r. 

lit mark. -Al'Htraci qija!itii"< iind iianif's of rounlrioK aro not unfroquontly 
jKH'liiMlly rcg.iidcd as ffininiut*; .'o;. H/r ways ar<» ways of ploasaatness ; 
England • xtends fm- p()\vi*r llu gl'jhc. 


II. iNrl.KXKlN < I>K TIIK AlUIiOTIVI.. 


Adjeetives ex]»n ss tlio ijn.slitios of nouns. only vjiriaiion wo 

need to indi<‘atc in regard lo ([luilltios, is the (A^i/rcc in wliicli they arc 
io he attrilniteil To the nmin in (jucsrnm. If I sj)cak of a thing as 
hi ing joA/Zf’, 1 insi}'^ atirihule thi^ (juulity to it f/ctura/l//, or I may 
,'iicak of it :is being more, white tlian (-orlain otlier tilings, or the most 
white of all the ohjocis iihoiit whieli avo are .speaking. Ilenoc— 

There are in iKljective.s of tjiiality three degrees ol‘comparison—the 
PfisiticCj the ConijKtralh'c, and the Superlative. • 


General Rule, for InjUxiom of Adjectives. 

77ie^positivc degree is the adjcctu'c in its simple state \ the comjia- 
rativc is formed hy adding cr; and the superlative hy adding est; as, 
'ii’ong, .‘Stronger, Htronge.st. 

Rxr.rptions. —1. No adjectives, except lho.se which denote quality 
or quantity^ can have any degrees of comparison. 

U. If an adjcctivrf denoting quality or quantity consifk*; of more 
dian one sylhible, it is generally compared hy preli.xing more for the 
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comfMirative, and most for the supen-Jativo; as, more lieautiful, most 
beautihil. A few adjectivoa uli-w add most to the end of trfo word, 
as a kind af superlatiw} affix; a«, upper, iipperyrtoj?^. 

Remark. —If adjectiv(*s of two Bylhi-W«i end iu v/, /r, or A/**, they are com¬ 
pared )>y inflexion, as holy, holier; tender, tendensr; noble, nobler. 


3. Tho following words arc conipai^^S irregularly:— 

tt # 

Worse, Worst. 

Farther, i Farthest. 

Former, Fort'inost or First, 

lie! ter, Jlcst. 

Later or Latter, 

Lf'SS, 

More, 

Nearer, 

Older or Elder 


Bad, ill, eril, 
Fur, 

Fore, 

Ooo(l, 

T^ttte, , 

Little, 

llflany, inucli, 
Near, 

Old, 


Latest or Last. 
IjOHSt. 

Must. 

Nearest or X< xt. 
Oldest or ICldest. 


III. InFLKXIONS of the PnONOUN. 

Tho Pronoun, like tho Noun for which it stands, is inflected in 
reference to Niimlior, Case, and (render. 


1. Number. 

In reference to NiiTi4)cr, tho personal pronouns, in place of using 
nn inflexion, cliangc tho whole form of the word; as, 

Sinn. Plural. 

I We. ^ 

Thou Yo or you. 

He, she, it They. 


2. Case. 

In reference to Case, the personal pronouns arc more fully inflected 
than the nouns. 

In addition to tho posscssirCy all of thorn (except iV, »yo«, and one) 
have a {^articular form fur tlie objective case likewise; as. 


Nont. 

Ohj. 

I 

Me. 

Thou 

Thee. 

He 

Him. 

She 

Her. 

We 

Us. 

Ye 

You.* 

They 

Them. 
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Rema ^.—IV is not exclusively nomiuativc. It is used by muny old writers 
in the oljoctivo case. In the Bible we have Comfort ye, Comfort ye, wy ; 

where yc is equivalent to yourselves. 

• • • 

2. /, thou^ shcj u% you, and tfiey^ have two forms of the poasesaivo 
case; one to be used when placedri>efore a noun, and the other to be 
used when standing alone; tlieis we say, 


ray •] 
thy 

This is \ j'house. 

your 

theirj 


But, This houye is 


mine. 

thine. 

licrs. 

ours. 

yours. 

^theirs. 


Remark .—Both adji'ctivcs and possessive’ cases can ordinarily bo used cither 
before nouns or sLunuiug alone after tho verb with equal correctness; thus wo 
c^u say, either 

This is a goo<i house; or, Tliis house is good. 

This is John’s house; or, This house is John’s. 


Hence it is indifferent whether we term my, mine, thy, thine, See., a posses¬ 
sive pronoun, or a pronoun in tho possessive case, ns it answers equally well to 
either description. 


The complete table of personal pronouns stands ns follows 



Nom, 

Poss, 

Ohf 

J 


my 

mine, 

mo. 

j 

Tliou, 

thy 

thine, 

thee. 

Sing.'] 

He. 

She, 

her 

hi.s, 

hers. 

him. 

her. 


It, 


it’’, 

it. 


lOne, 


one’s. 

one. 


Wo, 

our 

ours. 

us. , 

Plu.- 

Ye or you. 

your yours, 

you. 


iThey, 

their theirs, 

them. 


TMb relative pronoun who undei^es inflexions in the singular ■ 
number, similar to those of the personal, but makes no change in the 
plural:— 

Nom. Pass. Olj. 

Sing, and Slu. Who, whose, wl^m. 

_ * • 

Which, what, and that undergo no casc*inilcxionB. • 
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•The thii^ personiil jprotioun singular, and the relative, are the only 
ones which make any dirttinctionf^jf gender. Thus: 


3rd Peru. 
MaB, lie, his, him. 
F&ni. She, hcra, her. 
Nmt. It, it.s, It. 


lid. 

Who, whom. 
Which. 


JV. Jnm.kxion.s of Till, Vlkh. 

The Verb is used, for the most ]Mirt, to jitllrm soiiio kind of action. 
Actions iilay he viewed imder a great variety of conditions, in 
reference to the person who iieidorms tliein, the time at which they 
occur, &c. Hence there is a very great number ol‘ rdntions we 
require to express in connexion with tlicm. 

On tliis account it is that the verb, in almo.>t all language s, has by 
far the greatest variety of iiiflexion.s of all the different parts of 
speech. 

The relations of the verb may ])0 oI;e /died under the Voici*, the 
Mood, the Tense, the Person, and the Number. 

Voice. 

If we consider an action, on the one hand, a.s^’xpressing what, 
anything doe.H ; or, on the otlier Jiajul, a.s expressing wliat is done to 
itf we indicate these differences by the use (>f the active and j)assivc 
voice; as, / hve (active); I am loved (jxissive). 

There are in English no inflexions which indicate the passive 
voice. The diflerent shades of meaning here required arc all 
expressed by auxiliaries^ as will be seen hereafter. 

There is, also, ns wo have showa, a kind of middle vbice used in Englislu 
Thus, in addition to tlie expro-ssions, J wav the table (nclive) ; and tlie iabfe ia 
moved .(passive) ; wo enu only say the table moves. To indicate thif voic(*, 
however, there are no distinct forms, as in the Greek language. 

Hood. 

t 

If we regard the mode or manner in which an action presents itself 
to our und^’-standing, we may con.sider it oitlier ife an actual reality, 
or as a poasibil^^, or ns a command, or .as a wusb, or generally as an 
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action ^hoUy undefined. The expres^iol^ of tJiose dilTerent circum¬ 
stances gircs rise to what are called the moods. 

Tlio simple afiirmation of a fact is called th^ /ad'tca/ri'e.niood; 

He (foes. • • 

If a condition or uuccrtaii^y luia to bo expressed, wo, employ what 
is called the Condiiioiml or Stldijunctive mood ; as, If he go. 

When a command i.s expresSc'd, we use the Jmpcmtii'c mood, Go. 

W'heii the jjowor to an action is expressed, wo use the Poieiititil 
mood, / can go. * 

If wc express the action generally Avithout smy limitation of the 
idea, Aveu.so tha Infinitive mood. To go ; Avhich, asAvc beftwo remarked, 
is simply using the verb as though it Avore a noun. 

In addition to tlu‘sc, there arc the participles, on participial moods 
ending in ing and ct/, Avhicli arc simply two forms of I ho A'erb used 
like an adjective, fis a loving jiareiit, a bndsed reed. 

The participial form in ing has also a peculiar use in hTnglish 
ansAvcriiig to the Latin gerund. Thus, lie is to be blamed for 
breaking it. In giving wag Ave ditl Avrong. lie Avas tried for stealing 
a horse. 

Remark ,—Tho Englisli verb is Pxfromely wsinting in injlrxions tu inilicaU’ 
tho moods. Tho indicath'o mood of the regular Acrb, in faet, is tbo only ono 
which has inflexions peculiar to itself. By nicuns of Jiuxiliuries, liowever, avo 
can express all tho varieties of mood with remarkable accuracy, us will be 
shown hereafter. 

Tense. 

If we take into consideration tho time at Avhich the action is 
performed, and duly express it, this gives rise to tJie employment ot 
what are called Tenses, Avhich help us to point out any .action as 
being cither present, past, or future; as, / love, f lovmly I will love. 

The Englisli language is very rich in auxiliaries, and by tlu'ir 
means c^on express more .shades of meaning in the tense relatioim of 
the i*erb than probably any other existing language. Tims it h,a.s a 
present indefinite I love, a present jirogressiA'^c / am loving, and a* 
present complete I have loved. In the same Avay it can express a 
past indefinite / loved, a past progressive I was loving, .'ind a past 
complete I had loved. So again for the future, it can express a 
future indefinite Pshall love, a future progressive I shall he lovina. 
and a future complete I shall have loved. 
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In addition to all this variety of tcnsc.s, wc can make a niynber of 
emphatic forms by the use of the verb To do\ as, I do iom^ I did 
love ; and ^can again employ the '\vh<^lo system of tenses above indi¬ 
cated in their passive 'hh well as i{i their active forms. 

Person and NuBiher. 

Lastly,' If we take into coiisideratiop the person to whom, or thing 
to which the action relates as its subject;—whether it be myself, the 
speaker; or you, the person spoken to; or a third person whom we 
are speaking of, we may indicate all these differences by certain 
inflexions; and show still fui-iher whether this same subject bo 
singular or plural. 

Thus, latrikf, inJicjitfs that T am Iho ihx'r of Iho notion; thou xtrik*'st, that 
you ftro th« door uf it. John Hrikm, th.-it, a jx rsoti nfu'hoin wo arc* spoaking is 
thodoerof it. TIjo forms i>trik(\ siriki-st, and Mrikut, Hrcfinlingly donoto tho 
first, Bocoiid, and third person in rohition tn the Milject of tlu* notion. 

Some of the above relations are e.Npressed by using separate words, 
called atixiliorieSf in connexion with the participial and infinitive 
forms of the principal verb; as, T am loving, 1 have loved, I will (to) 
love. But many others of them are expressed by means of tho 
infloxions wo l»av<; now to fKiint out. 

CONJUt’i.VTlON 01' TIIK VKHIt. 

There are two forms wliich the inflexion of the verb assumes in 
tho English langjiagc—a inod(.*rn form (called al.so ^‘gular), in which 
the past tense and past psirliciplo end in d or cd ; and an ancient 
form (called also irregular), in which the past tense is formed by 
changing the characteristic vow'el of the A crh, and the pa.st participle 
by a similar change, with or without the termination en, 

Modern or Begular Coiyugation. 

TO LOVF. 

Present. Past. Pass. Participle. 

Love. Loved. * I^oved. ^ 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. PluraL 

( 1 . i love. 1. We love. 

Person.^ % Thou lovest. 2. Y«a or you love. 

13, He loves (lovetli). 3. They love. 
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Person, i 


Singular. 

1. I Igved. 

2. Thou lovodst. 

3. Ho loved. 


Impeuative. —Love. 


Past Tense. 


Plural. 


1. We loved. • 

2. ife or you loved. 

3. They loved. 

Infinitive.— To Iqve. 


Participles. 

Present or Incomplete^lAmn^. 

Past or Complete. —Loved. , 

Jiniuirk .—In the conditional or Kubjunctive mood, which is ^ in all other 
roM|)octs precisely the stinic in its inflexions us the indicative, the cst tind a of 
the second and third person singular, are frequently left out; Jf thou /ovr, if 
he love. 

Old or Irregular GorjuS^^oiL 

TO WRITE. 

Present. Past. Pass. Participle. 

Write. Wrote. Written. 


Indicative Mood. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. 


Person. 


1. I write. 

■ 2. Tho€ writest. 

3. He writes (writeth). 


Plural. 

1. We write. 

2. Ye or you tvrite. 

3. They write. 


Past Tense. 


Singular. 


Person. 


2 . 

13 . 


I wTote. 

Thou wrotest. 
He wrote. 


Plural. 

]. We wrote. 

2. Ye or y^ou wrote. 

3. They wrote. 


Imperative.— Write. 


Infinitive _^To write 


Participles. 

Present or Incomplete, —^Writing. 

Past or Cempfete.—Written. 

All verbs in the English language arc conjugated more or less 
according to the abdve forms, except twoy which introduee canothcr 
root into the past tense, viz. the verb to he^ and the vei4} to go. 
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AUXILIARY VERBS. 

m 9 t 

To devclopo the* full conju^tiijQ of the English verb, we must 
employ Auxiliaries. ^ 

An Auxiliary Verb is one whickcis used to assist other verbs in 
expressing sortie particular forms of*Voice^ Alood^ or Tense. 


1. AniUiarieB of Voice. 


1. The verb to he^ joined to the pailiciple of any tr.in- 

ttitive verb, is used to form the Passive Voice. Thus, , 


Active j 


{ 


I love, 

I loved, 


Passive^ ■ 


I am loved. 
I was loved. 


2. The verb to hCy joined with the incomplete p.articiple of any 
priiici[)al verb, expresses the progressive form of the Active Voice. 
Simple form —I strike. Progressive form—am striking. 


C0N.IUOAT1ON OF ATERB ' TO BE: 
iNDic.vTivii Mood. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. 


Person. 


1. I am. 

• 2. Thou art. 

3. lie is. 


* Plural. 

1. We arc. 

2. Yc or you are. 

3. They arc. 


Past Tense. 


Singular. 


Person. 


1. I was. 

2. Thou wast. 

3. He was. 


iMraii.vTiVK.—Be. 


Plural. 

1. We were. 

2. Ye or you -were. 

3. They were. 

Infinitivj;. —To be. 


Participles. 

Present or Incomplete. —Being. 
Past or Cow/?/c<e.-—Been. 
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Conditional Mood. 

Present. ^ ^ 

If I be—If tli^u be—If he be. 

Past. 

If I were—If tliqji wert •—If he were. 

2. of Mood. 

There are three Auxiliaries of Mood p the English language, all 
of Avhich arc defective in their conjugation—two of them having 
only a Pre.sent and Past Ten.se, and ono only a Pre.scnt, viz. mai/, 
catiy and 7nust. 

1. Mai/ i.s used to expres.s permi.ssion or de.siro; a.s, I juai/ go 
(pemiiasion); ma^ ho prosper (desire). The uiood which it thus 
Ibrms is generally called Potential, soineliiues also Optative. 


CONJUGATION OF '^fAY: 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 

1. I may. 

Person.- 2. Thou mayest. 

3. He may. 

Past Tense. 

Singular. 

(1. I might. 

Person, i 2. Thou mightest. 

''S. He might. 

2. Can is used to denote power ; as, I can ride. It forms what is 
more properly called the Potential Mood. 


Plitrar. 

1. We may. 

2. Yo or you may. 

3. They may. 

Plural. 

1. We might. 

2. Yo or you might. 

3. Tliey might. 


CONJUGATION OF ‘ CAN.’ 
Indicative Mood. 


Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

(1. I can. 1. We can. 

Pcrscn. \ 2. Thou canst. 2. Tc or you can. 

' 1 3. He can. 3. They can. 


* tho only word in the English Languiige that ia to tho 

Conditiomil Mood, except in poetry, where it is Hotnetimea used far vmi. 
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Past Tense. 


' Singular ., * 


'Person. 


1 . 

2 . 

^ 8 . 


I could. 

Thou couldst. 
lie could. 


* • 


Plural. 

1. We could. 

2. Yc or you could. 

3. They could. 


3. Must ie used to denote necessity ; as^ You mast leam. It has 
no inflexion whatever, and only used in the presejit tense. 


Sihgular. 

1. 1 inuvst. 
Person. ■ 2. Thou must. 
3. lie must. 


Plural. 

1. AYe must. 

2. y a or you must. 

3. They must. 


The form I am to (a«, lam to inform you) is also empIoyoJ as a somowliat 
weaker expression of nccismty. 


4. In addition to the above Auxiliaries of Mood, the past tenses 
of will and sAal/, namely, would and sliouldy are somctimc.s ustid to 
express conditiony and then form what is termed the Conditional or 
Subjunctive Mood ; as, If you would come, I should be happy. 

All the auxiliaries of mood are joined to tlio Infinitive Mood of the 
principal verb, the particle to being omitted; as, I can {to) go, I must 
(fo) come. 


3. Auxiliaries of Tense. 

The three auxiliaries of tense are havcy shally and tvill. 

1. The auxiliary verb to have is joined with the complete participle 
of the principal verb, and thus forms the perfect tense; aa, I walk 
(present); I Aav£ walked (perfect). 


CONJUGATION OF •HAVE: 
Indicative Mood. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. 
fl. I have. 

Pjfffon.. 2. Thou hast. 
*. 3. He has. 


Plural. 

1. We have. 

2. Ye fit* you have. 

3. They have. 
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Past Tense. 


Person 


Singular. 

1. I had. 

2. Thou hacist. 

3. He hod. 


IjirERATiVE. —Have. 


Plural, 

1. Weha^. 

• • 2. Yc or you had. 

3. They Ijad. 

Infinitive.—T o have., 


• Participles. 

Present. —Having. • Past. —Had. 

2. Shall .and icill are joinG<l to the Infinitive Mo8d of the principal 
vorh, to denote future time; a.s, I shall comCy he will remain. 

JC( mark. —To express siinplfl futurity, shall is used in tlio first prrsoii, and 
vift in tlio .second and tliinl; os, / shall oome, thou wilt covw, ha will come. 
Will, in the first person, generally denotes determination ; oS 1 will come; and 
shnll. in the second and tidrd pcr&ons, generally denote authority: Tlwu shall 
not ktU ; he shall come to-morrmu 


CONJUGATION OF • SHALL ’ AND ‘ WILL: 
Inmcative Mood. 


Present Tense. 


Person. J 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Singular. 

I shall or will. 
Thou shalt or wilt. 
Ho shill or will. 


Plural. 

1. Wc shall or will. 

2. Ye or you sljall or will. 

3. They filiaJl or will. 


Past Tense. 


Person. 



Singular. 

I should or would. 

Thou shouldst or wouldht. 
He sliould or would. 


Plural. 

1. We should or wotdd. 

2. Ye oryou should or would. 

3. They should^or would. 


Both verbs are defective in the other moods and tenses. 


Hole .—The expressions to be going, and to Ite about, ere also used as auxilia¬ 
ries of the future tense, when the action is supposed to follow immediately; 
as, I am going to read; lam about to get up. 


4. Auxiliary of Empliasu and Interrogation. 

The auxiliary verb to do !s employed— 

1. To express tlie emphatic form of the verb; a.s, I do gnjpy it^ I 
did enjoy it, &c. 
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/ 2. To complete the interrogative form of the verb. Thus, instead 

of saying, Go you ? Went he! vfc always employ the form, Do yon 
go ? Did, he go ? , 

CONJUGATION Ot THE VERB ‘ TO DO.' 
iNDiCATivjf Mood. 

9 

Present Tense. • 


Person. 


Singular. « 

1. 1 do. 

2. Thon dost. 

3. lie does. 


Plural .. 

1. We do. 

2. Ye or you do. 

3. Tlicy do. 


Past Tense. 


Singular. 
fl. I’did. 

Person.. 2. Thou didst. 
3. lie did. 

iMPKUATIVr..—Do. 


Plural. 

A. Wedid. 

2. Yc or you ditl. 

3. They did. 

Infinitive. —To do. 


Pauticiple.s. 


Present. —Doing. 


Past. —Done. 

i 


5. Compotind Auxiliaries. 

Two or more .auxiliaries may bo united so as to form numerous 
compound verbal expressions; a.s, I may have loved ; I should have 
been weeping, &c. 

Whatever sluadc of meaning, in brief, we wish to c.xpress in rela¬ 
tion to mood, tense, or voice, we can easily do so by combining some 
of tlie auxiliary verbs with the infinitive mood or participles of the 
principal verb. 

Taking the simple and compound forma of the verb together, they 
may bo conveniently reduced to the following scheme:— 



ProgrwPivc Form. Empliatic Fortil. 


COl^POUND VERBAl* EXPRESSIONS 
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The Passive Vjicc, To he lomlj is conjugated simply with all the moods and tenses ot the verb To 

and the Pasave Participle; as, 
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Irregular Verbs. 

JV* Tlie Irregular Verbs may be conveniently divided into tlirec 

classes. ^ 

1.* Those which have only one Jbpn for the Present Tense, the 
Past Temj0, and Complete Participles They are the following:— 


Present. 

** 

Past. 

•Comp. Participle. 

Burst 

burst 

burst. 

Cast 

cast * 

cast. 

Cost 

cost 

cost. 

Cut • 

cut 

cut. 

Hit. 

hit 

hit. 

Hurt 

hxu-t 

hurt 

Let 

let 

let 

Put 

put 

put 

Kid 

rid 

rid. 

Set 

set 

set 

Shred 

shred 

shred. 

Shut 

#rfiut 

sliut 

Slit 

slit 

slit 

Split 

split 

split 

Spread 

spi-ead 

spread. 

Sweat 

sweat 

sweat 

Tlmist 

tlirust 

thrust. 

c 

Those which have two distinct forms for the above-mentioned 

i of Uic verb. 

They are the fol leaving 


Present. 

Past. 

Comp. Participle. 

Abide 

abode 

abode. 

Awake 

awaked or awoke 

awaked. 

Beat 

beat 

beaten. 

Behold 

beheld 

beheld. 

Bend 

bent 

bent. 

Bereave 

bereft 

bereft. 

Beseech 

besought 

besought 

Bind 

bound 

bound. 

Bleed 

bled 

bled. 

Bless 

blessed 

blessed. 

Breed 

bred 

bred. 

Bting 

brought 

brought 

Build \ 

built 

built 
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PrutmL 

Past. 

Coinp. PartietpU, 

Bmn 

burned or brirnt 

burnt. 

Bay 

bought 

bought. 

Catch 

caught 

caught. 

CHog 

dung 

dung. 

Come 

came < 

come. 

Creep 

crept 

crept. 

Crow 

crew 

crowed. 

Curse 

<jhraed or cuihi 

curst. 

Deal 

dealt , 

dealt. 

Dig 

dug 

iiiw. 

Feed 

fed 

fid. 

Feel 

felt 

felt. 

Fight 

fought 

fought. 

Find 

Ihund 

fi)Uod. 

Flee 

fled 

fled. 

Fling 

flung 

flung. 

<iet 

got 

got. 

iirind 

ground 

gioimd 

Hang 

hanged or hung 

hanged or hung. 

Hear 

heard 

* heard. 

Hold 

hel<l 

held. 

Keep 

kept 

kept. 

Knit 

knitted or knit 

knitted oi knit. 

Lay 

laid 

laid. 

Lead 

led 

led. 

Leave 

left 

loft. 

Lend 

lent 

lent. 

Load 

loaded 

loaded or Jadeii. 

Lose 

lost 

lost. 

Make 

made 

made. 

Meet 

met 

met. 

Pay 

paid 

paid. , 

Read 

read 

read. 

Head 

rent 

rent. 

Hun 

ran 

run. 

imw 

sawed 

sawed or sawn. 

Say 

said 

said. 

Seek 

sough 

sought. 

Sell 

sold 

sold. 

Send 

sent 

seer. 

Shine 

shone 

shone. 

Shoe 

shod 

shod. 


V 2 
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Prttmi, 

Past, 

Comp, PartieipU. 

Shoot 

diot 

diot. 

Sit, 

sat 

sat. 

Sleep 

slept 

slept. 

Slide 

slid 

slid. 

Sling 

slung 

dung. 

Speed 

sped 

sped. 

Spend 

spent 

spent. 

SpiU 

spilt 

f^ilt. 

Stand 

stood 

stood. 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck. 

Sting 

stung 

stung. 

Strike 

struck 

struck or stricken. 

String 

strung 

strung. 

Swing 

swung 

swung. 

Teach 

^ught 

taught. 

Tell 

told 

told. 

Think 

thought 

thought. 

Weep 

wept 

wept, 

Win 

won 

won. 

Wind 

wound 

wound. 

Wring 

wrung 

wrung. 

8. Those which have three distinct forms for the above-mentioned 

parts of the Verb. They are the following:— 

Present, 

Past. 

Comp: Participle, 

Arise 

arose 

arisen. 

Bear, to carry 

bore or bare 

borne. 

Bear, to bring forth 

bore, bare 

bom. 

Begin 

began 

begun. 

Bid 

bid, bade 

bidden. 

Bite 

bit 

bitten or bit. 

Blow 

blew 

blown. 

Break 

broke 

broken. 

Chide 

chid 

chidden. 

Chouse 

chose 

chosen. ' 

Cleave 

deft or clove 

cleft or cloven. 

Clothe 

dothed 

dad or clothed. 

Dare, to venture 

durst 

dared. 

Do 

did 

done. 

Draw 

drew 

(irawn. 

DrA? 

dressed 

drest 
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Pr€MfU. 

Past. 

Comp. ParticipU, 

Dri&k 

drank 

drunk. 

Drive 

drove 

driven. 

£at 

ate 

eaten. 

. Fall 

fell 

fallen. 

Fly 

flew • 

flow'll. 

Forsake 

ibr^|! 

forsaken. 

Freeze 

^iroze * 

frozen. 

Give 

gave 

given. 

Grave 

graved 

graven. 

Grow 

grew 

groi^n. 

Hew 

hewed 

hewn. 

Hide 

hid 

hidden. 

Know 

knew 

known. 

Load 

loaded 

loaded or laden. 

Lie 

lay 

lain. 

Mow 

mowed 

mown. 

Kide 

rode 

ridden. 

Jiiug 

rang 

rung. 

Kisc 

rose 

risen. 

Rive 

rived 

riven. • 

See 

saw 

seen. 

Sew 

sewed 

sown. 

Shake 

shook 

shaken. 

. Shave 

sliaved 

shaven. 

Shear 

sheared 

Khorn or sheared* 

Show 

showed 

shown. 

Shrink 

shrank 

ahruuk. 

Sing 

sang 

sung. 

Sink 

sank 

sunk. 

Slay 

slew 

slain. 

Slink 

Blank 

slunk. 

Smite 

smote 

smitten. * 

Sow 

Bowed 

sown, sowed. 

Speak 

spoke 

spoken. 

Spin 

span 

^un. 

Spit 

spat 

spit 

Spring 

sprang 

sprung. 

Steal 

stole 

stolen. 

Stink 

stank 

stunk. 

Stride 

strode 

stridden. 

Strive • 

strove 

striven. , 

Strew or strow 

strewed or atrowed strown, stzvwed of 



atrowed. 
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Present. 

Past. 

Swear 

swore 

SweU 

swelled 

Swim 

swam ^ 

Take 

took 

Tear 

tore 

Thrive 

throve 

Throw 

threw 

Tread 

trod 

Wax 

waxed 

Wear 

wore 

Weave 

wove 

Write* 

wrote 


Ccmp. Participle, 
sworn. 

swollen or swoln. 

swum. 

taken 

tom. 

thriven. 

^ thrown, 
trodden, 
waxen, 
worn, 
woven, 
witten. 


V. Inflexions of the Advekb. 

The only inflexions which the Adverb undergoes, and that in 
comparatively few cases, are similar to those of the adjective—^viz. 
to point out the three degrees of comparison. I run fast ; he runs 
faster ; ^e runs fastest. 

In the majority of instances, adverbs are compared like adjectives 
by more and most; as, more boautifally; most beautifully. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE STRUCTURE OF WORDS. 

1. Roots and Derivatives. 

Wc have already given an account of the different hinds of words 
in the English language, and of the various inflexions they imdergo; 
the next thing is to show the sources from which fhe words are 
derived, and to follow the processes by which they are formed. 

1. A simple word, of whose origin we can give no further account, 
is termed a root. English roots consist of such words as fafker^ son, 
/ore, strong^ conte, ^o, tree, and most other mono^Uables which 
convey a simple notion or idea. 

. 2. A simple word or root sometimes undergoes an alteration of 
form, ^ther by changing the vowel sound, pr by modify'ing the 
consonantsi ^ Thus, sh'ong becomes strength ; shahe become shock ; 
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gla&s b^mea glaze \ melt becomes smelt&c. These we term 
primary derimtives or stms, 

3. From the primary derivatives, or stems of the language, other 
words are formed by adding pi^dixes and a^es. Thus, strength 
becomes strengthen ; shock becomcjl shocking ; glaze becomes glazier. 
These we term secondary den^ytives. 

4. Two or more w'ords arc •sometimes joined together to express 

one complete idea; coppersmiihy handicrajlsmany &c. 

These we term compound words, , 

2. Sources of English Words. 

1. The principal basis of the English language is the Anglo-Saxon 
element. Of 38,000 principal words, it is reckoned tliat about 
28,000 spring from this source. Nearly all the simple roots and 
primary derivatives are of Saxon origin, and a Uirge proportion tjf 
the secondary derivatives and compoujid words also. 

As the Saxons combined more or less with the oHginul Celtic population of 
this country, they naturally adopted a certain number of Celtic roots into their 
language. These roots have Income, however, so assimilated to the Saxon 
form and pronunciation, that it is now difficult to recognise tliem as coming 
from a foreign source. In addition to the names of mountains, rivers, and 
localities, which are .to a larger extent Celtic, wo may adduce the following as 
instances of Celtic words which havo been assimilated to the Anglo-Saxon 
dialect, and thus come down into the modem English:— 


Bran. • 

Bump. 

Smooth. 

Brat. 

Tarry. 

Dun. 

BiU. 

Dainty. 

Glen. 

Cabin. 

Dam. 

Crag. 

Cobble. 

Pail. 

Lad. 

Quay. 

Pitcher. 

Lass. 


2. The conquest of England by the Normans introduced the 
Norman-French into this country. As the Normatf*French was one 
of the languages which had sprung out of the prevalence of the Latin 
idiom (Romance languages), its inti'oduction prepared the way for 
grafting a large number of originally Latin words upon our primitive 
English stock. Many of these words come first of all through the 
French, and retain to this day the marks of their French origin; but 
as Latin was the learned language of Europe all through, and eveu 
beyond the Middle Ages, a still greater number of words were 
gradually introduced directly from the Latin by English Writers who 
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nouruhed from the revival of letters down to the time o^ Milton. 
From this time the language may be considered as haTing*^beoome 
virtually ^tled. 

TiStin roott have, in ecarcelj any instance, been brought over in their simple 
f' into the English language, but ouly in the form m secondary derivadves. 
'I*.ma,*we never eay to fort, or to mit; brt we say, export, import, porUx^ 
a jjortment ; and remit, omt, commit, eomnitsion, dec. 

3. As science and philosophy wdre first cultivated in Europe 
Miiiong the Greeks, and all other people have studied them more or 
N'Hs under Greek masters, the terms and phrases of the Greek Ian- 
iruage became naturally introduced into the scientific language of 
Murope. Hence most technical terms in mathematics, physics, medi¬ 
cine, botany, as well tis art and philosophy, have been borrowed 
from Greek sources. Those technical terms, wiUi a few other words 
which have gradually conic into more common use, form the present 
(\ reek clement in the English language. 

4. A few words in addition have found their way into our language 
Irom the Italian, die Spanlali, and even tlie Hebrew and Arabic; 
but these have rarely succeeded in becoming thoroughly naturalised 
as a part of our ihodern English. 

3. 

Most of the secondary derivatives in 5ur language are formed by 
putting a syllable either before or afr^ the root. ^ A syllable put 
^»\tore the rtiot is termed a ]irefix, a syllable put ajler the root is 
•'ailed an affix. 

As the prefixes play a very important part in the sti-ucturo of 
words, it will be useful here to give a list of them, classified according 
to die language from which they ore derived. 


I$e, 

For, 

Fore, 

Mid, 

Mie, 

■ 

Over, 


Saxon Prefixes, 

signifying in 07* on; as, abed, ashore, 

forming transitive verbs out of intransidve, f as, bespeak, 
or adding intensity to die meaning, f besmear, 
signifying the contrary; as, forbid, forbear. 

• . before; as, foret^, forebode. 

. . middle; as, midway, midshipman. 

. . ^lure; as, mishap, mistake. 

. . not; as, never, nor. •' 

" 4 • above; as, bverlay, overdone. 
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Outy 

Ufly 

TOy 

Withy 

Undery 

Upy 


Bguifying fx'ccliing; as, outdo, outrun. 

Out; as, undone, unskilled, 
this; as, to>day, tp-night. , 
against or away; as,*wi&stand, withholc^. 
Imoattf; as, underlay, 
upwards; as, upheare, upstart 

Laiid Pre^xes. 


Ay aby ahSy signifying from; as, avert, abstract 

Ad (acy afy agy aly 


aa,a/7,ar,as,at), 
Ain or amhy 
Ante (anti), 

JienCy 
Biy biSy 
Circuniy 

(hy COily corny COly 

(Jontroy 

/)e, 

DiSy diy 

Ey eXy efy 

Equiy 

KxtrOy 

In (with verb), 

In (with adjec^ve), 
Jntery ^ 

IntrOy 
NoHy 

Ob (pbsy off opf 0€)f 

Pevy 
Poety 
PrcBy prty 

PraeteTy 
Proy 
RCy ^ 

Retro, 

Se, 

Sub ($uff mOf jut ), 

SvhttTf 

Super, 

XRtra, 


to; as, adhere, attract, 
round; as, amputate, 
before; as, antedate, anticipatip.' 
well; as, benefit 
two, twice; as, biped: 
round; as, circumvent 
with; as, co-operate, connect 
against; as, contradict, 
down; as, descend, 
apiirt; as, dislodge, diverge, 
oyitjiaa, elect, export, 
ly; as, equidistant. 

Smd; as, extraordinary, 
into; as, induct 
' iclegant. 

"^^nterlude. 
within; 03, introduce, 
not; as, nondescript, 
against, or, in the way of; as, obstruct, 
occur. 

through; as, |>erspire. 
after; as, £»fj8tpone. 
before; as, pre-ordain. 
beside, past; as, pretermit 
forth; as, project 
back; as, remit, 
backwards; as, retrospection, 
apart; as, sej)aratc. 
under; as, subject 
underneath; as, subterfuge, 
over; as, superfluous. 
acro»}; as, ^nsport 
beyond; as, ultramontane^ 
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Greeh Prefixes. 

^ or an (a, av)^ sigpi/ying not; as, anarchy 
Amphi s both as, amphibions. 


Ana (am), 

Anti (avri), 

Apo (airo), 
j4rcA {apxoi)t 
Auto (avroc), 

Cota (rara), 

Dia (5ta), , 

Pn (ev)j 

JCpi (ewt),’ 

(£1)/ 

JCu (ev)f 

Jlemi 

Hetero {iTepoc)f * 
Hyper (vvep). 

Meta (licra), 

Para (Trapa), 

Peri (irept)f 
Spn, sylf sym (awi'), 


ii|ff ns, anatomy, 
against;• 218 , antichristian. 
irom; fts, apostle, 
first or*chicf; as, archangel 
self; as, autoffrat. 
down; as, catastrophe, 
through; as, diameter, 
in; as, enharmonic, 
upon; as, epitaph, 
out of; as, exodus, 
well; as, euphony, 
half; as, hemisphere, 
different; us, heterogeneous, 
over; as, hypercriti<^. 
under; as, hypothesis, 
change; as, metamorphosis, 
beside; as, paradox, 
aroitfd; as, perimeter. 
withSMn, sympathy, ^llogism. 


The affixes will bo explained in^^ting of the structiiro of eiicli 
individual part of speech. 


4. Stimetnre of fhe Ifoim. 

English Nouns are either—1. Original Roots; 2. Primary Deri¬ 
vatives or Stems; 8. Secondary Derivatives or Branches; or, 
4. Compound Words. 

1. The original noun roots of the English language consist of the 
names of all the common objects of nature and human life around 
us; such as, Sun^ moon, star, sea, stonCf rock^ hillj father^ fmytherj 
sister^ hrothery hope^feary lovSt shamCy eySy ear^ handy am, footy lip, 
cowy sheepy dogy caty &c. ' 

These word.s, and others of the same kind, have descended to u« 
through our Saxon forefathers from a period lying beyond aU reach 
of historical research, having undergone only partial changes in 
spelling and pronunciation, without at all lo^ng their fundamenbil 
character. 
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2. English nouns, which come under tho tide of primary derim- 

timSf are also, with few exceptions, of Saxon origin. They are 
formed as follows;— % • 

(1.) By modifying the Yowelof^the root; BlesSy dliss; feed^ 

food; bind, bond; hmt, net; sit, seat; sing, sor^; Hrike, 

Mvoke, &c. • 

(2.) By modifying the £Iqs&^ consonant of the root, or adding 
another consonant; as, SUeJe, stitch; dig, ditch; heal, health ; drive, 
drift; smite, smith; believe, belief; prove, proof. 

(3.) By modifying both vowel and consonant;*as, live, life; lose, 
loss ; choose, choice ; weave, weft ; thieve, theft, &c. 

(4.) Many Saxon nouns are formed by modil^ing the initial 
consonant, more particularly by prefixing the s sQund to it; as, haft, 
shaft; loath, sloth; wet,stveat; ward, sword; thread, shred, 

3. English nouns, which como under the title of secondary deri^ 
vatives, are formed by a considerable variety of affixes. 

A. Saxon derivatives are formed by tho following affixes 


er. 



ste.r, 

ess, (fern.) 


(1.) Signifying agent or doer. 


as 


BiD|b singer, 

He, liar; 

drink, drunkard; 

brag, braggart, 
pun, punster, 
seam, seamstress. 


y Derived 3&om verbs. 


ling, 

kin, 

ork, 

let or et. 


(2.) Forming Dminutives. 

as dear, darling. \ 

.. lamb, lambkin. I * 

hill, hillock. I Derived from nouns. 
.. stream, streamlet; | 

flower, floweret j 


(3.) Demtif^ abstract ideas, such as State, Condition, Action, 


ship, aa 

hood or head, 
dom, • 

rrff. 


friend, friendship, 
man, manhood, 
king, kingdom, 
slave, slavery. 


1 

Derived from jiouns. 
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agtj w Till, luiage. t 

ter, .. Jaugh, laughter. I Derived h:om verba. 

foch, , .. ^ wed, wedlock, j 

. , (Derived from adjec« 

nt88, .. white, wpitenens. j •' 

O 

(4.) Denoting histrument. 

•* 

as gird, girdle. 

ely .. shove, shovel. • Derived from verbs. 

ety .. hack,'hatchet. 

B. Latin and French derivatives are formed by the following 
affixes:— ‘ 


till, tillage. 


tor, ior, 

triXy 

eer, 


(1.) Signifying an agent or a person generally. 

(From Latin noi 
as auditor, sponsor. J 


atiii nouns in tor 


executrix. 

auctioneer. 


From Latin nouns in trix. 
From French nouns ending 
, in uirCy and ier, ear. 


legatee. | 

(2.) Forming Diminutives 


From French nouins ending 
• / 
in e. 


aster, 

CUUy Uy 
iclty 


poetaster. 

animalcule. 

particle. 


From Italian nouns in astro. 
From LatCn nouns in culuSy 
-a, -wwi; as, animalculumy 
particula. 


(3.) Signifying ahstract ideas. 


ary, as 

commentary. | 

cy. 

clemency. | 

ence, ance, 

penitence. | 

ice, •. 

justice. 

io», fion, SUM,.. 

action, paasic 

V 

ment, * . .. 

ornament. i 


Fixmi Latin words in tia; 
as, dementia. 

From Latin w^ords irj antia 
or entia ; as, peemtentia. 


From Latin'words in ib; as, 
actio. 

From Latin words ip men- 
turn ; as, omamentum. 
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fi7 


our, 

as ardour. 


.. dignity. 

• 

tude, 

.. multitu^. 

ture, sure, 

•• 

.. tincture. 


( From T^tin words in or, 
through the French; ns, 
ard<^f ardeur. 

From l^tin words in tas; 
as, dignitca. 

From Latin words in tudo ; 

as, multitudo. . 

From Latin words in ura ; 
aa, tinctura. 


Many nouns of the ahom description are formed directly from wrbs, by simply 
changing the accent, e. g., 7b affix, an affix; To export, anjxport, fee. 


C. Greek derivatives are formed hy the following affixes 


an, 

tSty 

ite, 


(1.) Signifififig agent, or person.. 


musician. 

sophist. 

Israelite (patro¬ 
nymic). 


From Greek words in koc (ii:oa). 
. arrriQ (istis). 


trijc (tt#s). 


isJt, 


(2.) Farming Diminutives. 
as asterisk. From Greek orreptotroc. 


yi 

im, sm, 
iCj ics, 
ma, 
sis, 


as 


e • 


(3.) Signifying abstract ideas. 


epitome, anarchy, 
deism. 

arithmetic. 

panorama. 

hypothesis. 


From Greek nouns in n (d). 
[From Greek nouns in ivpoc 
1 or lapa (ismos or t«ma). 
(From Greek adjectives in 
( iicoi'f -a, -or (koSf •a, -ore). 
(From Greek nouns in pa 
1 (ma) 

(From Greek nouns in 

I (««)• 


4. Compound nouns of Sa.xon origin exist largely in the present 
English language, and are not unfrequently coined as necessity re¬ 
quires; e.g. housemaid, railroad, helmsman, steamboat, cast-iron, &c. 

Compound words, derived from I.<atin and Greek, are borrowed in 
their compound foim from those languages. New ones are icoined 
only for scientific purposes. 
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5. Stractare of the A^'eetiYe. ^ 

* Engli^ Adjectir^ like Engligh Nouns, are either,—1. Original 
Roots; 2. Primary Derivative;* 3. Secondary Derivatives; oi, 
4. Compound Words. c 

1. Many adjectives derived from Gie Saxon are rootSy inasmuch o*- 

no simpler form of the word can now bo psigued from wliich thi j 
have originally sprung. Such arc, goody body longy shorty highy ihiny 
ihicky whilCy blacky &c. * 

2. English adjectives, which come under the title of primary 
derivativeSy are also of Saxon origin. 

They are formed, like the noun-steins, from verbs and nomis, or 
other adjectives, in the following ways:— 

(1.) By modifying the vowel; filly full] ivnngy wrong’y pridcy 
proud'y stringy strong. 

(2.) By modifying or adding a con.sonant; as, loathcy loth ; four, 
fourth, 

(3.) By modifying both vowel and consonant; as, wity wisc\ far. 
fiflh. 

(4.) By adding on an initial consonant; as, hollow, shallow, lighf, 
slight, deep, steep, hoarse, coarse, rough, giiiff. 

3. English adjectives ivhich come under the title of secondan/ 
derivatives, are formed by a considerable variety ipf allixes:— 


A. Saxon dwivatives ore formed by the following;— 


edy 

as 

left-handed. 

cn, 


wooden. 

em, 

erhjy 


southern. ) 
Boutljcrly.) 

fold. 


fourfold. 

July 


truthful. 

ishy 


whitish, boyish. 

less, 


houseless. 

like, ' 


lifelike. ) 



lovely. J 


(Participial form cf adjee 
1 live. 

Meaning material. 

direction ( used wi 11 
the points of tin 
compass). 
repetition, 
full Of " 
rather (diminutivo 
and Bometiim' 
likeness, 
without. 

j resemblanpe or fi- 

1 ness. 
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t'rme. • as 

winsome. | 

irard. 

windward. 


A 1 

mighty. • | 

nn (prefix), 

uugod4\ ] 

• 

li. Latin derivatives are fori«cd by the 

alj as 

equal. | 

an, 

human. |' 

ant, ent, 

elegant, eminent. | 

c (preceded by 1 
consonant),) ' * 

marine. | 

fii', 

horrific. 

ferous, 

0 

carboniferous. | 

ihle, able, 

visible. 1 

id. 

timid. 1 

ih ill’, 

fertile. , 

dent, 

violent. 

|] 

ose, ovs, 

verbo.sc, copiou.s. ■ 

pie, hie. 

triple, double. 

tory, sory. 

J 

migratorv. 

iive, 

captive. 

fious, 

arduous. |‘ 

que (French) •, 

cblique, 1' 


. . direction to a place. 
The ^jectival lorm of n 


noun. 


mis (preceded by con¬ 
sonant); as,, marinus. 

L'om Latin adiectives in 


■r 

fc7' and ferus ; as, pestifer 
or pestiferus. 


old! s; as, vio/ens. 
roiu Latin udjectiveH ir 
ostts ; as, vci'bosus^ co- 
ptiosus. m 


tof'ius, sorius ; as, imgra- 
iorins. 


UU8 ; as, ardnus ,, 
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C. Greek derivatires are formed nmply by— ^ 

tp, • as ^ hieroglyphic. (From Greek adjecthree in 
ical^ .. * aritlimetical^ 1 iKot ; as, apiO/ii|m‘oc< 

Compound adjectives exist to e large extent in the Erighsh 
language, particularly in the partieipifol form; as, leji~handedy r^ht- 
mindedy hlue-eyed, &c. 


6. Structure of the Pronoun. 

Pronouns are either,—1. Original Roots; 2. Derivatives; or, 
$. Compoi^d “WordH. 

All of Oiem are of Saxon origin except ‘ one.’ 

1. The pronouns which may be r^ardocl as original roots of the 
English language, arc, /, ««?, wv, us, thou, ye, you, he, she, if, they, tvJio, 
self. 

Observation .—Of the above, he, she, it, and they, were not originally per* 
sonal pronouns, but demonstrative adjectives (like the Latin hie an>] tile); 
bnt they are, nevertheless, original roots, which have come to he used prono- 
minally. 


2. The following pronominal forms are derivatives :— 


Thee, 

Him, 


Her, 

Them, 

Thy, 

Our, 

Tour, 

llieir. 

Mine, 

Thine, 

Here, 

His, 

Omw, 

Tours, 

Thrirs, 

Its, 


Ohjoctivo form from ihofu. 

Originally a dative form from the maac. he and 
neut. hit of flic Saxon /ic^ heo, hit (he, sho, 
it); now an objective maac. 

Originally a feminine dative and possessive 
form from the Saxon heo. 

Originally a dative form from the Saxon that. 
Possessive form from me. 

. . . . thou. 

. . . . we. 

. you. 

. . . . they. 

. my. 

. thy. 

. . . . her. 

. . . . his. ' 

. . . . oi/r. 

. . . . your. 

» . . . thetr? 

. . . It (modnm’) 
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Whonif Objective form &om who ; originally dative. 
fHicUf Neuter form from who. 

thWf Derived from tlic French on, which is an ab¬ 
breviation of homme. % • 

One’s, Possessive 4brjn of one. 

Whtch^ A compouud%nn originally from who and likt 
(in th^ Scottish dialect whilk). 

3. The compound pronouns those formed by the union of the 
words self and owuy with various of the personal and possessive pro¬ 
nouns ; as, myself my owUy themselvesy one's^self &g. 

7. Structure of the Verb. 

English Verbs are either—1. Original Roots; 2. Primary Deri¬ 
vatives; or, 3. Secondary Derivatives. 

Compound VerT)B can bardly bo said to exist in tho English language, con- 
eistiug only of a few semi-technical Ibmis like, haniatring^ whiUwaah, &c. 

1. All the English verbs of the old form of conjugation are of 
Saxon origin, and all of them form original roots of the English 
language. 

A considerable number of other verbs, which are now conjugated 
accortling to the modern form, were once conjugated according to the 
ancient; as, climhy laugh, quake, &c. These arc also to be regarded 
a« original roots of the language. 

2. English verbs which come under the title of prmari/ deriva¬ 
tives, are, with very few exceptions, also of Saxon origin. They are 
formed from original nouns and verbs in the following ways:— 

(1.) By modifying the vowel; as, lie, lay] sit, set] fl/tflee] fall, 
fell, &c. 

^ This Class is all of Saxon origin. ^ 

(2.) By modifying the last consonant, either as to form or pro¬ 
nunciation; as, advice, advise] hath, bathe] grease, grease] use, 
use, 

OhsermHons.—la) This class of verbs is fonned from nouns, ai)d they are, in 
soxa^fm cases, of Latin origin. 

(6) The e at the end of baths, breathe, &c., is added only to modify the sound 
of the preceding consonant 

(3.) By modifying both vowel and consonant; as, drink, ^rmeik 
glass, glaze ; hounfi, hunt ; wring, wrench, &c. 
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(4.) By prefixing s or t\ as, dun^ stun; mdt, smd^\ whirl, 

twirl, &o. ^ 

• SemarJk —There is ^great nmnber of dorivatire verbs in Enelish, which are 
formed bj combiaing*two or more of ^hcse changes. .The following maybe 
cited: — Crack, acratch; cut, scud; h'pi skip\ hi.ave, shove', hoot, sh^t] mar, 
emear\ tread, otiraddU\ reach, stretch', toa(p, swerve', haunt, saunter. 

3. English verbs -which como un(|{ir tlie title of sewndary deriva¬ 
tives, are formed by a considerable varietyj^f affixes. 

A. Saxon derivatives aredbrmed by the following;— 

en, as heighten, weaken; signifying to make. 

er, climb, clamber; frequentative force. 

ish,' burn, burnish; {various.) 

le, nip, nibble; . frequentative force. 

y, soil, sully; . to make. 

Jtmark. —(1.) Many nouns and a^jcctiv*- Is.ive been turned into verba -with¬ 
out any change whatever; as, ^ 

Dry, . .To dry. 

Cool, ^ . .To cooL 

Bain, . - . .To rain. 

Salt, . . .To salt. 

An increasing tendency (which OTight to he resisted) to use the same word 
for diJfcrent parts of speech is perceptible in the present day. Many such 
■verbs have now become accepted ; as, to crop a farm; to art locate a cause; to 
ship goods, &c. But such Leenses sliould be very sparingly admitted. 

(2.) There is a natural tendency in the Saxon elegient of tbo English 
language to prodnec a number of verbs from tlie same i-oo^ varying somewhat 
thoir form, to expres.s corresponding inodificHtions of meaning. 

Thus, from clap: we have clash, clutter, clutch, cluster; from creep: crouch, 
crook, crawl; from drip: drop, droop, drihble, strip; from kill: quell, quail, 
squeal; from tip: rive, strip, strap; from tread: trump, trample, stride, straddle. 

B. Latin derivatives are formed— 

4 

(1.) From tho root of the verb; as, 

Discern, from Discemere. 

Concur, . . Concurrero. 

Condemn, .. Condemnare. 

Defbnd, . . Defendcre. 

Inflect, . . Infiectere. 

&c. &c. 

The ’rooiis got by throwing off the torminarions of the infinitive: are, irt^ 
•Sre, -Ire. , 
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(8.) Fx|>m the supine of tihe verb; as, 

Act, from Actum. 

Audit .. AuditaiA 

Accept, , .• , Acceptuni. 

Credit, .. * Creditum. 

Debit, Debitiini. 

Affect, Affectum. 

Investig{\^, .. Investigiitum. 

Expedite, .. Expoditum. 

&c. • &c. 

w 

C. Greek derivatives are formed by the termination ise or tee; as, 
baptize (from 

This termination, ise or iee^ has been adopted to form many modem English 
verbs; os, to Germanise, or to Italicise, &c. 

8. Structure of the Adverb. 

English Adverbs arc either—1. Original Roots; 2. Primary Deri¬ 
vatives ; 3. Secondary Derivatives; or, 4. Compound Words. 

1. The original adverbs of tlie English language consist of a few 
monosyllables derived from the Saxon ; such as, now^ then, there, here^ 
oft, tvell, ill, not, so, thus. 

Observation. — Then, there, thus, and here, have now been traced pretty clearly 
to genitive, accusative,^nd dative forms of the Saxon demonstrative pronouns.* 

2. Primary derivatives are formed— 

(1.) From numerals; as. 

Once, twice, thrice ; from one, two, three. These were orifpnally the ordinary 
genitive forms of the numerals. 

(2.) From nouns; as, 

Needs, . . Genitive of need. 

Whilom, . Dative of while. 

So we say— 

Mornings, for Of a morning (Gter. morgens). 

JEvenings, .. Of an evening (Ger. abends), 

Mondays, .. Of a Monday. 

8 .) From other adverbs; as, 

Thence, tkither, fhxn There, 

Hence^hither, Here. 

k2 
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Oh»eT%ations.—{,tt) A few <'rts»;s tJso occur in which adverbs ar| formed out 
of edyectivcB and pn*positious by adding the geniUre tenniuation *( a% 

, Unawaut^ from Unaware, 

Beeideeh • • Beside. 

(6) A large numbisr of the prepciBj|tidns are joined to verba, and used adver¬ 
bially, without any change in their form. Thus we say, To go dow% «p, *n, abowt^ 

thnniqh, acro^, &c. . _ 

(c)’ The participial form of the verb ra sometimes used adverbially; as, The 
man came walking-. The church stood ^caming^among the trees. 

All the primary derivatives amongst the English adverbs are of 
Saxon origin, and nearly fill have been primarily inflexions of nouns, 
pronouns, or adjectives. 

3. Eu’glish advorbs which come under the title of secondary deri¬ 
vatives, arc formed in tJie following ways:— 

(1.) By the alfixea— 

ly ; as, wisely, cunningly. 

This may be termed the general form of the adverb, when derived regu¬ 
larly from the corresponding adjective. 

ward or wards ; as, backward, from back. ) Signifying 

sidewards, side. ) direction, 

ways or wise, always, all. 

likewise, like. 

The terminations wise and ward ore only used with Saxon derivatives; ly is 
a universal adverbial form for all derivatives. 

(2.) By the prefixes— 

a ; as, ashore, .aboard, adrift, aground. 

be-, .. behind, betimes. 

These two prefixes are the remains of the prepositions on and fty. 

4. There is a great number of compound adverbs in the English 
language, formed by combining together various other parts of 
speech; as, forthwith, peradeenture, pell-mell, see-saw, sometimes, 
somewhere, thereabout, straightway, yesterday, to-morrow, hencefor¬ 
ward, headlong, &c. 

We may add also those derived from compound adjoctaves; as, 
lefi-handedlyf good-naturedly, tll-manneredly, &c. 

9. Stmoture of the FrepositioiL 

Prepoaitiona may be divided, in relation to their structure, into 
three • Unds—1. Simple Original PrepoSitions; 2. Derivatives;. 
8 . Yerbai Prepositions. 
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1. simple orifjinal prepositions of the En^liBh langungc .ir© tlie 
follo\ving:— At, hp, for, from, in, on, of, till, to, through^ up, with. 

liemark —As propusitions aro relationnl words, andVdways appoKr latvr i» 
the development of a language than words ^onveying notions, it is prolitiblo that 
none of them are, strictly speaking, original roots, but that they have been formed 
out of nouns and verba. This formation, however, is so remote, that they’may 
br considered practically ns simple aftd original forms. 

2. Of derived propositions, many aro ibrmed fi'om verbs, adjec* 
tives, and other {)arts of speech, by the use of the prefixes— 

a ; as, amid, afmtt, aftove, along, among, atkSfart, around, againat. 

be-, as, beside, before, below, beneath. In-tween, Iteyond. • 

Others ore formed by combining two simple prepositions together; as, into, 
7(nto, ifpon, within, without, throughout. 

.*1. Verbal prepositions are simply the imperative and participial 
forms of verbs used prepositionally ; e.g. Concerning, during, regard¬ 
ing, respecting, touching, save, and except. 

All the prepositions of tho first and second class are of Saxon origin, those of 
the third of I.atin. 


10. structure of the CorjimctloiL. 

English Conjunctions may be classed under the three head.s;— 
1. Simple; 2. Derivative; 3. Compound. 

1. I'he simple conjunctions of the Engliidi language are— And, or, 
hut, if, as. 

2. The derived injunctions arc such as— Nor, neither, cither, than, 
though, whether, even, for, that, since, seeing, except. 

3. Compound conjunctions are such as are made up of two or more 
other words; as, Howbeit, in as far as, nevertheless, moreover, where¬ 
fore, whereae, although, &c. 
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PAFiT [II. 

OF SYNTAX. 

CHAPTER I. 

. OX THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

SCOT. I.—PKlMAlir ELKMENTS OF THE SENTENCE. 

A sentence ts a complete thought expressed in words. 

Every diought supposes, That there is an object which occupies 
the mind; and, 2dlg^ Tlmt the mind tliinks something about it. 

\\rhen wo express a thought, the thing which has occupied our 
mind is called the subject \ that wdiich we have thought, and which 
we now afHrm rcsjHscting it, is called the predicate ; ah, 

Sub. PreJ. 

Fire — hums. 

IHxplanation. —^Tho miuJ, in the act of thinking, unites two ideas together, 
l ur ojcample, gold and glitirr are two idoiis, which we possess singly. If wo 
1.0 w bring them together, so that the one is affirmed of tko other, we create the 
sentence, Gold glitters ; which is the due expression of onr thought. 

The real essence and life of the sentence lies in this union of two 
ideas. The bond which unites them is called the copula. 

The copula (whicli conhiins the affirmation) is most frequently 
included in the same word ^vith the predicate; as, 

Time Jlks. 

Frequently, however, the copula is expressed by a distinct word; 
as, Man is mortal. 

In comp^^nnd verbs, the <^ula is always contained in the auxUiarg; as, 
' in ever ^aU 1 forget him.' Here the tarnation is evidently inclnded in the 
auxiliary shall. 

In grammatical analysis, it is more convenient to regard the copula as belong* 
ing to the predicate; so that instead of haring three essential elements to evexy 
sentence, as is the case in Logie, wo shall hare only two, namdy, 

1. The jlfq^bject, which expresses the thing about which,we w i^teaking; and 

2. The Predicate, which contains what we affirm of the^subject. 
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A BCQt|iice wjiioh consists only of a simple subject and predioate^ 
and nothing more, is said to be in its barest and most elementary 
form. Both the subject and the predicate may ^ ealarged,.a8 in ths 
following example:— . ^ ' 

9bb. Prcd. 

Elemntarif /orm, * Men think. • 

Enlarged form Wfse men think rightly. 

.^ere we add an attribvue to each part of the sentence. The attri¬ 
bute to the subject is expressed by oxi^adjective\ the attribute or 
modifying word to the predicate is expressed by ai^ adverb. 

, ,Thu8 we have two principal and two subordinate elements, which 
enter into the formation of sentences; namely. 

Principal. Subordinate. 

1. Subject. ‘ 3. Attribute to subject 

2. Pre^cate. 4. Modifying word to predicate. 

These four elements answer to the four kinds of notional words 
before referred to; namely, 

,1. Noun. 2. Verb. 3. Adjective. 4. Adverb. 

Vide p. 2C. 

lU.nufk .—Wlicn the predicate iu a truDHitivo verb, it is necossaxy that the 
olgcct to which the action relates should be stated ; as, 

Attiib. Bub. Prcd. Object. Modifying word. 

Wise I men | employ | their tulcnti | rightly. 

The object, however,*introduces no new element into tho sentence; but is 
expressed by exactly the same forms of speech os the subject. 

SECT. II.—^EXPANSION OF TU£ FRIMAKT ELEMENTS OF THE SENTENCE. 

1. The Phrase. 

Besides employing the pronoun instead of the noun, we may form 
a jihrase consisting of two or more words, and use it in place of the 
noim, eithmr as a subject or object to the sentence. 

Thus,* in place of the sentence, ^ Anger is madnes,* we could say, 
* To be angry is to be mad; * where we have substituted a phrase in 
the irfimtive mood for each of the nouns in the first sentence. 

In like manner we might say ,' Being angry is being mad;' where 
we have substituted ^^participial phrase for tho same nouns in each 
instance.' 
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pa/rtinpi<d fi/rmB are most extensively need, in tbe English^ lanf^age^ 
in place of nonna, thoug^h rctain'ing, at the same time, some of the qualities of 
the verb, . 

’ The e»8mtial elemeny of tlie verb, indeed, that of having the power of afittrma- 
tion, they do not possess; bnt they i^taiu the power 0 / expressif^ action, and 
of taking one or more objects after tWtn. They are nsed most {reqnently with 
prepositions, forming thus a large scries of useftil prepositional j^raaes; but 
they are not unfreqnently cmplc.yed witholit prepositions, to take the place of 
the subject or the object in a sentence. 

( 


In place of Subject. 
In place of Object. 


With Prepositions. 


Examples. 

« 

1. Doing his dntg is the delight of a good man. 

* 2. Benevolence implies doing good to all mankind. 

"S. lam tired of walking. 

4, He is never weary or reading his books. ^ 

J 5. In coming t(p the lane, I met William. 

6. The necessity of bt mg prepared for every em< egeneg 
is unquestionable, d^. &c. &c. 


In the great majority of case.s these participial forms correspond in meaning 
with the liUtin germd. 


1. The noun, then., in the structure of sentences^ can he expanded 
into irfinitivc and participial phrases. 


Again, in place of tJic adjective, we may also employ a phrase. 

Thus, for the sentence, * Wise men arc happy;’ we may siy, *Men 
of toisdoM are happy; ’ where die adjective is turned into a preposi¬ 
tional plirasc. 

Or "we might say, * Men pursuing wisdom are fiappy; ’ where we 
have substituted a participial phrase for the adjective. 


2. The adjective, therefore, in the structure of sentences, can he 
espanded into prepositional and participial phreues. 


Lastly, in place of the adverb, we may make use of a phrase also; 
as. He acted wisely. lie acted with wisdom, 

3. Thus the adverb also may he expanded tnto an equimlent pre^ 
positional phrase* 

Th# verb can also be expanded into the copula and the attribute. Thus, 

He raws, may be expanded into 
He is a maniac ; or. 

He is of unsound ndnd. 
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2. The Subordinate Sente^o* 

The Noun, tlie Adjective, anJ tile Adverb, in addition to being 
expanded into phrases^ ina 7 *be further expanded into subordinate 
sentences. Thus, in the three!|entcnces, 

1. Anger is madnesa; 

2. To bo angry ia madneas; 

3. That a man should be angry is^nadnesB; 


we have three forms of the subject —Is/, as a noun; 2dlyi as noun- 
phrase ; 3d/y, as a noun-sentence. 

Again, in the three sentences, 

1. The wise man is happy; 

2. The man of wisdom is happy*, 

3. The man who is wise is happy; 

wc have three forms of the attribute —Is/, as an adjective\ as 
an adjective-phrase ; 3(//y, as an a^ective-sentence. 

Lastly, in the three sentences, 

1. Ho acts wisely; 

2. *ne acts with wisdom; 

3. He acts as a wise man should act; 


we have three forms of the modifying term —Is/, as an adverb ; 
as an adverbial-phrase ; Sd/y, as an adverbial-sentence. 

From the above explanations^ we see how the priirUiry elements of 
the sentence may he expanded into elements of a second and of a thiid 
degree; those of the first degree consisting of words, those of the 
secondjof phrases, those of the third of subordinate sentences. 

All sentences, however complex, consist of these dements either 
in their simple or expanded fi>rms. 

The following Table will give a complete view of the component 
parts of sentences, arranged according to the principle just explained:—* 
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llaviag taken a survey of the elements of which all sentenoes 
t’onsist, we proceed to explain the different kinds of sentences in 


(K'tail. 


I 


SECT. HI.—SIMPLE SENTE! 


^^C£. 


A sentence is called samjile^ohen it contains only om finite verb. 


^1. 0/*the Subject. 

By die subject of u sentenc<i is meant that respecting which any 
aflirmution is made ; as, Moses died. ^ 

When the subject consists of a single word or phrase, with or 
w'lrhput die article*, we call it a simple, subject; when attributes of 
any kind are added to dcline its signincation more fully, w^e call it 
an enlarged subject. 

A. The Simple Subject. 

The simple subject is a word or phrase standing in the nominative 
rascj and answering to the question who ? or what 7 os, 

Who perished ? Cwsar perished. 

What is agreeable ? Heading good hooks is agreeable. 

If the subject consist of a wot'd merely^ with or without the article, 
ihat word must be either 


1. A iwun'j as, Pompey fell; Walking is healthy; or, 

2. A word used in place of a noun ; as, 

(a) A pronoun; He fell bravely. 

(b) An adjective; The wise are happy. 

If the subject consist of a phrase (or clement of the second degree; 
it must be either 

1. An infinitive phrase; as, to walk is healthy; qe, 

2. A participial phrase; as, walking in the fields is healthy. 

1i(marks.—\. In an imperative sentence, the subject thou or ye is often 
omitted, though it is still involved in the use of the verb; as, do {tmi) home; 
hasten (ys) into the town. 

2. 1% the case of impersonal verbs, the sabject is indefinite, and its place is , 
occupied by the pronoun it ; as, It rains. 

3. There is yet a third exceptional form, viz. when a sentence begins with it 
as the subject, and the explanation of ^at is implied in this sutgect fbllows 
the predicate in a kind of amposition phrase or sentence \ as, 

It DOW happens that, Bobert returned from Palestine; 
i. e. Jt, viz. that Bobe^ returned from Palestine, now happened. ^ • 

4. Pbiticipial and infinitive phrases used as sulgects, may n^ain their ihll 
government ^.vfirhs; as drinking water is healthy; to do goofine our duty. 
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B'. Tfte JSnlarffed Subject. 

When one or more Uttributes are added to the simple suHbjoed^ it is 
said to he enlarged; aSf The beneficent wisdom of the Almighty is 
visible •everywhere. ' 

Tho word unadom, in the abovf srntencp, v somt'timeH called the grammatical 
euhjfci, while the whole expreroion, ‘ The bcjieficent wisdom of the Almighty/ 
is called the logical autject Gniromatically speaking, the word uiad<m is the 
nominative case to the verb but logically speaking, tho affirmation is made 
not respecting wisdom generally, but respecting the henejicmt utfadom of God. 

Notnetimes the assertion would be quite untrue if made of the grammatical 
subject only, but may bo quite correct when made of the logical subject; as, 
Good men arc always respected. 

The nubject is enlarged by any kind of expression that can stand 
as a complement to the noun. 

By a complement to the noun, wo mean any attributive word or words which 
either limit or qualify its meaning. 

1. Complements to the noun of the first degree are the following:— 

(1.) Tho adjective^ as, 

A cheerful disposition lightens labour. 

Ihese. men are truly noble. 

(2.) The noun in apposition; 

Charles the king was belieaded in 1649. 

William the Conqueror died in 1087. 

(3.) The noun or pronoun in the |X)sse88iTe case; as, 

Secket’s dcat^ caused great consternation. 

His reputation had been great 

Jlemarh. —1. Tho participle is used as a complement of the first degree, but 
thi'n it is strictly equivalent to an adjective; as, Tlie dying man revived. 

2. The adverb of place or time is sometimes employed as a complement to 
the noun ; as, The church is veiy- fine. In such instances, Aerc, there, 8 k., 
are evidently used as equivalents fur the phrases, in this place, in that place. 

3. 'NVhen the sul^ect expresses measure or quantity, it can take an adverb as 
a complement; as, Nearly a poand was missing. Almost a doseu were present. 
Perhaps it might bo more correct, however, to consider these adverbs as qualify¬ 
ing the a^’eotive * \' in the sens^ of one. 

2. Complements to the noun of the seoond degree are— 

(1.) The preposi'ional pliraae; as, 

A man o/ virtue is trusted even by his enemies. 

The medio i of smelting iron is very curious. ‘ 

The thirst/> geld is degrading. 
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(2.) jrii' [»articipial pbraee; as, 


WiUiani, having conquered Harold, asMuded the throne. 

RimoU from towns he ran his godly rt|:e. 

Rimarks — 1 . ' 'nder the pK>po««it^nal phrase may^ classified that pecufiar 
torm of expressioi Minch is called p^tUive, us, One of the laoet remaikable 
tvints took place in this reign. Three oj mg frunds were absent. 

2. Under the participial phroseipnay be classified the participle, preceded by 
the rerb to be, an. This is u JriiDg to he avoided^ done, &c, (ImU evttandum, 


3. The subject may be enlarged any number of combinations 
of the above complements; as, ^ 

Good old red mnr is the best 

Wisdom, a crown and ornament both to young and old, is neyer to be 
<lcspised. 

A man of wtsdtm, truth, and goodmss is highly estcetned. 

Caesar, havinq conqpiered Gam, dtSiiflined his legtons, and equipped hts furt, 
sailed over to llntain. • g 

Bom to inherit the most tUustnovs monurthy in the wondland early vniUd 
to the o^cct of her < hfoce, the amiaMi prtuciss, happy in herself, and joyful %n 
her future prospects, little antieipati d the fate that nas so soon to overtake her 


Sometimes we find several dilTercnt subjects, and those perhaps 

enlarged subjects, where there is only one predicate expressed; os, 

Not rural sights alone, but rural soumls 
Exhilarate the spiiits. 


With each of these subjects die same predicate is to bo undersinod, 
though it is on^r expressed ouco. 

Tlie case in uhich the subject is eulai‘ged by an adjective sentence^ 
will be explained in the ne\t section. 


2. Of the Pi^dicate. 

The Predicate asserts respecting tlx subject:— 

1. What it ib, . . S Jver is white. 

2. What it does, . B rds By. 

3. Wliat is done to it, . Ck m is ground in a mill. 

Forms of the Prt dicate. 

The predicate is formed by an element of the^rsf, or of the tecond 
degree. ^ , 

1/ When ^4 predicate is formed by an element of degree, 
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it always consistB of some particular voice, mood or tense of a finite 
verb; as, 

The bell tolls. Yon ijtovld not deceive me. The property was iiyured. 

2. The predicate ifiay be expanded into a phrase (or clement of 
the second degree), by separating the finite verb into tlie copula, and 
some other parts of speech following it^^ as. 

Ho r/ydnes —may be expanded into—He is joyful. 

The predicate, thus expanded, may coifl^st of the verb to be, 
followed by— , 

1. An adjective ;^as, Man is mortal. 

2. A noup; as, Europe is a continent. 

3. An adverb; as, Giesar was there. 

4. A plirase; as,%Ho is of sound mind. 

The prediento is somi'timcs expanded even into an element of the thinl 
degree, by uniting the,.verb to he with a sentence; as. 

The purse was where I left it. 

Semarjk .—The verb to be, when used ns the copula, only expresses n relation 
between two notions, and, consequently, rc’quircs ii nutiuiial word after it, in 
order tu form a complete predicate. If, however, it is used ns an equivnloiit of 
the verb to exist, it may form a predicate by itself; as. CiDd is, i. e. exists. In 
(Jus case, however, the sentence is usually preceded by the adverb there ; ns, 
ITiere is a God. 


3. On the Completion of the Predicate. 

When the verb <]oc.s not suffice to convey an entire notion of the 
action which we affirm of the subject, it requires 6) bo completed ; 
as, William defeated. 

Here, evidently, an incomplete idea is convoyed, until we specify whom ho 
defeated, namely, Hurold. Tho veovCi Harold is, thcreibre, called 'the comple¬ 
tion of tlie predicate.’ 

The word or words which form the completion of the predicate are 
usually termed the Object^ and the grammatical relation existing 
between the predicate and its various completions is called (he 
Objective relation. 

Transitive verbs are completed by adding a noun, or something 
equivalent to a noun, in the objective case. Besides Uiia, however, 
there are several intransitive verbs, which ollcn rocjuire completion. 
Of this kind are the verbs become^ seem, grow ; as, He became a wise 
> man; he seemed an idler; he p'ew tall. In these cases, the com¬ 
pletion is spd^en of the subject, and must bo in the same case. * «, 
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Jfhrms ef the OhjeeL , 


There are various ways in which the affirmaboii oonveyAd by thp 
verb is completed. • ^ 

1. A predicate consisting of an ordinary transitiTe^ verb is com* 
pleted by simply expressing tlfr object to which the action directly 
relates; as, God governs^ world, 

2. Some verbs, however, do not complete the sense of the predicate 
without anothm* term being expressed besides the direct object; as, 


She added mental refinement to personal beauty. 
Edwatd left him the crown. 

Antony acciucd Bmtns of ingratitude. 


Objects, then, are either direct or indirect. 


1. Direct Object. 

The direct olject is a word [or phrase] standing in the ol^’ective 
case and answering to the question whom? or what? 

Whom did he call? He called hie eon. 

What did he find ? He found his penCU. 


The direct object can be expressed by precisely the same forms of 
speech as the subject, i. e. 


1. Hy a noun, . 

2. By a pronoun, 

3. By an adject ire, 

4. By an infinitive phrase, . 

5. By a participial phrase, . 


The ox draws the plough. 

The ox draws it easily. 

We honour the good. 

John loves to study. 

He enjoys walking in the fid^. 


As the direct object is always a noun or something equivalent to 

it, it may, of course, take any of the complements of the noun for its 

enlargement; as, 

The baker makes good bread. 

Charity covereth a multitude of sine. 

All followed Peter the Hermit. &e. See. 


2. Indirect Object. 

j 

The indirect object is a secondary completion^ which must be added 
to certain classes of verbs in order to express adequately th^t whale 
sense of the predate. 
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1. The indirect object may TOnmst of anotlier noun or pronoun in 
the objective case; ai^ 

. * ^ The ^ple made Edward king. 

I eatf a mieer a poor man. 

She made Aim hea^elr. 

jScinarks.-r-Tills is called, by ihe German grammarians, the factitive object, 
since the verb to make (Lat./o^to) is the tgpe of tliat whole class of verbs which 
admit of this construction. '> 

1. Sometimes the factitive a^ectiw, is used in piace of the second noun as, 

Alfred rendered his kingdom secure and happg. 

The judge prdnounced him innocent. 

2. After verbs of considering, the particle as is generally inserted l)eforu t])e 
second object; as, 

, All regarded Socrates as a wise man. 

3. Sometimes, also, the factitive noun takes Uie prepositions/or and to\ as, 

Wo took him for a phUnsopher. 

The fire reduced the house to ashes. 

2. The indirect object may consist of a uoun or pronoun tviih a 
preposition. 

£x. 1. The prince gave a large dowry to his daughter. 

When th« indirect object tiikcs the preposition to, it is called by some 
grammarians the dative objj*ct; by others, the personal object. 

Remark. —1. The pronouns AtV«, thioi, me, &c. were originally forms of the 
dative case, so that they arc now used for the dative object mthout the prepo¬ 
sition to ; as, 

He gave me permission. 

He taught me geography. 

2. We may also explain here the anomalous Ciise of an object following the 
passive verb ; as, I twf.? taught geography. 

This can happen only when an active verb has two objects, and one of them 
become the subject of it in its passive form, while the other olgect remains to 
enlarge the predicate as before. 

Ex. 2. Brutus accused Cscsar of ambition. 

When the indirect object takes the preposition of before it, it is called by some 
grammarians the genitive object, 

Many adjectives take the genitive object for their completion; as, 

Napoleon was capable of great exertion, 

Nero was guilty of murder. 

3. The indirect object, when it implies action, is often expressed 
by an infinitive or a participial phrase; as, 

' ' Ex. 1. The general forced him to serve^ 

( 1 counsel you to wait patiently. * 
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Many T«rba, particularly thoRc vhich imply porceivi^ knowing, feeling, &e, 
tako the infinitire as an indirect object without the parude • /o; ’ as, 

We heard the thunder roU. ! 

We saw the ship sink in the waws!^ 

Kx. 2. We siw him strvgfflinfi with the enemy. 

Kx. 3. I feel myself impelled to this course. 

Kx. 4. They accused Jugurtha of bribing the senate. 

4. Many intransitive v€rbs and adjectives take an indirect olyect 

cn/y; as, , 

Pvrrho dchpaired of truth. 

We never speak of this suhjivt. 
lie always mindful of your jtromue. 

I am ready to start. * 

We are tired of waiting. 

Jiemarks .—1. In all tlie above inatances, the eompb'tion of the predicate is 
expressed by means of ohJfcfiiY eases (or expressions equivalent to them), with 
or without a projwsitioii. Tiieift is oiio form, however, in wliieh the predicate, 
is completed by means of the uominaUrc. and that is when tlie fjiotitivo notion 
is expn’ssed by means of a neuter or passive verb; us, 

Harold became king. 

The bc"gur was made a pHnes. 

Ifcrc the words king and prince are completions in the nominnticr ca.sp. 

2. ^>^bs of the middle voice, such as towiigh^ to imasure, &c. take a correla¬ 
tive noun in the objective ease for their coinpletiou; ns, 

The loaf weighs four pounds. 

The table measures six feit round. 

.3. There is a case cf frequent occurrence in which we have an objective case 
followed by the infinitive mood; as, / told him to cotne ; / wish you to go. 
These are really cases of the doublo or the complex object. In the phrase / 
Udd him to come, we have him as the dative object, and to come as the direct 
object. In the phrase / you to go, the object of my wish is not you, nor the 

action of going. But what I wish is you to go ; hence the whole expression may 
bo taken aa a complex object to the. verb v*ish. 


4. Extension of the Predicate. 

The predicate of a scntencft, in addition to being completed, may 

also be extended, for the purposes of modification, by words which 

express any circumstances of time, place, manner; a.s, • 

Tho eagle flies swiftly. 

William was here yesterday. 

The predicate is extended— 

1. Bv an adverbdk, 

Ijftoriidas died hraudy. 

F 
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2. By a word or ^limse equivalent to an adverb; as, * 

(a) By a preposit[lonal phrase—. 

* The ^le flics with gnoi *wiftne9S. 

(b) By an adverbial phrase-ij. 

* , JIo fought most bravdg o^.aU. 

Vfo travcllorl very rapidUy indeed. 

(c) By a noun phrase, used adv(jfbially— 

He ri(hw • very day. * 

They fought hand to hand. 

(d) By a participle, or participial phrase, used adverbially— 

The messcngor came running. 

The church of th<! village 
B)\x)od gleaming whUc in tho morning sheen. 

Observations. —The nominative absolute is a species of participial phrase per¬ 
forming the offleo of modifying tho predicate; as, 

Spring advancing, the swallows re-appear. 

SoTonil of such phrasos arc not tmfrequcntly combined to express a number 
of accompanying circumstances, os in tho following passage:— 

Ifut mo, scarce hoping to attiiin that rest, 

Alwap from port withheld, always distresscil, 

Me howling winds rlrire devious—tempest-tossed. 

Sails rent, seams opening wide, and compass lost. 

We may notice, under peculiarities of construction, an adverbial 
usage of the adjective, noim, and participle, as the tbiloiving— 

, 1. He lived honesty and he died brave. 

2. He lived a philosopher, and died,a hero. 

3. He lived hoping, and he died despairing. 

There can be no doubt that tho noun, adjective, and participle, in 
each of these instances takes the pkee of an adverbial adjunct, 
qualifying the force of tlie verb. 

The circumstances which determine more accurately the meaning 
of tho predicate may bo classified under tho following four heads:— 

1. Those relating to time. 

2. Those relating to jdace. 

3. Those rehiting to manmr. 

4. Those relating to cause. 

1. Adjuncts of time, attached to the predicate, are used to qiecify 
one of the following ideas:— 

(\.) Some particular point or period of time, answering to the 

question, when ? as, 

' ^ He came yesterday, 

I get up at sunrise. 
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(2.) r^iuration of time, answering to the question, how long ? as, 

He Bufferi'd/oi* inang gears. \ 

(3.) Kepetition, answering to the question, /jcjo often 1 a*s, 

The sea ebbs and a-dag. 

2. Adjuncts of place, att^iched to the predicate, are also to 
ox pi OSS three ideas:— 

(1.) Rest in a place, aq^woring to the question where ? as, 

Hf lives ill Paris. 

(2.) Motion to a place, answei^ng to t3ie quostiqn, whither 2 as, 
The sliip sails/or Tiwarfon. , 

(u.) Motion from a place, answering to the question whence ? as, 
Learning canwfroih the JCast 

3. Adjuncts of vuutner, attached to the predicate, are used to 
express the following iileaa:— 

(1.) Manner, properly so called, answering to the question howl 
as, 

Birds fly quickly. ' 

(2.) Degree, answering to the question, how much'I or in what 
degree ? 

"Wi'lliiigtou’s finny 'n-as wholly exhaUbtfiL 
(3.) Instrument, answering to tlie question, with what ? 

^VilIiHlIl Knfus was shyt with an arrow. 

(4.) Accompanying circumstances; as, 

Kempenfelt went down with twice four hundred men. 

4. Adjuncts of cause, attached to the jiredicate, are used to ex* 
press ideas such a.s the following:— 

(1.) Ground or reason ; as, 

Ho diod from hunger. 

(2.) Coiidilioii; :is, 

Wdh diligence ho will sncceoii. 

(3.) Purpose; as, 

Thf! eye was made /or seeing. 

(4.) Motive; as, 

He acted /rtwajeafowry. 

(5.) Material; • 

Gloth i.s made of wool. 

r -J 
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Varicnifl other slices of this idea might be here envmeratcd. 
The utmost that canjbe done liere is to make a rough classdficatiou. 
Tlie only other idciy perhaps, which needs distinct mention is that 
of causiility advcrsatively consideresl. 

Oolumbtis set sail, notwithsiunding the tempest. 

_t_ 

We have now gone through alt the j)os.sib!o elements of the 
Simple Sentence, and find that they consi.st of— 

I. Two fundaincnlal parts, viz.lSubject and Predicate. 

II. Three subordinate parts, viz. 1. The Attribute to the Noim; 
2. The ComploUon of the Predicate; and, 3. The Extension of tho 
Predicate. 

But any of the.se subordinate pai’ts, again, may have words and 
phrases still further dependent on them; and tho.se words and 
phra.sc8 may, in their turn, govern othens; so fhat, taking the sub¬ 
ject and the predicate as the basis, w'C may have various parts of a 
sentence at 04 je, two, three, and even four or more removes from 
the primary elements; there*, being still only one subject and one 
ainrmation in the whole. 

Example. 

Docius, tired of writing books adapted to tho learned only, chose 
a populsr question, with many points of priictical interest in it, for 
the purpo.se of bringing into useful exercise all the depth and clear¬ 
ness of thought accruing i'rom habits of mind long cberislicd by 
philosophical studies. 



lit Remove. 
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' Method of Amlysing Simple Senlences. 

Example 1. * 

Hiji tlie Almiglit/ Power 
llui'lcd hciidlung darning kom die ctlierool sky, 
Widi hideous ruin anjf combustion, down • 
To bottomless perdition. 

yjeneral Analysis, 


Sub. witli Attrib. Feed. Obj< witb Attrib. 


ICrtopriana of the Pnd. 


The Almighty 
Power 


him headlong 
hurled flaming from the 
ethereal sky, 


with hideous ruin uid 
combustion, 
dowH 

to bottomless perdition. 


'7, 

/» 

h, 

h 


Detailed Analysis. 

Attrib. to 6, (1.)* 

SOIJJECT OF !SI':ntenci:. 

Predicate of sentence. 

Object, toe, (1.) 

Attrib. to dy (2.) 

Attrib. to dy (2.) 
from tiio ethereal sky, Prep, phrase dependent on /, (3.) 

witl. hideous rain I Extension of nred., (1.) (manner.) 

down . . . Extension of pred., (1.) (direction.) 

to bottomless perdition, Extension of pred., (1.) (place.) 


The Almighty 
Power 
hurled 
him . « 

headlong 
ilamiiig 


Example 2. 

How oil the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done. 


General Analysis. 


^b. with Attrib. 

Fred. 

Object. 

Extcnsioii of I’rcd. 

TliP sight 
of means 
to do 
ill deeds 

makes 

ill deeds done 

Hour oft 

• 


* The figures (1.^ (f.) (3.) mean one, two, or three removes fronethc* priociiHil 
parte of the sentence. , 
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ft, 

Cf 

d, 

«, 

/, 

S', 

ft, 


How oft 
the sight 
•of means 

¥ 

to do ) 
ill deeds) 
makes 
ill deeds 
done! 


|j Detailed Analysis. 

Ext(*nsion of predicate to /. 

Si/bJECT of SliN'THNCE. 

Attrib. to 6, ( 1 .) , 

Phrase dt’pciidcnt (^i c, (2.) 

Pkedioate op sentence. 

Diuet ohjopt, (1.) Ijactitivo object to f. 
lridir<?ct object, (1.) ) •' •' 


Examples for Practice. 

1. The moon threw its silvery light npon the lake. 

2. The curfew tolls the knell of parting-day. 

3. The sea-coast of Thrace still exhibits a rich prospect of gar¬ 
dens and vineyards. 

4. The sun from tlic western horiison extended liia gplden wand 
o’er the landscape. 

6. The doctor prescribed his patient a receipt. 

0. lie reCA)innicn«lod him also to Uhc great moderation in his diet, 

7. Overwhelrneil by the siglif^ yet speechless, the -priest and the 
maiden gazed on tho scene of terror. 


si:cr. IV.—THE complex sentence. 

A sentence is ter?ned complex, when, icith only one jirincipal subject 
and predicate, it contains two or more finite verbs. 

Tho part containing the main subject and predicate is called tho 
principal sentence'; that which contains any of the other finite verbs 
is called a subordinate sentence; as, 

Through faith wo understand that the worlds were framed hy the word of 
God: 

Solomon was tlie wisost monarch that rdgned over the Jewish people. 

Here tho parts in italics are the subordinate sentences. * 

Exposition of Subordinate Sentences. 

The subordinate sentence, besides containing the essential elements 
which Jiave been pointed out as belonging to every simple sentence, 
requires generally a connecting word whicli infroduces and governs 
it. These connecting words (wdth the ex^ption* of the relative 
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pronoun)»mii8t be conjwMtions^ and they bold the fiome relation to 
the sentence the^ introduce, as the preposition^lds to the word or 
phrase which it governs; thus, 

I will go before siiissejji 
I will go before |hc setting of tlie sun. 

I will go before the sun sots. 

In the iirst two instances, is a preposition governing a nonn iind a 

phrase. In the last instance, before is a conjunction governing a subordinate 
sentence. ^ 

According to what has already been explained (Section ii.) 
there are three kinds of subordinate sentences:—1. 'I’he Noun¬ 
sentence ; 2. The Adjective-sentence; 3. The Adverbial-.sentence. 

1. The Noun-Sentence. 

When the nown, or noun-phrase^ is expaiuled into the form of a 

proposition, it is termed a Noun-sentence; thus, 

Diligence is comiuendiible; nr, 

To be diligent is commendable; 

Mag be expanded into — 

That a man he diligent is commendable; or, 

It is comracndabln that a man ho diligent. 

As the nouu-sentcncc occupies the x^lacc and follows the conalruo- 
tion of a noun in the whole complex sentence, of which it forms a 
paj-t, it may take tdiy of the Ibllowing places:— 

1. The place of the subject; as, 

That we obey the laws of the ccruntiy is wiso. 

Where Aitila was buried caimot bo determined. 

2. The place of the predicate with the verb to be ; as, 

His opinion was, that I should be successful. ^ 

3. The place of the object; viz. 

(a) The direct object to the verb; as, 

Duty requires that we should sueeowr the wretched. 

(d») The indirect object to the verb; as, 

Our success depends m who are appointed as judges, 

I was told that he had Hnce died. 

(c) Olgcct to an adjective; as, 

I am very anxious that he ehmdd euceeed. 

4. The place of a noun in apposition; as, 

* The hope thii we shall succeed sustains us. 

The fact that he was never seen there is significantu ‘ 
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Hemarka.-^l. The cuso iu which the nentence begins with it, an#, the nonn- 
sentenee follows, may bd ifgairded as a species of apposition; as, 

It is not Certain w'hcro Attila was buried. 

ft ^ 

2. The double objoo(., with the innnjjLiTO mood, can generally bo converted 
into a noun-senteneo ; as, 'c 

* I Jijclieve him to he innocent. • 

I believe, that ho is innocent. 

«*■ 

Connectives of the Notm-tentence. 

1. When the noun-sentence is a direct quotation, no connective 
IS required ; as, *> 

He said,' I know not the man.’ 

2. When the noun-sentence contains ah afBrmation or statement, 
it is introduced by the conjunctions that and but that ; as, 

1 know that he vhU consent. 

I have no doubt but that he will consint. 

3. When the noun-sentence is an indirect interrogation, it is 
introduced variously :— 

(rt) By the interrogativo pronouns; aa, 

T know, who you are. 

I understand, what you wiiit 

(i) By iutormgiitive adverbs; iis, 

? know, when lu* will come. 

I understand, ktAv he did it. 

lieniark. —The charaeter of the English language allot s us to omit the con 
umctiou that, iu introducing the substantive sentence; us, 

I fear, ho will not succeed. 

lie said, he would go immediately. 

2. The Adijective-Sentence. 

When the attributive to the noun is expanded into the form o f a pjo~ 

position, it is termed an Adjective-sentence; thus. 

The prudent man looks to the future; may be written, 

The mau, who is prudent, looks to the future. 

As the adjective-sentence may qualify any noun in the princi}ial 
sentence, it is manifest that it may be attached to the subject, tlie 
object, or to any of tlio extensions of tlie predicate in which a noun 
is admissible. 

1. To tlje subject; as, 

The merchants, who dwelt there, are wealthy. 
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Tf» the object; uii, 

They consumed all the provisions, which we^tad colkckd, 

3. To an extension of the predicate; as, • 

We found him in the house,«^A<^^ he had fnrnkrly inhabiifd. 

. ■ Connectives ofjj^e Adjective-sentence.* 

The adjective-sentence is introduced by the relative pronouns 
whOy which, that] or hf any other M'ord that can be used in place 
of the relative, such as wherein, whithai', why, wherefore, how, when, 
&c.; as, • 

The house, that I have built, is very convenient. 

The country, whtrein they dwelt, was fertile. 

The reason, why I ca7ne, is obvious. 

The time, when we are to start, is not decided.. 

Tiemarhs. —1. The nature of the Enplish ianpmgo frequently allows the 
relative to bo omitted when it is in the olycotivc case, but nut othern’ise; ns, , 

The homo I left was a happy one. 

We must miiko the best terras we cnn. 

2. Care mu-stbo taken not to confound the nonn-sent(*nco,iind the adjective- 
sentence, when they are introduced by the same connective; ns, 

I know, when we ought to start {nown-sentence). 

I know the time, when we ought to start {adjective-sentence). 

Whenever a sentence is preceded l*y a noun which it qualifies, it must be 
regarded as an adjective-venicncc. 

, 3. The Adverbial Sentence. 

When the adverb, or adverbial adjunct, is expanded into the form 
of a proposition, it is termed an Adverbial sentence; thus, 

Cato will return in a few days ; may be expanded into 

Cato will return, wheii a fiw days have elapsed. 

A» the adverbial sentence occupies the place,..and follows the 
construction of an adverb, it may be tised wherever a simple adverb 
is admissible. 

Like the adverb, it is most frequently used to qualify the predi- 
cate of the sentence; a.s, 

The horse fell, whilst we were driving home. 

But it may take other positions likewise; e. g. that of the adverb 
forming part of the predicate in the sentence; thus, 

• The table is \hcTe ; may be expanded into 

The table is, wfterc it used to be. 
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Like simple adverbs and adverbial phrases, the adverbial tentence 
ia chiefly employed toj specify conrlitiona of P/ace, Jfann^r, 

and Catise* 

A. Adverbial Senthcle relating to Time. 

* . r . • . 

Adverbial sentences of time are tised to designate:—1, Some 
point or period of time; 2. Dumtidh of time; 3. Frequency or 
repetition of an event. Each of these id&s, moreover, may be 
regarded in relation to event* which are either simultaneous, ante- 
cedent, or suhsequeiti to the principal event. 

1. Point or period of time; as, 

lid l<‘ft homp, just .IS Ihn nows arrived {simidtaneoi's). 

Ho loft homo, bfforo tho news furiTcd {anteecdent). 

He loft homo, after the news arrived ^suhsequenC). 

2. Duration of time; as. 

He stood tlioro, whilst the house was on fir© {mnulianeous). 

He stood there, until the house was on fire {antecedent). 

He has stood there, since the house w'as on fire {subsequent). 

3. Kepetition of an tict; as, 

Ho goes out, as often as they recommend him {simidtanenus). 

He goes out, as often as they had recommended him {antecedent). 

He goes out, as often as they will recommend him to go {sui)scqurnt). 

liemark .—Adverbial sojitences of time are often abbrfwiated, either by 
changing tho particle and verb into a participle, or by omitting the verb ulto- 
getber; us, 

I Tho horse fell coming down the hill. 

He learned Greek when an old man. 

B. Adverbial Sentences relating to Place. 

Like adjtmcts of place, the adverbial sentences specify three dis¬ 
tinct relations answering to the three interrogativea, where ? whither ? 
whence ? 

1. Kest in a place ; as, 

I will remain, whejcorer you desim 

2. Motion to a place; as, 

Whither I go, ye caniiot como. 

3. Motion from a place; as, 

He returned, from whence lie came. 

, C. Adverbial Sentences of Manner. 

Adverbial sentences of manner are used either tb compare one 
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proposition willi another, or to show the character of a giren action 
by expressing its effects. They specify, thjrcfore, the Mowing 
ideas:— 

1. Likeness or analogy; as, « , 

lie succeeds, his father did htfbre him. 

Ho walks, as if were tirM. 

As the hart panfi th after wdllcr hmohs, »o panteth my soul after Thee. 
When thinj'H do not as lilb vnsh, we must do, as we can. 

2. Kelation (i.e. intensit}>^, proportion, equality, and inequality); 
as, 

The more t/ou learn t Iho more i-oraaiiiB for you to jjparn. 

It becomes colder, the higher i/oh ascend. 

John is taller, Oian his brother [is]. • 

The lion is not so fierce, as the. tiger. 

A bird Hies swifter, than a horse can run. 

Lffect or consequence; as. 

Many a scholar writes a letter, «o that no one can read it, 

.'>oiiietimea the storms arc so fierce, that they tear ttp trees hg tJte roots, 

1). Adoerhiul Sentences of Cause. 

Adverbial scnicuces of cause are employed to designate a variety 
of id'jas in relation to llic principal sentence, of which the principal 
are the following:— 

1. Ground or rea.Hon; as, 

The string breaks, bccau-ie it is pulled too tight — {cause). 

Wo loam the dead languages, because they ajj'ord great mental culture 
—{motive f. 

As things do not always turn out according to our wishes, wo must ae- 
conimodute our wishes to them— reason), 

2. Condition; as, 

We shall reap, if we faint not, 

1 will take some, if you phase. 

I will not lot thcti go, except thou bless ms. 

3. Concession; as, 

Although we disregard it, the evil day will surely come. 

However fair may be his promises, ho is not to bo trusted. 

^V’e sliull find him, whether hs he alive or dead. 

Great as he may In-, we will resist him. 

A. Pui*pose; as, 

Honour thy father and mother, that it may he well with thee. 

Study, that you may improve. 

Retnark.’-^A.n infinitive plirasc is often used in English as equivalent to an 
ttdverbiiil sentence of,purpose; as, 

He oxpended money, to make himstdf popular. 
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Variong other ihadeg of idea are expressed bjr subordinate seutcnpes which 
need not bo distinctly erumerated, but wliieli the student will easily learn to 
understand and classify fur himself; as the following;— 

Every Une lores the common weal, in so far as it does not iiijnro his own. 

The wise man is hc^noured in adversity, while the fool is forgotten.' 

I The wish was no sooner expressed; than it \ras fulhlled. 

You spend njorc labour on it^ t han is n feccssary for your purpose. 

There are many elliptical forms of c!jfpression used in connexiun with 
adverbial clauses, some of which it is desirable to point out. 

First let us look at some peculiar combinations with as. When as Is used to 
introduce a correlutiro assertion, the ellipsis is generally quite obvious; e.g. 
John is as tall as William. He!te wo might clump the whole expression, a.<r 
tail as William, togetlior, and regard it as an attribute to John. But if wo enter 
into the analysis of each word, the ellipsis must bo supplied, and it will stand 
—John is as tall as AViiliam [is tall]. The case is precisely similar when *as' 
introduces A secondary attribute or adrt'rbial adjunct: e. g. John runs ns fast us 
William, which if analysed must bo understood with the ellipsis, John runs as 
fast as William [runs fast], 

'J'here is another si't of examples, however^ in which as is not used correlu- 
lively; for example, 

Overthwart the stream, 

That, as with •nwltm glass, inlays the vale, &c. 

Again, 

He assumed, as a man of honoar, that wb.at he said was true. 

And again, 

They all regarded Socrates as a wise man. 

In all such casein there is not tlio least reason for expanding the clau.se into a 
Bonteuce by imagining a predicate to bo omitted. In in.stanee, as with 

molten glass, is clearly an adjunct to the verb inlags, and may bo so triatctl; in 
the second case, it is an enlargement to the subject J/e; in the third case, it is a 
kind of secondary or indirect obgcct. 

Turning from the comunction as to than, wo find another series of correlative 
(duuses, which are not always so easy of interpretation as those above noticed. 
The simplest form of these coses occurs in expressions like 

* My Father is greater than I,’ 

where the I is ewdently the subject to the suppressed pw'dicate, am great Tlie 
peculiaijty here is, that the eomporative form, as used in the principal sentence, 
becomes positive in the elliptical one; so that the mind has to evolve tlie 
Positive form out of the Comparative, and then supply it. Tlie perjJexity, 
which the scholar may feel in supplying this ellipsis, is heightened when the 
comparative form of the adjective is irregttlar, us in the line— 

'Bettor to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven,’ 

where the ellipsis must really be as follows:— 

To reign in Hell is better, than to serve in Heaven [is good]. 

In these instances with than, as in those before explained, the whole clause, 
taken together, is simply an attribute to some princitml^noun or verb; bat the 
words cannot 1^ analysed individually without an ellipsis' being admitted and 
supplied. ’ 
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Wo cnp now consider iiltogetlier that large class of examples ia which a 
clause is introduced by sucli conjunctiuns ivs, thovgh\alihou 0 hf get, whether, a* 
soon as, &c. Tliose conjunetinns, of course, can JU Intimately introduce 
adverbial sentences; but tli»^ cases wo havo nowin view are those, ia which tl^ey 
introduce phrases, that might, perhap^ naturally be regarded at first as elliptical 
i-entonces, but which really are nut su. /TIio following examples will sumce to 
explain what we mean:— . 

* * t 

* Blost he though undistinguished from the crowd' 

Jiy wealth and dignity, whoMwells bocure,' &e.— ToiSk, I, 5D6. 

* Sounds inharmonioul in tliemselw.s and harsh. 

Yd, heard in scenes, whore peace for oyer reigns, 

And only there, please higlily for tlioir sake.’— Task, I. 207. 

' Powers, 

That put to proof his high supremacy, 

Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or fate'—Paradise Lost, I. 132. 

* I cannot think thee yet so dull of heart 

And spiritless, as never to regret 

Sweets ta.slcd here, and left as soon as known* — Task, I. 6«50. 

^ In all sncli eas»'H as these, we should regard the, phrase, not as being an ellipticAl 
'iS' ntencc, but simply .ns .nn at tribute to the word in connexion with which it stands. 
■Of course, tin* eonjunctinus Jo not, in these eases, retain their purely conjunctive 
foron as links betw’een sentence.s; they approach nearer to the adverb in signifl- 
‘cntion; but the whole force of the phrases themselves assuroea a decidedly 
nttribiitive eharaetcr, and not at all a predicjitivo one. 


Connectives oj' the Advtrhud Sentence. 


Wc have befoi^* shown that there arcfliwo kinds of conjunctions:— 
1. Those which connect two co-ordinate sentences together; a.s, Man 
proposes and God disposes; and 2. Those which connect the subor¬ 
dinate sentence to the principal; as, You leam quickly because you 
are attentive. 

Of those which connect co-ordinate sentences, thiftre are in all three 
kinds—one copulative, and two disjunctive, as shown in the follow¬ 
ing examples;— 


I. Copulative, 

II. Disjunctive, 


Distributive, 

Adversative, 


as, John and Robert are here. 

.. John or Robert is here.* 

.. John is well, hut Robert is ill 


The conjunctions of this class we shall consider more fully when 
we come to the Ajialysis of Compound Sentences and th^ir con¬ 
nectives. 
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The remaining class of conjunctions are all used to*' connect 
adverbial sentences ^ the principjd. To enumerate the connec¬ 
tives of the adverbial sentence, therefore, we must give a complete 
Table of this class of conjimctiops, 'which will correspond with those*, 
which wc before designated by the til|p continuative. 

liemark .—^Xhoso fuw conjanotions wliicli^in addition to the'relative pronoun, 
are used 1o iatroduco the jjouji and the ‘Sdjcctive-scntencc, are also used to 
govern adverbial sentences, so that the connectitps of the adverbial-sentence 
really comprehend all t/ie conjunctions of this classs. 


Table of Contidltalivc Conjiinations vsed to connect Subordinate 
Sentences with the Principal. 

f A.s, ;is soon as, now that, 
wlun. 

Ih ibro, LTC. 

LAIior. • 


fli* 

r J inic. 


Place. 


Manner. 


rPoint of time. 

Duration of time. 
IJepotition. 




f ■\Vhilsl, until, as. 

1 As long as. 
r ^V Ill'll. 

Whenever. 

_ As oil on as. 

AVliiTii. 

Whither. 

AMiencc. 
f As, as if, how. 
i As though. 

As ... . ns. 

:m (not), so . . as. 
ordiiig as. 

T'fl' ♦ I That, 

bnoct or consefpicnce. j 


liost in. 

Motion to. 

IVIotiun from. 

[" Likcne.s.s or analogy 
Kelation. 


\ .>'an I' 

' As . 
i Thai 
. Acet 


I I 

L Cause. ■'{ 


1 1 round. 

Condition. 

Concession. 


Because, for, as, wliorc.ir.. 
Ina>much a.s, forasmuch as. 
L iSince, seeing that, 
f If, iiiiloss. 

\ Except, ill case, as. 

( Though, altliough, yet, 

\ Notwithstanding, however. 
rTliut, so that. • 

5 In Older that, lest (= that 
L not). 

' « t 

Ky-marks. —(l.) Sevornl of tlio conjunctions ubovrt euniAerated, espccialiy 


t Purpose. 
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those of hianner andf caxtse, arc used correlativcly with some adverbial exptoa- 
*iion TTPccding; thus, ) 

As is used correlativoly with suehf the same, &c. 

Yet . . though. 

Or . . ' jltohe'thr. 

Than . . , more or less. 

That»\s sometimes used irrelatively with so, such* 

(2.) Care must be taken not to cclnfound fho adverbial with the ac^octlve or 
the noun sentence, when tho^r are introduced by the same conjunction; thus, 

1. I know where he is. (Noun-sent onpe.) 

2. I know the place where he is concealed. (Adjcctive-scntence.) 

3. They found liim vihere I indicated. (Advcrbiju-sentence.) 

In No. 1, the suborduiato sonteuco is oljject to the verb Icnow. In No. 2, the 
subordinate .sentence qualities the noun jilaee. Jn No. 3, llie Hubo^din.alo sen¬ 
tence qualifies the principal prndicalf*.'ind is therefore equivalent to an 
adverb. 


Method of Amdgsiug Complex Sentences. 

Kxomplv 1. 

A reader, unacquainted with tlic real nature of a classical educa¬ 
tion, will ]>Tobably unden'aluo it, when he .sees that so larj^e a portion 
of time ia devoted to the study of a low ancient aulhor.s, who.««j works 
fieeiii to have no direct b(;arinm on tlie studies and duties of our own 
generation. 

First SrheoKk 


a, A reJider, unacquainted with the real 1 

nature of a classical c’ducation, will >Principal sonteuco to h. 
probably undervalue it, . J 

h, wlieu he see.s .... Adv. soqteiice to a. 

c, that HO large a portion of time is do-' 

voted to tlic study of a few ancient S Noun-scntenco b) 1. 
authors, . . . . ^ 

d, whbsc works seem to luivo no direct" 

bearing on the studic.s aud duties of }• Adj. sentence to c. 
our gwn generation. . , J ■ 
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Third Scheme, ' 

I . A ri'iulcr, . . * . PjiiNCii’AL sunJLCT. 

‘J. xiii:ic([naintcd witli the real 1 , ^ 

nature of a classical cdii- ^Participial phrase enlarging siih. 
cation, ... I 


3. •will iimlci'value 

4. it, . . . ' 

5. j)iobah]y, . 

(J. when ho sees 
7. that so largo 

u portion of time 
S. is devoted 
y. to the study of 

a lew ancient authors, 

10. whose woiks 

11. sooin to have 

12. no direct hearing 


PlliNCIPAL ritEDlCATE, 

Principal object. 

Exten.sion of principal predicate. 
Adv. sent, qualifying prin. sent. 

I Subj. to noun-scntcncc after seeii. 

Predicate to noim-.scntenco. 

I Indirect object to noun-sentence. . 

(Subj. to adj. sentence qualifying 
I authors. 

Predicate to the simc. 

Obj. to compound prod. (11.) 


1ft. on the .studios and duties of ) Prep, phrase dependent on verbal 


our own generation. 


j noun bearing. 


Example 2. 

‘ If dentil WC. 7 C nofliing, and nought after deatli; 

If, when men died, at once they ccascid to be; 
Pctftrning to the barren womb of nothing, 

Whence fir.st they sprung, then might fjie debauclicc, 
Untrembling, mouth the heavens.’ 


First Scheme. 


a, [If] death were nothing, 

b, [And] nought [were] after dcatli; 
Cf [wheii] men died, 

( If at once they ceased to be, 
returning to tlic barren wdmb of 
nothing, 

e, Whence first they sprung, 

- I Then, might the debauchee, 
(imtrembhng, mouth the heavens. 


Adv. sent, to /(condition). 
Adv. sent, to / (condition). 
Adv. sent, to d (time). 
jVdv. sent, to / (condition). 


Adj. sentence to d, 

Priuci|ml sentence to a, hf d. 


i 
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Third Scheme. 


1. If rlealli wcni nothing, 

2. [And] nought after death 

% 

3. [When] men died, 

4. [If] at ouco ^ 

5. They ceased 

6. To be, 

7. Keturning to the barren 
womb of nothing, 

8. Wh^co first they sprung, 

9. Then might the debauchee 
mouth the heavens 

10. Untrembling. 


Adverbial sentence of condition. 

Vo., with predicate tcere under¬ 
stood. 

Adverbial sentence of time quali 
tying ccaiit'd. • 

Extension of predicate ceased. 

Subject and predicate of adver¬ 
bial sentence of condition, co¬ 
ordinate with 1 and .2. 

Inf. object to 5. 

Participial pliraso qualifying sub¬ 
ject they. 

Adjective sentence qualifying 
womb. 

Principal sentence. 

Participle used as adverb, exten¬ 
sion to predicate might mouth.* 


SECT. V.—THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

A sentence is called compound vdien it contains two'or more prin-‘ 
cipal sentences co-opdinate with each other. 

There are a great many relations in which co-ordinate sentences 
stand to each other. The nature of the co-ordination being taken as 
the basis of thei classification, the following fourfold division may be 
adopted:—1. Copulative co-ordination; 2. Disjunctive co-ordina¬ 
tion ; 3. Adversative co-ordination; 4. Illative co-orcynation. 

1. Copulative Class. 

The qpiting of two assertions together copulativelyj always implies 
the superaddition of a second proportion to the first, so as to give a 
greater extent of meaning to the whole; as, 

Hannibal crossed the Alps, and deamftded into the plains oflUdy, 


* Scheme 3 may be made ont with greater or lest detaO, oco^/rding to the 
widi of the teacher or the wants of the scholar. * 

.0 2 
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Sentences of lids kind are frequently placed together without any 
connexion; as, 

The prosont flips jtwift a« an arrow, the past stands ever still. 

Iteading xnaketU a full man, MsiliSg a correet man, speaking a ready man. 

This oeciirs n;oi*e piirtieularly when wo ^wsh to place two or more facts in con¬ 
trast, or to direct iilteiition to each of then svj>araUlij. • 

Co-ordinate sontonnos arc united copulajivclybymcansof conjunc¬ 
tions, such as the following:— Aud, moreoi'cv^ furthermore^ loth... 
and, as well as, liLeicise, also, nor neither, &c. 

The man walked, and the Luy ran. 

He assisted us in our difficulty; ho also connsellcd us in our danger. 

Uni onh/ are the children uneducated, but the parents wish tliom to be so. 

Ho conrluct can be delicate without being correct, nor can it be correct with¬ 
out being delicate. 


2. Disjunctive Class. 

When two sentences are placed together, hut tlieir meaning discon¬ 
nected or distributed, they Ibrm the case of disjunctive co-ordination. 
Such sentences arc connected by the following conjunctions:— 
ICither, or, neither, nor, else, otherwise ; as, 

Ho must return soon, or his affiiirs will go winng. 

Cmsur neither left tho camp, nor gave opportunity of fighting to the enemy. 
You must start soon, otherwise you will umvo too lat« 


3. Adversative Class. 

When tlio co-ordinate parts of a sentence present tAvo assertions in 
opposition to one anoUicr, tliey are said to be in adversative co-ordi¬ 
nation. 

e 

Sometimes tlie second clause negatives the first; as, 

He did not sail to China, but he held on his course to Australia 

But more commonly the second clause presents only a limitation 
or contrast to tlie first; as, 

Abel was a shepherd, but Cain was a tiller of the ground. 

ThV virtuous man dies, but virtue is eternaL * • 

The Voirm perishes; the matter, hewever, is indestrtKtible. 
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4. Illative Clnsn. 

AVhen the second of two sentences is placed in some kinif oi logicftl 

relation to the first, they are Baid*t(' 4 lBtand in illative co-ordination to 

each other; aa^ * ^ 

The sliarlow of the earth, ovory position, is roqncl, 

Consequently ike laph is a globe. 

The two most common logical relations in which co ordinate sen * 
tcnces stand to each other arc:— 

1. Tlio relation of logical conclusion or inference ; as, 

It is no honour to bo rich, nor .any sin to be poor; thmfore it is foolish to he 
iishumed of poverty, or to strive uftor the uppcaranco of being ricli. 

n 

2. Tlic relation of effect or consequence ; as. 

He WU9always an honourable man, and consequently his friends trusted him. 


Connectives proper to Co-ordinate Sentences, 

The connectives proper to co-ordinato sontcnce.s arc:— 

1. The connective, the distributive, and the aflvcr.s;ttivo conjunc¬ 
tions {vide p. 24). • 

2. Those ill.ativc adverbs which, though fundumt'ntally adverbial 
in their nature, yet perform the oflice of relating one sentence to 
another; as, cons^iuenthj., however^ therefore^ nevertheless., Ac. 

T^le of Cof}jnncfions and Conjunctive Adverhs used to connect 

Co-ordinate Sentences, 


Copulative, 


Disjunctive, 


Adversative, 


' And, .also, likewise, as avcU jis. 

< Moreover, further, furthermore, fioth , . and, aljso. 
^ Not only... but. 

f Either, or. 

^ Neither, nor. 

Otherwise, else. 

f But, on the other hand. 

I Only, nevertheless. 

^ However, notwithstanding. 

I. On the one hand, on the other hand. 

(.Yet, still. .* 
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Therefore, thereupon, wherefore. 

Accordingly, consequently. 

Hence, whence, then, and so. 

Vor. 

• • 

Semark .—The adrerbial connectivlB are freqnentlyjoined with a eonjuncHon 
proper to fcam'a connexion between eehtences; as, The, town was badly 
defended, and therefore bocatne a prt^ to ^e enemy. 

Contraction of Compound Sentences. 

It often happens tliat different portions of a compound sentence 
have either the same subject, or the same predicate, or the same 
object, or the same extensions. In such cases, the clement which is 
common to each co-ordinate part is not necessarily repeated; and the 
sentence is then said to be contracted. 

Contractions may take place equally well, whether the connexion 
of tlie difibrent sentences be copulative, disjunctive, adversative, or 
illative;— 

1. Copulative; as,. 

God BUBtalns, and governs the world. 

2. Disjunctive; as, 

Either a kiiavo, or n fool must have done this. 

3. Adversative; as. 

Not a knave, but a fool has done it 

4. lUativc; as, 

Lions have claws, and consequently were intended to seize their prey. 

In compound sentences tlierc may be:— 

1. Two or more subjects and one predicate; as, 

The trado-wiuds, and monsoons are permanent 

2. Two or more predicates and one subject; as. 

The air expands, and becomes h’ghter by heat 

8. Two or more objects to one predicate; as. 

The sun Ulumines the monntams and the valleys. 

4 . Tw<\or more similar extensions to one prc^^cate; as, 

Mobturo is evaporated from the water, and even from the snow. 


Illative, J 
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HeniarJIi^. —1. Wc often find a ‘tnanifold extension, not only of the subject 
and pri'dicate, but also of the olgeet and the various extensions of ttio p;*edie 4 te. 
In nMnj of these latter cases, ve may conveniently regard the santeuce us aim* 
pie, andf look upon the compound objects or extensions es being mcruly cniargq~ 

merits; as, « 

" 'impound Object. 

Ood roa^e the sun, moon, ^d stare, and all tilings itfthem. 

^ Compound Extension. 

He governs them all with wisdom, and trutli, and justice. 

A variety of contractions maybe combined in one soptonco, os follows 

With every effort, with every breath, and with every motion—^voluntary or 
involuntary—a part of the muscular substance becomes dead, separaU's from 
the living part, combines with the remaining portions of inbsded encygen, and 
is removed. 

Here there are four predicates, having but one subject, and three extensions 
of tliese predicates distinct from oaeh other. To express the entire meaning 
of the sentence in separate sentences, we should hjiu> llrst to rejieat 1 lie sub¬ 
ject with each predicate, making four simple sentences, aud then repeat ooeh 
of those sentences with each of the extensions—making twelve sentonw H in nil. 


Method of Anab/sing Compound Sentences. 

Example. 

Bourdalouo in indeed a great rea.soner, and inculcates his doc¬ 
trines with muclt zciil, piety, and earnestness, but liia stylo is 
vcfl)ose; he is disagreeably full of quotations from tlie Fatlicrs, 
and he waSts imagination. 


Eirsi Scheme. 


a Bourdaloue is indeed a great 
rcasoner, 

b And inculcates his doctriDe.s 
with much zeal, piety, and 
earnestness, 

c But his style is verbose; 
d He is disagreeably full of quo¬ 
tations from the Fathers, 
c And he wants izqagination. 


Principal sent. |;o-ord. -with b, c, 
d, e, 

Prin. sent. cop. to «, cc*ntr.'icted 
in sub. a. 

Prin. sent, adveis. to a and b. 

Prin. sent. cop. tri c, odvors, to a 
and h. , 

Prin. .sent. cop. to c, <4 advers. to 
a and b. 




uutioii. . to c, d, advcrs. 

to b. 
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All flontonces, whether simple, complex, or compound, m:ij now 
be^'iiialysed according to Sccoiul Sr.hem. 

ExAmfU 1 . 

Some dr(‘am that thcy/?an silence when theyVill 
The storm of passion, lind sjiy, ‘ Pcace^ be etilt ;' 
l?at ‘ flut.'i far ahl no farther^* when addressed 
To the wild waves, t)r wilder hitman breast, 

Implies authority, which never cun . * 

And never ought U) he the lot of innu. 

ICA'mnplc 2 . 

High above all a cloth of state was spread. 

And a rieli tln one, as bright as sunny day, 

On which there sjit most brave, embellished 
With royal robes and gorgeous array, 

A maiden queen, that shone, as Titans say, 

In glittering gold and pccvhjss precious stonea, 

Rxample 3 {fur Practice). 

Who only asks lor Inmihlcst wealth, 

Eimugh for competence and health, 

And leisure, when his work is done, 

To read liia hook 
By cliimney nook, 

Or stroll at setting of the sun; 

Who toils as every man Lhonld toil, 

For fair reward, erect and free : 

, This is the man— 

The best of men— i 

This is the man, we mean to Wl 



Kind of Sentence. Scbject. 1 • Predic.ate. j Object.^ 
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CHAPTER- n. 

OX TIIK LAWS Ofr SYXTAX. 

The Liiavs of Syntax may be divided into two classes: first, 

Those few gi-neral' or fundamental principles which are common 

to nearly all languages; and secondly, Those more spccial'rules 

which relate particularly to the English language as such. 

* 

1. The Fundamental Laws of Syntax. 

The prin{-ii)les of analysis whicli have been already explained, 
show tliat there are only f/tree main classes of relations in whicli 
words stand to each other in a sentence. 

1. The relations between the subject and predicate. {Prcdicatiue 
relation.) 

2. The relations between the predicate and its various enlarge¬ 
ments. (Oltjectire relatwti.) 

8. The relations betAveen the noun iind its attributes, (Attrilnitive 
relation.) ' 

The fundamental law of the predicative relation is as follows 

Rule I.— The verb must agree with its su^ect in number and person. 

The subject is usually said to be in the ntminative case. In the noun there 
is no distinction of inflexion to point out the subject or object; but in the 
pronouns such a distinction exists, and the proper nominative form must be 
carefully observed when the pronoun is used as subject to a sentence. 

The fundamental laAV of the objective relation is as follows:— 

Rule IL-^Active verbs and prcjiositions take nouns, or something 
equivalent to nouns, after them, as their object. 

JRemark. —^In the case of pronouus, the peculiar objective form must always 
be used after verbs and pn'positions. 

The.fundamental law of the attributive relation is as, follows:— 

Rule III*— Evei'y adjective, or word used as a/L adjective, qualifies 
sane noun eUpress^l or understood, or otherwise distinguishes it. 
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AttriWvites and distinctions may be expressed:— 

(i.) By the adjective; as, The man, this man, goodrtmn^ 

(2.) By the jiossessivo pronoun, or the possessive case; as, My 
motljcr; my father's howsi'. 

(0.) By a noun in appositioji; as, William the Conqueror, 

(4.) Jiy prepositional and piAicipial phrases; as, A man of virtue ; 
file sun shining in its str^igth. 

liulc IV.— Adverbs modify the meaning of any words^ which con¬ 
vey the idea of an action or attribute^ and not the jficn of existence. 
i.c. They may modify tho verb, the a^ecUve, and the adverb, 
liule Y.—Copulative and disjunctive particles unite together 
notions or assertions, which hold thejsame relation in any given 
sentence. 

Ramrk —The distinction should be nMiinubcrcd between conjunct ions winch 
merely couple words and sentences together co*ordinutely, and those which in« 
truduco and govern suhordinute sentences; as, 

1. John goes, and Maiy follows. {Co-ordinate.) 

2, Jf John go, Mary will follow. {Subordinate.) 

The al)Ove rule applies only to the former class of conjunctions. Those 
ooujunctiuiis which w’e have termed coniinuative, may couidu dmimilar moods 
and tenses. 

2. Special Buies of Syntax. 

«r 

Besides the five funtlamcntal laws of Syntax, wliich arc tlie 
same for all languages, there arc a number of special rules relating 
particularly to the English language, 'which should be kept in mind 
os aids either for speaking, composing, or paring correctly. The 
most important of these special rules are tho following 

I. Rules kelating to the Noun. • 

1. Tlie nominative c:ise. 

(1.) T\vo singular nouns as subject, connected by and^ will have 

a verbain the plural after them; as, John and Thomas arc ready. 

(2.) Two singular nouns as subject, connected by or or nor, will 

hare tlie verb in the singular; as John or Thomas has done this. 

Remark. —If there are two nominatives connected by or, one singular and the 
other plural, the verb will agree with the plural; as. The carpentes Of the 
masons hare duue thiaswork. 

(3.) A coUec&ve noun, in which the idea of unity is not promi- 
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nent, will generally take a verb dn the plural; as, The peddle were 
divided. ' ^ 

,N.B .—erery e«u!o tho number of the verb follows the signification of the 
subject rather than tho*/bm. ^ ^ 

(4.) When a noun, followed ^oy a participle, stands alone in a 
sentence, withdut governing or beings governed by aiiy other words, 
the noun is said to bo in tho iiC)minati<o absolute ; as, Spring coming, 
tho swaftows appear. This wo have already sliowii to be equivalent 
to an adverbial sentence. , 

(5.) A noun, ifaed after tho interjection O, is said to be in the 
Twminativc of address ; O death, where is thy sting ? 

(6.) Tho verb to he takes two nominatives, the one before and the 
other after it; as, Marlborough was a general. 

JRemark. —In these cases it is admissible for tho verb to agree either with the 
nominative before or after it. Thus we can say with equal propriety, The 
wages of sin is death ; or, The wages of sin are death. 

The intransitive verbs appear^ become, grow, seem, look, and 
several passive verba, as, to be called, named, esteemed, follow the 
same rule. 

2. Rules i-elating to apposition. 

(1.) A noun or pronoun standing in .apposition to anotlier noun 
or pronoun, is in the same cji.se with it. 

(2.) When nousis standing in apposition aro in the possessive 
case, tlie s and the apostrophe are used with only' one of them; as, 
I have read a play of Shaksperc's, tlie great English |x>ct. 

(3.) The pronoun of the second person stands in apposition with 
the person addi’essed; as, Yo valleys, sing 1 

(4.) The cognate nouns, before and after the verb to be, may be 
considered as in apposition "with each other. 

3. Rules relating to tlie possessive paso. 

(1.) When two nouns come together, the one denoting possession, 
in relation to the other, tlic first is put in tho possessive case; as, 
John's horse. 

(2.) If there are two or more posscssives together, tho s and 
apostrophe are affixed*only to the last; as, John, William, and 
Mary’s share. 

(3.) ThS jiossessive form may sometimes be *used with of ; as, 

4. house of my father s. This, however, diould only be used as 
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equivalent to / One of my father’s houses;' and is, conaequen|ly, 
onljfc correct when a pemn is supposed to have several of the tilings 
referred to. * * 

(4.) The possessive case is soifte^^cs used alone, the second noun 
being understood; as, When vou come to'St. Paul’s, Jturn to the left. 
Here church is understood. 

4. Special rules relating to the objective case. 

(1.) Neuter verbs sometimes take an object after them, particularly 
in the case of nouns denoting time^ space, or m^cimremmt ; as also 
in the case of those which are derived from- the same root as the 
corresponding verb; as, 1 watched three hours, I walke<i/our mt7es. 
Let me die the death of the righteous. 

(2.) Some passive verbs take an object after tiiem; as, 1 was asked 
that question yesterday. 

(3.) Some transitive verbs, particularly verbs denoting giviiuf^ 
lending, teaching, promising, &c., take two objects after them; as, 
lie gave me a book; .Tolin lent my friend a pound; tlie schoolmaster 
teaches his scholar arithmetic. 

(4.) Than is followed by the objective case of the relative; as, 
A man, than whom I never saw a better. In all other instances the 
case of the word after than is determined by its place in the subor¬ 
dinate sentence of compirison; as, He loved John better than he 
(loved me). Ile^oved John better than I (loved him). 

Remark. —It is also sanctioned Iw good usago to use the objectire of the first 
personal pronoun after than; as, ‘ He is taller than me.' 

II. Rules uelating to Peonies. 

1. Pcr.sonal pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
stand, in gender, number, and person; as. This is the man, who 
spent his life in Africa. I love my mother, she is always kind 
to me.* 

2. Tho relative must agree with its antecedent in gender, number, 

and person. Its case will be determined, not by the antecedent, but 
by its relation to the verb in its own sentence; as, This is the. ma|i| 
who sells cloth. This is the thing, which I despise. • 

5. It’ no noun cctme between the relative and the verb, the rela- 
ti%'e is in the nbmina{jj[ve case; but if a noun c‘ome*lSQtween, that 
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noun will be the subject of the verb, and the relative wiil be the 
object; as, The man, who honours me. The man, whom the ^ing 
hbnours. 

4. Sometimes a relative is g5|»v6rned by a preposition following 
it; as, The boy whom I spoke of is gone. 

5. When several pronouns of Jiffegent persons are joined together 
to form<a subject, the verb agrees with thcb first iKjrsori rather than 
the second, and the second rather than the third; as. You and I 
(wo) go together. ^You and ho (you) will come presently. 

C. The objective case of the relative is often omitted; as, TJie 
man I saw ye&tcrday; for ‘ The man whom I saw yesterday.’ 

7. As is sometimes used as the compound relative; e.g. The 
words are as follow. Here as is equivalent to those which. 

III. liULLS llELATING TO VERBS. 

M 

1. The subjunctive mood. 

The form peciilijir to the siibjuncLivc mood is used only where 
uncertainty and futurity arc both implied; as, If lie arrive to-mor¬ 
row, I sliall be there. 

2. The injinitive mood. 

(1.) A verb may be put into the infinitive mood by another verb, 
by an adjective, and by a noun ,* as, I wisli to go.c He is worthy to 
be elected. His capacity to think is amazing. 

(2.) Some verbs are followed by the infinitive mood without to, 
especially verbs sknifying to iiV/, to see, to to needy to feely 
dbs&ve, &c.; ns, P)^de him go. 1 saw him do it. 1 made him# 
give it up. You ne^ not try. 

The to before the infinitive mood is somethiies equivalent to the proposition 
in order to ; as, He eats to live. 

3. Verbs used absolutely. 

The imperative, the infinitive, and the participle in ing are some¬ 
times used absolutely, i. e. independently' of other ports of the 
sentence; as, Many boys, say twenty, were present. To tell you 
the truth, I do not believe him. Judging at random, there were 
above tt hundred. • 

4. Som^verbs of motion form their compoun^'tenses by is instead 
of has ; as,^ tfe is come. They are gone. , 
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5. Mftny verbs require a particular prepositiou after Ibem; e. g« 

teguim firam. nguireB for. 

To despair ... of Todif^ ... teopu 

To oope ... vitlL ftc. 

In these eases (whitii are called furejpotition-Terbsf the original yerbs are 
nsoaUy intranaitiyei and become transiflye bj the addition of the preposition. 
The verb and t^ preposition to^^ther ^may then be r^rdsd as one active 
Tsibh and the novn lollowing can l^consraem as the object. 

Ti» pflesiys form d ^position-wbs can also be emiuoyed; as^ ^ 

The fhle is departed ftom. 

His life is despahmd ofi 
He cannot be o^ped -with. 

6. If one verb depends upon another, th^ must obsarre a proper 
succession of tenses; i.e. a verb in a purdy past tense cannot be 
connected -with a verb in a present tense, and oontrariTj; e.g. I 
think he can succeed. I thought he could socereed. 

7. Verbals in may goyem an objectire case like a verb, or 
may be used ivith a possessiye case like a nonn; as, His opening ihe 
window was the c^nse of my cold. The enemy’s deceiving him was 
the<^use of his failure. The tinging of the birds is ddightful. 

IV. Bulks rklatino to Adjectives. 

1. The adjective usually precedes the noun; as, A good matt. 

2. If the adjective be qualified by some adverbial eiaiTessibn, or 
accompanied by another adjective, it usually follows the noun; as, 
A man most just and true. A scholar proud of his ability. 

8. In comparing two objects, the comparative degree should be 
used in preference to the superlative; as, This house is the better of 
the two. 

4. The distinguishing adjective should be repeated when two dif¬ 
ferent objects are spoken of, but not otherwise; th^ we say, 1 have 
seen the iron and wooden bridge, if only one is spoken of\ but 1 
have seen the iron and the wooden- bridge, if more than one is 
spoken of 


ON THE PBINCIPLES OP PUNCTUATION. 

Thb foregoing analysis oaables us to comprise all the main prin¬ 
ciples of punctuation in a few simple rules> . 

1. The subject, .predicate, object, and timple adjunct^ a ■eu*’ 
tence should not be separated from each other by any poitat whatev^. 
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2. Subordinate sentences and participial clauses diould be sepa* 
rated by a comma. 

3. Co-ordinate sentences should be separated by a semicolon. 

4. When 4 laiiger bivision thaij the semicolon is r^uired-in the 
members of a s^tonce to make the sense apparent, a colbn is used; as, 

(1.) When a number of suboi^dinari^ sentencee haire ,reference to 
one common apodosis. ^ ^ ' 

(2.) When a co-ordinate sentence is employed as a distinct pro¬ 
position, without any connecting particle. 

5. When a sentence terminates, it should be indicated by n full 

I 

stop. 

£iNnar/t«.—1. In contracted sentences, the collateral subjects, predicates, ob¬ 
jects, or acijuncts should be separated from each other bj a comma. 

. 2. As the rules punctuation really depend on the connection of the thoughts 
in a passage, the comma may be dropped in the case of subordinate sentences, 
and the semicolon chuiged into a- comma'in- that of co-ordinate sentences, when- 
iver the eonnOotion of the timughts is unusuaUy close ; as, He that aa4e>all 
kings is God. N 
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PEOSOBJ. 

* i c 

1. PoKniT differs from Prose m t}i6 object it has in Tiew, and In 

the form which it employs. * 

It addresses itself primarily to th(f imagination and frelingSi and 
tends to elevate and to please. Prose speaks to our reason; its 
object is to convince and to instruct. 

2. In. form, Poetiy is bound by Metre, i. e. certam fixed rules 
with regard to the selection of words and their arrangement in 
Verses. Prose is entirely free from all such restrictions, and sub¬ 
ject only to the general laws of euphony. 

3. The principal element of verse is Khttem. A second but not 
indispensable element is Bhthe. 

4. Bhythm is the undulation of sound produced by the altema- 
nation of lono and short syllables, or rather of accented and im- 
accented syllables. 

5. In versification those syllables are considered long, which have 
an Accent or stress on them, and those are treated as short, whidi 
are unaccented. 

6. Every word in the language has an accent, viz. the Word- 
accent, by which it is mai'ked as a unit in the spoken language. In 
writing, the interval left between the words serves the same purpose. 

7. J^erj word of two eyllables has one accented and one unac¬ 
cented syllable. In English, the majorily of such words have the 
word-accent on the first syllable (the Penultimate), as righteous, 
pletoire, ddly, tfiking, &hnals, eastern, 14gend. 

8. There is, however, a great number of words of two syllables, 
which have the word-accent on the second syllable (the Ultimate), 
as cont4h^ remain, within, altho&gh, provide. 

9. Sometimes it is the woid-accent alone that distinguiriies words, 
which otherwise would nol^ differ in prommciation; as, perfect and 
perfect, ednjure and oonjiire, cdnduct and condiict, dbject and object. 

10. In woids of three syllables, the woid-aocexit'is seldom on the 
last, as in caVklier, devotee, disr^ird, entertain, inv&lid, magazine, 
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perseyd^e, recollect It is mostly ou the Penultimate, as in auo6- ' 
ver^d, propdrtion, sustaining, dependent, nutritious, perfecting,* so- 
lecteth, exdlting, submissive, eternal, already, increasing, arbiindance^ ^ 
or it is on the Antepenult (the dost but two), 4a in majesty, prdvi- 
dent, tdwering, 4nemy, wickedly, patriot, memoiy. ^ 

11. The great bulk of the £ngljish language consists of words of 
one, two, or three sylj^bles.* Perhaps no word (exceptgig com¬ 
pounds) derived from the Anglo-Saxon has ibur syllables.* They 
never have the word-accent on the lost syllable, and rarely oh the 
first, as irbitraiy, Arbitrarily, necessary, prdmontory, Accuracy, Alle¬ 
gory, Apoplexy, Acrimony, cAlibacy, cAntroverey, dAftultoiy, but 
mostly on the Penultimate, as horizAntal, ignominious, idtercAssion, 
inundAtion, manifAsto, misdei^Aanour, or on th€ Antepenultimate, as 
obliterate, occasional, original, propArtionate, proximity.f 

12. The English language contains a great number of words oi 
which the pronunciation is varied, e^edally by the older poets, to 
suit the exigencies of versification, inasmuch as syllables can be cut 
off er added. This is done in the following instances:— 

(1.) A consonant is often diop]^ to fiiciUtate the contraction of two sylla¬ 
bles, as ts’en, o’er, e’er, i'th’, o^th’, o’dock,—^for taken, over, ever, if the, on 
the or of the, of the dock. ' 

(2.) Elisions of vowels and consonants are of frequent o^urrence, as I’m, ’tis, 
’twas, ’twere. I’ll, Pd, they’re, I’ve, let’s, for 1 am, it is, it was, it were, 1 will, 

I wodd, they are, Ighave, let us. 

(8.) Vow^ merge in the pronunciation so as to form only one syllable; us, 

power, jewd, ruin, bellowing, Baphael, mutual, to entrap, the upright. 

(4.) Without throwing out the consanant which separates two syllables, poets 
contract these ^Uables, the consonant being generally a liquid (4, n, r), or a 

^-s /<-s 

■oft sibilant («, v, th\ as spirit, amorous, adventurous^ temporal, difference^ 
christeming^ reasoxi, prison, miserable, neither, whether, other, poverty, riveted, 


* These words are mostly borrowed directly or indirectly (through the 
French) from the lAtin, and some, especially smentifie terms, from the Greek. 
The mater niunber oi ^em have been intrrauoed nnce formation of mo- , 
dem^glish, and this is the reason why they are not familiarly known to the 
xmeducated. 

t Iiet the student go over a porlaon of the poems in this volume, and note 
the respective numbers of words of one, two^ tl:^ and more syllables, noting 
the accent in each, and marking how many of each dass are accent^ on the 
la^ and the seve^ preceding syUables. He will be struck by the met, that 
witiumt counting pidper names and compounds only two woraf of faor qrl^ 
fables occur on thi ten pages. * * 
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heaven ; thus ‘ spiritual' becomes a void of tvo sjUaHes. (PonoftM Zosi, 
V. 402 ; I. 202 .) 


]iHr(e)le( 

(6.) The verbal tennmation eo jf Q>e tense and the participle is sounded 
in verse, even where it has been dropped iif prose, as laughed for laugh’d. 

(7.) The shori vovtd piecediog the last^ syllable is soundod in s^ tenm> 
nations as the following;— i 

ton, as in coufttsi-ou, ter, at. in soldi-er, 

ia, , Forti*a, iel, . Dani*el, 

iagc, . marri-age, < * ua, , Padu-a, 

ean, . «oce-an, ius . Demetri-us, 

and in otliers of a similar nature. 

18. The words with'^heir (riven number and order of a^ented and 
unaccented syllables are the material for the formation of rhythmical 
lines or verses. 

14. The units of whl^ verses are mhde up, are not single syllables, 
but complexes of syllables called For. 

15. A foot is bound' togeilier by a rhythmical accent called ‘Arsis: 

This accent, lliough g^enilly coinciding with the word-acceni^ must 
be distinguished from it. It does not exist in prose, and it is snib- 
ject to certain laws, tinted of below (No 24). ' 

16. A metrical foot consists at least of two syllables, of which 
one is long and the other short. 

17. If the first Fyllable is Icng and the second short, the ibot is 

— w — w 4 

called a Trochee . ^ , as righteous, pleasure. 

18. If the first pliable is ^ort and the second long, the foot is 

V V 

called an Iaubus, ^ as whereto, content. 

19. A foot of three syllables admits of several varieties; but only 
two of these, and these very rarely, are used in English veraifioa- 
tion, viz:— 

(1.) The Daotvi., which oonsisig of one long pliable followed ty two short 

— WW wi-WW 

SB general^ sanctity, sepa!rate« regalar. 

(2.) The Akapast, .formed by two short and one Icmg qrllabia ^ w* 
engineer, impolite inteirvene, overcnst 

20. A frot is not necessarily made up of erne word. It may oon- 

sist of separate woi^ as—^to work, of heaven, his foe; or of parts 
of words, M— I, 

W “• W im mm 

Those bsT | barons sg ) es past 
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If-the of the mettdcal feet alwi^e coinoided with the ebds of 

^ords, the xhjrthm would become intolerably monotonous imd.uh- 
pletemt. 

21. Of the various rhythms formed by the feet just enumetttfidf 
the lambic is by far the most coftu^on in Eng!^ 

22. lambic^verses are of different length* according as they are 
formed by two or more lamljic feet. The most important lambic 
verse is that which con^sts of five feet or t^ syllables* aiti which* 
if unrhymed, is called Blank ICkbsk. It is the regular metre of the 
English drmuatists; it was employed by Hilton ^r Epic poetry* and 
by Gowp^ end others for dida.Gtio-yand other poems. 

We shall enter more fiiUy into the' esammation of &e structure 
of this verse* in which the greater part of the feregoing selection is 
written. 

23. The blank verse is admirably adapted fer the drama* as of all 
verses it approaches nearest to prose* and therefore suits the dia> 
logne, whfdi, in almost any other verse* would appear shrained and 
unnatural; yet it is sufficiently rhythmical to raise the language of 
the drama above mere prose. Its aptness for Epic poetry* however, 
is very questionable* as it lacks weight and dignity. 

24. The English language lends itself very readily to form the 
lambic rhythm* so much so, that entire verses may be found in se¬ 
veral prose writers* which escaped them unwittingly. The * Spectator** 
No. 459, has the*following: 

For instance* in that disputable point, 

Of persecuting men for conscience* s^e* 

Besides embittering their minds with hatred, dm. 

25. Under the influence Of the lunbio rhythm the laws regard¬ 
ing Ibe accent of words are considerably modified.. In every word 
of three syllables* as we have alr^dy seen (No. 10), one pliable had 
the word-accent This syllable has also the Arsis* or verse-accent. 
But* as in an lambic line* every third syllable must have the Arsis, 
the following effects are produced:— 

(1.) If the word>accent is on the first syllable, the third syllable^ tboi^ n«- 
eessarily destitute of the woi!d*ac(mnt, reoeiTes a rerse'aecent, imparted to it 
the undulating fence of the lambic.rhythm, and is measured as, . ^ ; as^ 

That to the height of this great irgumint 
1 msjT assert eternal Prdmdhtce, 

Anclydsri/y the ways of Ood to man. 
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(2.) If th» word-aeeent is on the last syllable^ the first tillable Teceires an 
Azsia fhr the same zeason, and the vord is measured as ^ ^ . as s^l&de. 

^0.) If the word-aeceot is on the second syllable^ the first and third mast re¬ 
main unaccented, but tile reliable which precedes the word and that whisli fol- 
JlowB receives the Arsis; as, 

» 

Of th&l/orU<2<2e» trei whose mortal taste — 
la thd beglnningt h6s^e HeaTens and Earth— 

Invoke thj aid to my advitUwrom B6ng--> * 

From their Ore&tpr mi tzmisgress His will— 

Hurled headlong flaming from the%thir^ sky 
To bottomlisB perdition thire to dwelL 

26. The same la.w applies to words of more than three f^Uables. 
Starting froTpa. the word-accent, every second ^liable counting either 
forwards qr backwards, must have a vei'se-accent; as) 

, In ddamdntine chains and penal fire, 

Who durst de^ tAe OTmipoidnt to Arms— 

That with reiter&ted crimes he might— 

IrrioonfAhhU to our grand foe. 

27. The great number of words of one syllable, which are not 
notional (noims, adjectives, verbs, or adverbs), but Hezional (articles, 
conjunctions, prepositions), are under the same influence of the 
adjoining accented syllable, just as if tliey were not separate words, 
but parts of the adjoining vrords. Thus, in 

Sweet Auburn I loveliest village 6f the plain, 
of has«the rhythmical accent, because it is separated by an unac¬ 
cented from an accented syllable. But in * 

Bear lovely bdwers of innocence and ease, . 
of is depressed into an unaccented syllable by the adjoining accents. 

28. The blank verse consists of five lambic feet, which may be 

thus represented : ^ J ^ 

29. In Shakspere one syllable is often added, without altering 
the character of the verse, except in making the termination less 
abrupt and strong, as, 

My vAntnres are not in one bdttom trfisteef. , 

It is seldom, however, that several verses of eleven syllables succeed 
each other. Milton uses then\ veiy sparingly; as. 

Of rAbel Angela, b^ whose aid aspiring. 

. SO. Instead of the blank verse, we often meet in the drama with 
the Iambic «Senariu6, i. e. an lambic verse of sii feet: 
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J* Tide Terse is sometimes employed to arrest the atten¬ 
tion, and to inark the passage out ^m the other lineig as in.the 
Mef^hant of Venteoy Act. iz. Scene 7, where the insoxiptions on the 
caskets ue expressed in sooh verses: > ’ * 

Who oho6aeth mS, shall gurf what many m4n dedre. 

Who cho68eih shall g4t, 4s m4ich as h4 des4rv#s; 

Who*cho4seth mlj mosHgiTa uid haa^ 411 he hith. 

Yet many verses of this^lass raem to be.used without an^especial 
object, merely to suit the convenience of die poet 

31. To vmry the uniformity of the •Iambic metre, the^ 

poets used to substitute other metrical feet for the pure' Iambus. 
English poets have availed themselves of this liberty only to a limited 
extent, as the language does not admit of the metrical refinement of 
the ancients. 

32. The best substitute for the Iambus is the Spondee, consisting 
of two long syllables. This, however, can be but rarely employed, 
as pure Spondees can only be produced in Engliah in compound 
words, e.g. breast-plate, and by joining separate w^rds. 'l^ua a 
vezy good effect can be produced; as, for instance, in the beautiful 
lines of Pope: 

When strives *ome rocK» vast weight to throw 

The line too labonrs, and the words Ttum shw^ 

Milton also empire the Spondee; as, 

^ w .. w W •• V/ “ 

Of man’s (fiuobedience and the firuit .—Paradise Lost, i. 1. 

. As one great Jkraace. — Part^ismLost, i. 62. 

33.. The ancients never used the Trochee instead of the Iambus, 
as its rhythm, which descends or falls from long to short, is entirely 
opposed to the rising or ascending Iambic rhythm.' * But in Englii^ 
poetry the Trochee is vezy frequently found in the place of the 
Iambus, and Milton, in particular, has purposely adopted it very 
often, in order to take from the lambic rhythm some of its light 
tripping character, and by making it rougher, to render it more 
suitable for epic poetry: 

Favoured of heaven wo hi|^ly,.to foU off 

^ - W — W — 

Btgiom of sorrow, dcdefal skades, where peace. * 

34. The Anapscl! (^ ^ _) is used by the andents as ft subetitate 
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fbr tbe .Tber« are ver^ee in Shakspere iirbeje same 

seepofl to have done; but the cases are excepticasal, and many 
of them yery doubtfol. In the case of many words it is difficult for 
ajis to kno^, what was the exact pronunciation in Shakspere’s time. 
In other instances tiiese verses corrupt, and if tiie correct read¬ 
ing could be restored, it would ,perhc.pa be found, that the Anapaest 
is spurious. Nevertheless, it must pftrhaps.be admitted, that Sbaks- 
pere has^occasionally allowed himself a license in using an Anapaest 
instead of an Iambus, and especially when proper names occurred; as, 

wmm ^ W W W ^ ^ w W ^ 

Did pretty Jeanea, /tie a little shrew. 

36. Each .verso is separated irom that which follows, by a rhyth¬ 
mical Pause; This is eifected by me coincidence of the termination 
of a word with tlie termination of the last foot. A logical pause is 
generally found at the same placi;, i.e. the last word of a line is 
logically more closely connected with the preceding words of the 
samo line t^n with the beginning of the following line. This is, 
however, fa^ !|rom being a univei aal^^nle.' Milton, particularly, often 
avoids a logical pause at the end of his lines, and Shakspere places 
at the end of verses even such words as and, if, and others which 
are intimately connected with what follows; as, 

In such a place sack sum, or sums, as arc 

Expressed in the condition .—Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 

Come, mj sweet wife, mjr dearest mother, and 

My friends of noble touch, when I am foT^’-%Coriolanu8, vr. 2. 

Mistake me not, to save my live; for if 

I had feared death, of^all tne men i’ th’ world.-~iHd. iv. 5. 

‘ 86. Logical pauses are not limited in English Blank Verse to any 
partioular locality.* Their variety contributes much to diversify 
and enliven the rhythm. Where they occur frequently, they serve 
to indicate an unsettled or agitated mind, whereas frieir absence 
shows an easy unruffled temper. This will apj^ear on examining 
the opening lines of the Merchant of Venice ;— 

Antonio. In sooth, || I know not, why I am so sad ;|| 

It wearies me yon aayj it wearies yon 
Bat how I can^^t it, y found it, y or came by it, I 


* The laws which, in classical metres, regulate the camra (pauses) have no 
bearing at all on English vezeification. With the exception of ffle cud ballad 
aatstre and the AJLezandrine^ no English verses require a^cresnra iu a fixed place 
of evetyverfh. 
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^PHiat staff'tis made of,Q wbemof it is been,! 

1 am tojeam ;B 

^ And sQ^ a vant-vit sadness makes of me,| 

That 1 hare much adoH to know myself y 

Balarino. Your mind is tossinff on the aeeaa;| 

There, where your fMosies, v^t^fpoitly s^O 
like signioTs and rich buighers, pn the floo^l 
OrJ as^t werej the pag^nts of the se8,| 

Do overpoer the petty ti^ckenr,! 

That curt’t>y to tuegi,|| do them TefT6renoe,y 
As they fly by them witli their woven wmg8.|| 

Ft is, of course, to some extent, a matter of taste and ieeling to my 
where a logical pause is to be found. * 

37. The most strongly marked pauses ore in those lines whioh 
are spoken partly by one and partly by another pprson; as, 

ShylocJc. Cursed be my tribe, 

If I forgive him, 

Basitmio. Shylock, do you hear ? 

The words, * If I forgive him. Shylodc, do you hear ? ’ form a 
perfect verse; but as they are spoken by two persons, there occurs a 
marked pause in the middle. 

38. In the great majority of cases, when ^ verse is thus divided 
between several speakers, the rhythm is not destroyed by the neces¬ 
sary pause, but it flows on with perfect regularly in the second por- 
Hun, until tlic verse is completed. But there are also numerous 
passages in Shakspere where that is not the case. 

39. Sometimes the verse remains incomplete, but tlie rhythm is 

<»ood as far as the verse is carried; BBjiferchant of Ventce, iv. 1:_ 

Portia. It is so. Are their balance here to weieh 
Thefleeh? 

Shylock. I have them ready. 

Portia. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on youk charge. 

40. Sometimes the beginning of the verse and the end are correct, 
but at the middle there is a i^llable too many or too few, so that tiie 
rhythm is not continued unbroken; as, Merchant of Venice, iii. 4:— 

• Portia. Which I will practise. 

Nerisaa. ^i^by, shall we turn to men f 

iVnd in Midsummer NigMs Dreamy iv. 1 . 

ilelmia. Mine own and not mime own. 

Vm^rUu. Are yon rare? 

41. It is a similar license when incomplete versM oponr ia Hm 
middle of a speech; as, 
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Wliat stuff'tis made of, whereof it is bom, 

' I am to l#am; 

and when thej occur at the end or beginning of speeches, or^hen 
S'*.'whole speech cotti^sts of one. The last form of incomplete Terses 
is particularly frequent in exclamations. 

42. Sometimes the irregularity is harried so &r, t];iat the metre is 
altc^ther destroyed, as in Julies Cosar^ iv. 3 

*' Bruiut. And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

. (kunua. Chastisement 1 

BrtUva. ^member ilarcb, the Ides of March remember« 

Here the exclamation of Casmus does not fit into the yerse. And in 
the same scene:— 

Ckaaiua. Older in practice, abler than yoursdf 
To malce conditions. 

Brutua. Go to; yon are not^ Cassius. 

Caaaiua. I am, 

Bruiua. 1 say you are uot. 

Caaaiua, Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 

Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 

Brutus. Away, slight mao! 

Caaaiua. Is *t possible ? 

Brutm. Hear me, for I will speak. 

43. By such a disregard of the metre Shakspere sometimes sud> 
denly shifbs the dialogue from '^erse to prose; as, Merchant of 
Venice^ i. 1 ^ 

Aniomo. I that auythiug now ? 

Baasania. Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing; more than 
any man in all Venice. ' 

I 

44. The Trochaic rhythm is comparatively rare in English poetry. 

We find it frequently in songs,, interspersed in the Shakspearian 

dmoas; as, in the Merchant of Venice, iir. 2:— 

, Yofi that chodse not b;^ the vi6w, 

Ch&uee as fair, and cho6se as trite I 
Since this fdrtime faUs to yod, 
content and eedk no new. 

I'f yon b4 well ple&sed with this. 

And h61d yonr i6rto!ne f6r your blisa^ 

T6m you, wh4re your lady is, 

'And claim her vdu a Idving kiss. 

It is also introduced for the sake of variety into (he PrUoner of 
Chilloh, 1 .17:— 

” ^ Wi were siven, who ndw are one^ &e. 
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A diort finable is often prefixed (as in Unes 6 and 8 of liha abOTe 
short poem), and thus the Trochaic metre changed i^ito the 

45. oThe Dactylic rhythm occurs in imitation of the dasaioal Hex¬ 
ameter, as in LongftUow's Evangeline \ and in a few ori^al metre^^- 
as in Hood’s Bridge of Sighs-^ * « 

(XnA non tof&rtvnate, 

W^ary 

Hashly im^rtunate, 

04ne to her d^th. 

46. The Anapsesdc rhythm is usdd but rarely. As an illustra¬ 
tion, may be quoted Gowper’s Alexander SeUdrh^* 

I an ndnarch of ill I survei^, 

My right thcnre is n6ne to dispute; 

From the centre all rodnd to the sia 
I am 16rd of the f6wl and the brdte.;. 

47. The second element of verse (besides rhythm) is Rbtue 
(N o. 3). 

Iih 3 rme is a similarity of sound produced by two or more words 
terminating in the same vowel sounds, or in the same consonantal 
sounds, preceded by the some vowel sounds; as, blow—ehow ; revtve 
—deprive \ fiowers — showers, 

48. It is necessaiy that the syUables which produce the rhyme be 
accented. Therefore, if the word-accent is on the penultimate, as 
in rdsesi no rhyme is produced by the occurrence of es alone in 
another word; as, for instance, in rises ; but the preceding syllable 
also must agree in mund; as, eldses. 

49. The same rule holds, when the accent is on the antepenulti¬ 
mate ; as, sadety-^variety ; utility — nobility, 

50. As rhymes are intended to produce an effect, not on the eye, 
but on the ear, the spelling ,of words is immaterial; and the follow¬ 
ing rhymes, therefore, are perfectly good: Lead—^beed; groove- 
move ; soul—coal; bud—^flood; eyes—arise; rouse—^brows; shade 
—surveyed; sung—young; hour—^power. 

51. Imperfect rhymes are those which diflhr in sound, whether 
they agree in spelling or not, as Love—-prove; mood—^wood; most- 
lost ; cheat—great; noisea^voices; heaven—^given; entreata— 
frets. 

* How these two rhjyims play into each other is apparent from MUtoa's 
Allegro and Pemeroso. * • 
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Yet the poverty of the kngti^ in perfect rhymes, ani &e neees- 
sities of ihe verse, hiive often driven even poets of the filrst order to 
admit such imperfeet rhymes. It must, however, not ha fiQp{K>sed, 
th^ can ever oaaae to be blemiBheB. 

52. When two verses are joiSied together by the rhyme they arc 
called coupletl. Of such theoZ^eserj!^ Village is entirely composed. 
This arrangement of rhymes mhy be expressed thus: aa, 55, cc, d:c. 

58. ‘^Hien, of four successive verses, the first and third and the 
second and fourth are rhyn^d (a5a5, as in J^ri5utton, p. 1; VirUte, 
p. 5); or the firsthand fourth and the second and third (a55a, as in 
Bereft Friendship^ p. 7); the four lines fi}rm a whole, called Stanza. 

54. Stanzas can be formed of any number of lines, and their va 
riely is very great, according to the number of lines, the arrange, 
ment of the rh 3 rmes, the number of feet, and the choice of rhythm. 

55. The most celebrated Stanza in English poetry is the Spen¬ 
serian ,’ it is an imitation of the Italian Ottava, consisting of eight 
lambic verses of five feet, followed by one of six ieet (a Senarius). 
2%ere are only three rhymes, disposed in the following manner: 
ababbcbec — 


A gfmtle faught was priddng on the plaine, 
ydadd in mightie ormes and silver ahiride 
Wherein old dints of deepe wonndes did remaine, 

The cmel inarkes of many a bloody fielde; 

Yet annes till' that time did he never adrid: 

His angry steede did chide his foming bitt^ 

As much disdayning to the eurbe to yirid: 

Full jolly knight he seemed, and fsire did sitt, 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. 

56. The good reciting of poetry very much depends upon the 
ddU with which {!he rhythmic^ and the logical accents are blended. 
These two accents are entirely independent of each other; they 
sometimes coincide, but often they do not, and then the logical 
accent must override the rhythmical. If the rhythm is once ftiUy im¬ 
pressed on the reader, he will have no difiiculty in n^hing it 
apparent, tliough he must throughout be chiefiy guided by the logical 
accent. This is particularly important in thjrmed verses; for the 
rhyme is sufficiently mark^, and is sure to make an impression 
upon the ear, without any stress on it beyond what the sense 
requires. 
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PBEFACE. 


liiE object of this little book is to put into the Teachet’s 
iiand a Graduated Scries of Exercises, intended to accompany 
his daily instructions in Eng^lish Qrammar and Analysis. They > 
are especially adapted for home tasks, and so divided that each 
number may generally furnish one good evening’s lesson. As I 
have recommended in the Grammar, that the study of the 
Analysis of Sentences should begin simuUaneomly with that 
of the Farts of Speech, so 1 should recommend here, that the 
Exercises in Fart I. and Fart III..should be commenced together 
and performed alternately. 

The Exercised on the Structure of Wonls I have put at the 
end, as they form an entirely separate department of study. I 
have also appended a pretty full vocabulary of Latin, Greek, 
and Saxon Boots, to which the scholar can refer in seeking 
derivations. * ’ * 

The Exercises printed within bremkets arc somewhat more 
difficult than the rest, and can be omitted if thought desirable 
particularly by the younger scholars. 


UuwDox, Ai^ust lfi67 
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PAKT I. 


EXERCISES OS THE CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 


T., Exercises on tue Noun. 

1. Givo four names of persons^ eight names of places, and 
twelve names of things. 

{The iunrher should explain and illustrate tJte diffcrenct between the names 
of thimjs ami the tliiags tlieinsolveH.) 

2. Name any of the qualities which the persons or things 
around you possess; thus, 

The greenness of the gra^Bs. The teaming of the teacher, &c. 

{Give twentg examples of tMs.) 

3. Select the*nouns from the following sentences, and sa} 
whether they are proper, common, or abstract; and why ? 

Linen is white. Water is transparent. Beading is useful. London and 
Paris are cities. Switzerland is a mountainous country. England was con> 

J uered by the Normans. (\>ppor is a mineral. IMme passos quickly. Snow 
aazles by its whiteimss. Man is a thinking being. Spiiag is a pleasant 
season. Plunghing is a healthy occupation. The swallow tlies with great 
swiftness. 

Fuiiiitains all bordered with moss, 

Where the harebells and violets grow. 

Henry I. was the sou of William the Conqueror. Napoleon was banished 
to the island of St. Helena. Bees gather honey ail the day. Studies 
serve for omument and for delight Hay*makii)g is one of the most 
pleasant occatollous of on English summer. In May, every field with hedge* 
rows and bushes is a bird meadow. Tho market Ixmt is on the stream* Tas 
com fields are fiooded. 

I donht if he who lolls hit head, 

Where itUeness andjpleniy moot, 

Eqjoyf his pillow or h» bread, 

^8 those, who earn the meals they eat. 
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Birds, Jo(;^oa8 birds of the wandoing Kirix^, ^ . 

Whence is it ye come with the fiowera o^priiw Y 
** W» come from the shores of the green old Nile, 

From the land where the roses of Sharoii smiK 
From tnb palms that>|raf o through the Indian sky, 
l^rom the myrrb-tre^s of gl(^wing Axaby.” 

(2%s teacher^ may extend thie exerciee ^y poinimg out a’page or two/rom 
3 reai^ng4tooh, to oe treated in the 'eame^way ae the above ecesretse.} 

*[4. Select the common nouns fibm the following sen¬ 
tences, putting the class names, the collective names, and 
the names of«materials* each in a list by themselves:— 

The bird is whetting his beak. The flara are waging in the air. 
Coal is an opaque black mineral. They landed at Liverpool after an 
agreeable voyage. Tho coachman has namessed the horses. Magnifi¬ 
cent blocks of ulver have been found in Norway. Some wild animals 
live in caves. Have you watered the plants ? Pins are mode of brass 
wire. At Northwich, in Cheshire, are one or two beds of rock-salt. 
Ghatta-peroha is the produce of a plant. The lowing herd winds slowly 
o*er the lea. Paper is chiefly manufactured from linen and cotton rags. 
It was a brave army. The dolphin is one of the sea mammaha. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And'flowers to wither at the north-wind’s breath. 

Cork is the bark of a small tree which grows in Spain, Portugal, 
the south of Franco, and north of Africa. Coral is produced by 
marine animals. The bees hummed busily round the vnld tb 3 rme, 
while beetles and butterflies flew cheerfully about. He was surrounded 
by his soldiers and his staff. A flicht of birds perched on tho beech- 
trees. A host of enemies attacked him. A swarm of bees hung from 
’ a bough. He was surrounded by troops of friends.] 

[5. Select the abstract nouns from life following sen¬ 
tences, putting the names of qualities, of actions, and of 
states or conditions, each in a list by fhemselves:— 

The whiteness of the snow daBssles the eyes. The brilliancy of the 
lights half blinded me. K^les is in great commotion. 1 have always 
{veferred cheeriulnesfi to mirth. The peace of the vsdley is fled. Inno¬ 
cence is the best, wisdom and honesty the greatest advantage. The 
noblest of victories is foigiveness. Honour, justice, reason, and equity 

E a great way in procuring prosperity to those who use them. At the 
ttle of Poiotiers, John ewibited mora courage than ability, more of 
the soldier than the general. He received his visitors with great con- 
desceneion. His p^ulority was speedily shaken. His eqaummity was 
only te]^orarily nimed. Hunting and dancing occupied almost all his 
time* w thoughts were with the past. The health of the king was 
. now r»pi% giving'wsy. His impatience and his obstinacy were 
terrible. He bad no master but nature and solitude. The EngUsh are 
.capable of a sublime resolution. The Normans wore all fond of hunting. 
The tools of our time are steam, slups, printing, mpndy, and education. 
She looked full of life, health, wd energy. Pifeting was invented in 
the Teiy;B . Homy YU. Leaping is a veiy healthy sxerdso. Beading 
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maketh a fkll man, conversatioa a rtadjr man, aii4 writing ag «x*ef 
gian.l 

(l%e two precediHff esercwes may WBt$tnd«d hy tk$ iMMriirjpomMlW Otit • 
sumMe portions from a readitxg-bool^fjf^mwhifihtkspfiwMnwiyho sneetsd * 
and elassijted as odDiw.) • 

6. In the fallowing sontcncfs, chtihge the <^mmori nouns irito 
corresponding abstract ones^ thns'y The tyrant in hatehil* 
.Tyranny is hateful. • ' v* . 

The artist imitates nature. 

The musician has power to soothe the siraage breast.^ 

The poet bcaatihes all nature. 

'^liie learned arc highly esteemed.; 

The poor arc always amongst ns. 

The physician cured the child. 

The child is confiding. 

Man is the noblest work of God. 

The judge condemned him. 

'fhe coward is despised. 

The idle are generally mischierous. 

The rich can purchase the good things of this world. 

The hero is admired. 

The boaster is universally doubted. , 

The young arc seldom patient. 

Kepentants merit forgiveness. 

The weak and the tender are useless in war. 

The warrior destroys human life. 

{The pupil may find a dotmeam simUar to (he aime fiw himaelfi gmny 
both the common and the abstre^ form of the noun.) 

[7. Point o^t when the nouns in the. following b^^&tnples 
are used as proper names, as class names, as names of ma¬ 
terials, and as abstract nouns:— 

The host of the inn was^very attentive. 

A host of Indian'warriors rushed across riie plain. 

The handles of knives are some^es made of bom. 

The horn of the stag is branched. / • 

Cape Horn is at the south of South America. 

A cold bath is very bracing. 

Bath is a fine city. 

Will you walk with me in Dunsinane wdod f 
There is a great deal of wood in the forest. 

’llpbles and chairs are made of wood. 

Each particular hair did etand on end, 

. Like quiUs upon the finetfhl.p^upine. 

The German women have very fine hair. ^ 

Charles James Fon was as English stateonan. 

The fhs ia a cunniogashsal. 

His ofilce is in New £kreeU 
He Imld that oAce tweoi^ years. 

His o^e iibto examine into the state of ednearioh in BngleaS. 
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The duty of a child is to obey its parents. 

The duty on tobncco is very high. 

That hottfle is unoccupied. 

-'iFbe House assemble on the lat of Februaiy. * 

Jlec^ra is one of the wonder^ oi the world, and the aspect of ti filU 
the beholder with wonder and admiration. 

V ' ^ 88 to take tlr^will for the deed ?<> 

The miser died, and left no ^IL] » 


II. Exercises on the Aojectivb. 

n 

8. Sclpct the adjectives from the following sentences 

Sweet sleep is refreshing. 

Silver is white. 

Water is transparent. 

l.'he beautiful moon is hidden behind the dark clouds. 

SUk'Worms are ourioixs and industrious little oreatures. 

Skye terriers ore good house dogs. 

London is the most populous city iti the world. 

Green fields are temsuing to the eye. 

There are hjgh monn'^nB and deep valleys in Switzerland. 

There are some beautiful flowers in our garden. 

There are hot-waiter springs in Iceland. 

lied and white roses are growing over our house. 

Anger is a short madness. 

The long grass of the American prairies spmetimes catcUes lire. 

Many poisonoiu plants grow wild. 

The oells are ringing a meny peal. 

Pew young people dislike dancing. 

No good children are disobedient. ^ 

1^ dimpled brooks and fuun tains' brim, 

Tiic wood-nymphs decked with daisies trim 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep. 

Meadows ^m wich daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide, 

(7%e pupil, to continue the exercue,' may select adjectives from a paae oi 
two qfhis readingiooh^ 

9. Place one or more suitable adjectives of quality beside the 
following words 

Picture, girl, song, glass, grass, lamb, castle, neighbour, boy, roountaii^ 
river, ox, rock, sparrow, sea, dog, prince,forest, nest, garden, water, bSat, day, 
ho^^cloak, peacock, moCn, bousO, stream, tower, tree. 

liw. Select the following ^tences, and 

say whether they express ijnality or quantity, or whether they 
are ^used simply to distiDgi^ 

I heard this wonderful story when I was a litiJe chGId.^ 

The pelii^p is a large bird, with a long straight biU. ^ 
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^Tbe.Jshoweni were sliort, the ipcather mflvl, 

The morning fresh, the evening nmiled. 

The ^st fruits grow in warn) countries. 

Them were few young neople present. 

These flowers bloom ml the year rouiriL| 

Look at this picture, then on tltat.. « 

Will yon bring «ie a glass of clear veah water ? 

The ydlow water-lily spread its l^ad fiat leaves on the margin of thi' 
river. « . • 

There are many fine picfnrM in that old castle. 

Queen j^nno was a weak but good woman. 

Tlie wi^ was long, the wind*was cold, ^ 

The Minstnd was infirm and old. 

Blackbirds are the noisiest of all our feathered songsters. • • 
lliere were many brave soldiers wounded. , 

This house is colder than yours-^ 

Which of these large oranges will yon have ? 

One swallow will not make a summer. 

Him walking on a sunny bill he fonnd. 

Victoria is the queen of this country. 

[11. Point out the adjective of quantity ^—arranging 
separately those which are definite, indefinite, and dis* 
tributive. 

That dog has followed me all day. 

1 have seen him two or tliree times. 

One room was full of pictures. 

Many ships vrere lost in the storm. 

Friends awaited mo in evciy town. 

B.-ave Kemiicnfeldt went down with twice four hundred mea. 

He preased each man’s hand. 

England expects every man to do his duty. 

All men are sons of God. 

For many thousand men, said he, 

Were slain in the great victoi^’. 

1 have some fine trees in my ga^en. 

All Faples is in violent commotion. 

' Many rabbits have been shot, but few bares. 

We have got over our first difficulties. . * 

Q'here are seven days in a week. 

Each man worked with one hand only, and the other hand held ft 
weapon. ‘ ' 

He nassed a row of nine or ten others. 

Frat ice under the Itepnblio became one large camp: all her men and 
many of her boys joined the army. 

Admiral Howe, wnh seven ships, Idockaded the whole .coast of 
Holland. 

The lecture lasted three 
1 saw her several times. 

Them was mneb'^ly and little wwA, 

Ponctbftlity is^the soul of afi bnaihete.! 
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111. Exercises on ■»!£ Pbomocn. 

^ 12. Select l^e pronouns^ tbe following sentences, and 

say wlietlier they are of finC, second, or third person:— 

They are good boys. She dirabod' up the nioantain.c It was Tory cold., 
Yon see she nas her eyes open. *I knAw that thou canst do everything, and ‘ 
thatcio thoj^ht can M withholden from tlv*e< We make pictures out of 
sunshine. She wdks in her sleep. I have ^rgotten my part. So here she 
comes. Do thy duty and I vill do mine. We hav^nst seen them.^ When 
he wishes ‘for amusement he goes to work. As William had gained his 
crown by force, ho was oblis^ to keep it by selrere laws. They walked into 
tiic wood. They calljiim Harry. He is gone faitp ihe park. They are 
playing at marbles, i feel very tired. Ton see how pale I ant. I think 

we shidl soon have snow. They are very hard and stem. It is soft and 
gratle. Tltoa art ont hetimes, thon busy b^. She walks in boanty like the 
night. We have just seen them. 1 hope you will come to see us soon. 
ShaU I light the lamp? 

13. Select the pronouns as before, and say whether they arc 
personal, possesdve,. relative, interrogative, or compound. 

The English keep their old onstoms, They lovo reality. When he wishes 
for amnsement he goes to work. Of whom aro you speaking? Who would 
have thought her so old ? He had many stranp tales to tell of his travels. 

I fea^ou will bust yourself The horse quickly finds out who is afraid of 
it. Be pushed the ,door, which yielded to his hand. My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not. Wnohath measurod the waters in the hollow 
of his ha&4? Englishman believes that evoiy one must take care of 
himself. He sat himsdf on the t(q> of the tree. Keep my commandments 
and live, and my law as thin awle^ of thine eye. hc^ us go down the path 
which leads to yonr house. ^^Hbich is he ? He was sent to the school of 
which his &ther was the master.' It was a &vourite maxim with him, that 
man is equal to anything. What would you do under sneb circumstances ? 
He was myed under the care of a surgeon, with whom he remained three 
years. Which of you two will dine with me to-day ? I know that you do 
not love me. What have you teen doing with yourself all day? He has 
fallen and hurt his arm. She could hard^ earn daily bread for herself. 

There is a tide in the affiurs men,. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

I promise to do what yon desire. Hts chi^f exercise is hunting, of which hd 
is very fond. My friend will come to us next week. She smifed and bowed 
her head. What have you been singing ? Thou speakest of times which 
are past. He does not know what you have been doing. Whatsoever thy 
band flndetii to do, do it with thy might. One feels one's-self veiy uncom¬ 
fortable under these ciroamstancea. He is a man who cannot defend 
himself.' 

[14. Point ont all the adjectives which are here employed 
asprononiui." 

J[ame8 the Second is the oidy.ldng of Englan^ dace the Conquest, 
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Miat died in gidle. One cannot be eveT^where. Eyerj^ species of (nrd 
has its ovn jMcnlisr vcice^ thongh sraae of them easily imitate the song 
oi^others. He ^&t tnu^h in his ovn heart is a fool, I coqimunea 
with mine Own heart, whatsoeTor mine eyes desired I kept not 
from them. Either will anit moevery well* Noteone con serve two 
masters. He has nei&er these nor ftose; ho has hi^ own, which are 
very good opes. The eyes of nsh ditfer from our own hi their shape 
and structure. WhatSMver GodUoeth it shall Ira for ever. The greatest 
number of birds live in trees, l^e few on the water, and son^ only 
on the ground; those fflat live in trees have the toes s^orato. somo 
also were there that said so. These are those of whom 1 spoke to you. 
I pve them as much as I can afford.] • ^ 

[15. In Exercises 13 and 14, show which is the antece¬ 
dent to each of the relative pronouns there employed.] 

16. Write out the following passages, mibstituting pronouns 
in place of the repeated nouns:— 

Shakspere was the man who, of all modoin, anil perhaps ancient poets, 
had the largesr. and roost comprehensiva soul. All the images of ndtnre > 
were still pivsent to Sbakspero; and Bhakspere drew them, not laboriously 
but luckily, lliose who accuse Slinkspero of having waut^ learning give 
Bhakapero the greater commendation. Sbakspero was naturally leaned; 
Shakspere nced^ not the spectacles of books to read nature. Bhakspere 
looked inward and found her thorp. 1 cannot say that Shakspere is every- 
whore ^ike; were Shakspere so, 1 should do Sbakspero iigury to compare 
Shakspere with the greatest of mankind. Shakspere is many times flat 
and insipid, Shnkspere’s comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious 
swelling into boiHuast. But Shakspere is always great when some great 
occasion is presented to Sbakspero; no man can say that Shokroero ever 
had a flt subject for Shakaperc’s wit, and did not then raise Shakspere 
jiigh above the rest iff poets. ' ^ 

Tho ostrich is the largest of biids. The ostrich is hunted. Although the 
ostrich has feathers the ostrich cannot fly, because the ostrich is too heavy, 
and the little wings of the ostrich could not cany tho ostrich. The ostrich, 
however, runs so much the cmc^er, and the Arabs are only able to oatoh 
the ostrich when the Arabs nave tired the ostrich some days by constant 
c l^se. In rnnnii^, tho ostrich constantly beats with its w|nffs. Also, it is 
relate of the ostrich,, that when the ostriches pursuer approaraes the ostrich, 
the ostrich sticks tho ostrich’s head in the sand, in ordw, as it were, to hide 
the ostrich. On that account, the ostrich is onw) reprosenied as a type of 
stupidity, which betrays itself!. 


IV. Exeroisks on the Verb. 

17.; Show what the foUini^ things do 

The dog The horse Therioek Theknifi 

The pen ' The’tencU Tbeduld The cat , 

^egnn Themed ISieeoaehiiua The ichooyoirtsr 
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Thopjfjn The?eft Thearrord The,lniitci*fly 

Tbo noodle l%a liter The smith Tkqt cobbler 

, The taibr The punter The tre^ I^e lion 

18. Which of'i&etoUowinjc iferhs express what anything does, 

and ^hich expressVhat is done tr it ? Place each kind in sepa 
I’ate columns. p .' 

' * H * 

Viohts hloom early. The sea moaned apd strellod. Tfao door was 
oiwned. A housn vaa hniU. The swallow twitters. He canght me by the 
cloak. I was frightened by & wolf. The fanner jogged along the road. 
The oorti-oraik nci* ™f* Wild turkeys are somotimos hnnted with 
dogs. The gas hums brightly this evening. Hie dog attacks the pigs, 
tiho knits all my stockings, All my roses were pruned last week. Ilares 
mn across onr garden evo^ dav. The carpets wore shaken lost vJeek. 
James II. of Scotland was killed by the bursting of a cannon. The princess 
worked and read religiona books. CbarleB L was beheaded. 

Hy stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchief there 1 hem, 

And there upon the ground I sit, 

I sit and sing to them. 

19. Change the actlye yerba in the following sentences into 

passive verbs, preserving the sense; thus, John loved Bobert* 

Robert was loved by John. 

* « 

Ho struck me. His hoi^ threw him. He called me. I rang the bell. 
She praised our work. The warm rays of the sim melt the snow. He takes 
portraits veiy correctly. She reproved ns for. being so late. I recognised 
him in the distance. Britannia rales the waves. 1 saw him on the battle 
eve. Sir Christopher Wren built St. Faurs. The ipd glare on Skidclaw 
rotted the burghers of Carlisle. Ho one has yet discovered the source oi 
the Nile. Let our voice his praise exalt! He gives us all we need. The 
first fresh dawn awoke us. l)r. Livingston has explor^ a large part oi 
Africa. . 

20. Chimgo the passive verbs in the following sentences into 
active:— 

'The apples were roasted by James. She is not envied by ns. Some 
glees were bung sung by us. We were leen by him. Hiey were delayed 
by the storm, ^me sceas were sown by our garaener. Willuon the Second 
was Itffled by Walter Terrel. We were gladdened ^ the sight. The man 
was bitten by a snake. He is admired by them. She was beloved by all 
who knew her. The ship was tossed about by the waves. He is beloved 
by alL The English were conquered by the l^ormims. Poworifelly was the 
ship borne along bv the billowf. Taxes are imposed by the government 
Peace was ooncluded at Paris by the Eoropeaii'powers. 

SI. Connect the following imirs of nouns by a verb:— 

Flotqjhmsa ’‘<Sclld. 

Miller oon^ 
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Ohlld 
Hone 
Smid^ 
Sfouie 
Joiner 
Fidi 
Master 
Gardener 
Ho 


&ther 

plongh. 

iron. 

oheen* 

cbafr 

water. 

child. 

flower. 

saddle. 


{I%6 pupU tnayjmd tw&ve more excm^^for himst^,) 


22. Show which of the followinfl^ verbs i^e *traDritive, and 
vhioh intransitive:— 

^ She Mid me to keep blind man's holiday. Wellington gov^med India, 
and Spain, and his own troops, and fought many battles. • 

Then roso from sea to sea the wild farewell, 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave. 

The nightingale haunts closo shrubberies and copses, and, it has been 
observed, more especially where the oowslip grows plentifully. He sat 
under the shadow of the old ^ew-tree. The cuokoo arrives in our island 
early in spring. The young birds of the ^ar generally remain until the end 
of August. He spoke the language of the country in perfection. I heard 
the owl scream and the cricket cty. Never givu up I It is wiser and better 
always to hope than once to despair. One morning the steward awakened 
08 with tho news that icebergs were dose at hand. 

Before the bright sun rises o'er the hill, 

' In the com field poor Mary is seen, 

Immtient her little blue apron to fill, 

With the few scattered ears she can glean. 

To scratch, to bite, to run, to talk, to dream, to sleep, to tUnk, to ring, 
to sing, to love, to^e, to walk, to go, to play, to dance, to clean, to teach, 
to lie, to cut, to drench, to fly, to tear, to laugh, to grow, to dress, to cook, to 
work, to wash, to travel. 


23. Show which of the following verbs are in the active, 
which in tho passive, and which in the middle voice:— 

I teach her music. She wm quite stunned the fall. The ice was 
broken tliis morning by some mischievons boys. Ihe win^ tastes sour. We 
planted some roses in our garden this morning. Give me my robe. Put on 
my crown. Some houses were overturned and their inmates de8tn>yod. 
John carried Charles to school yesterday. America was discovered by 
Columbus. This phrase reads awkwardly. My son has been offered a litua* 
tion in the customdioaBe. The city was destroyed by an earthquake. My 
parentif never costume a blush, and I never cost them a tear. The moos 
moves round the earth. 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm. 

His project has answered well. Our new carriage is building. The Swi89 
are strongly affected by their nativo mnsic. .1 snow myself now, andT feel 
wifhin me a peace above all earthly dignities, a still and quiet qpnscienc^ 
The clouds are m^ing towards the west 

B 
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• HoUonleu as a cload the old' man itood, 

TlUt movetb altogether if it move at dk * 

Aeh ia very tongh; it doei not cut oo easily as nine. Toe angler cacght 
moral carp; the ^ took frerly. Ton atrikes fiom the old ohnrdi tower, 
ile toaght a printing<^ps«ss and sot to work. 

(JSxareuei 28 may he etm^ed^. hy iheUHuAerjpoiiUing ovi opor- 
iion of a reoAingAnok, frm vM^ the may he edeetedfind damfied) 

1^4. Find oat twe]?e verbi ’irhich ootmot take a passive 
fonn; as, sit, lie,] * 


[25. Sh(5w;irliich of tEe following intransitive verbs imply 
an active state, which a passive state, and which a change 
of state 


Thb people msbed from their shaking and fidUng honaes with pilbwa 
on their heads. 


After dinner he slept qnictlv for ahont-a quarter of an hour. 
The son is rising cfdm and bright 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 

Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen I 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to withor at the north wind's breath. 


That flne old church is built of red sandstone, which crumbles daily. 
The volcano flamed out with violence. 

'i'he sea ran excessive^ high. *• 

The long-wished-for moment at length arrived. Oft in sledges in 
winter they glided away o'er the meMuw. The mests rose and de¬ 
parted, ana silence reigned in the household. Noi% groups sat in the 
cheerful sun, and rejoiced and gossipped together. Wonu of welcome 
foil from his lips. The vapours froso m fiintastio shapes on the window 
pane. Laughing and weeping bv turns, or sittmg orient and thoughtiul 
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26. Show wbicb verbs in the following passages'are principal, 
wbiob auxiliary, and wbicb impersonal:— 

Coal-fields ore the remains of vast forests, which have been buried iind« 
the surface of tho earth, aqdin the odurso of time chang^ into this muieraL 
ivery spiories of bird nas its own peouBar vmoe. It nas froxen veiy hard 
to-night. I do not fear to meet dan^r. No man con mure sincerely detest 
slavery than 1 do. 1 am its mortal fbe. It grows dark rapidly. Let the 
busy and Ike active pause for a time, and learn the high lesson wnich nature 
teaofaSs them. It thunders among tiie mountams. She was a woman now 
wi^ the baait and hopes of a woman. 

0 day so dark and dreary I 

It rams, end the wind is never wemy. 

Eow do you do? 

[27. Make two-omitenoes on ettidi of the IbUowing words, 
W tbs first of wbicb it shall be used es a uomti in the 
rseobbd as a verb ** 
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lb 

Imt, fim, oxcum. qtmM, report^ orfi OMt, work, olljM, 

Attaoky marL^ apprenfeioe, qiieBtioti, pii^, he, name, 4rera, deep,' cook. 
Ikre^ Damt, chanu, prasa^ view, Iotq, j^ee, hope, dawn, reeorti re^paid.j« 


V. KXEBOiaEi OK Tfts Ai>T£KB. • > 

28. Point out in tho foUowhig Mnteno^s the adverbe o| time, 
of place, of manner, and of deg^ree :— 

MIhere onoe we dwelt cmr name is heard »o more. It is a very fine poem. 

Learn TOUT lesson first, and then go out to ph^' That pioture is essqoinlelp 
painted. * 

The hoane roar td the hillow 
Is ever in my ear, 

For close, close lies my pillow 
To the watery desert drear. 

Now *s the day, and now's the hour. 

The lowing hm whida slowly o’er the I* h 
I have not seen him lately. He is constantly occupied. I have not called 
u|ra him yet. The Laplanders are chiefly divided into fishers and moun¬ 
taineers. He finds almost all bis wants supplied by the rein-deer. The 
dancers quickly took their places. He looked quite surprised. The water is 
^calm and still below. Gmne away. Ho went 3peBt6rday. He Is still young. 
'Jhe pemle of En^nd memiwhile thought this victoiy enough to lepav 
them. The babe ^om Henry had left behind was only nine months oldL 
She often mounted her father's horses. Here intorpooing fervently 1 said. 
That ridge stretchy boldly from the mountain side. The summer wore 
quickly away. Not a child present had, 1 am sure, ever seen a com field; 
and such delight and twinkling of mudl pale faces I nevnr beheld before ot 
since. They ran smftly down the hill. ' The bells were ringiii^ merrily. 
The battle was foujpit early in the morning. Answer every num dirMtly. 
Alas, air I are you here? 1 am extremely snrrv for bJm. 

Then outspake breve Horetias, 

The captain of the gate— 

To everv man upon thia earth 
Death comoth soon or late. 

God speaketb once, yea twice, yet man peroeivem it not. 

[29. Point out, in the following sentences, the adverbs oi 
measure, number, order, and mood 

He will probably go to Home. No, he is not going. He ie ecercely 
recovered yet. Perhapa 1 mav do so. She is hardly free from allbqtatkm. 
I aft far from agreeing with you. Verily, verily, 1 say unto yon. 
She speaks much of her father. Let him first answer mat. I^rad- 
ventore there shall ^ be twenty found there. How mnoh have you 

f ot? Thrice tlie brinded cat hath mewed. I am' truly glf^ to see you. 
T1 he reven^ most thoroughly for my fitther. Once more we qit on 
England's throne. I may possiUy go to London to-momiw!' Tht 
weather at first was pleasaot Two nnnutes had' SfAieely eysSi^ when 
the accident occurred.] 
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• 80. Poiat oat, in tbe following iLtences, tlieJntenogatiTo 
and the compound adverbs 

(• Where heet thoa eeat the khiR? Wherefore eit dura ead? WhithOT art 
thoa aelegf dlid he leave yo»?* Whence ooaraat then? ^ Flowera arc 
fodiM everywhere* 1 waa valkiag fo fnrat. 1 have not seen him an^here. 
He W no iheade denied it How many marblea have you vron ? What are 
yon doing? I have played there raany'a time. In the flret place, let ua 
play a |>ima of oheaa. Whence comha thia tumult? Why do you apeak ao 
loiM? Where ia now die reward for all hia lebftuaa? How did yon travel? 

^ C 

81. Select allf tbe advefbs from the following senteDces, and 
say what part of speech they each qualify : — 

X like him not You are twice aa bold aa be. Yirat lei me talk with tbia 
pbiloaopBer. Ia your mneter within ? I have already chosen my officer. He 
stood op and held oat his hand. It is almost twelve years since they left 
England. 

And when above the surges 

* Th^ saw his crest appear, 

All Borne sent forth a rapturous cry, 

And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to obeer. , 

At laat with eaay roada be emne to Leicester. Ho is yonder, beneath tbe 
ehn-troe* We saw him yesterday. After speaking thus, he turned and 
slowly left the spot Eve^one ran hither and thither. The battle was 
fought eariy in ttie day. lln is never found in a native state. He was 
warmly received. I waa not a little aiuprised to see the wolves. Darkness 
broke away; and morning began to dawn. Hia wliMlbarrow was often 
emptied and filled again, and by-and-by it was turned into a cart. He was 
weteomed*everywhere, almost by everybody. Wliat must my worka be? 

that radbreaet is much less than thou. How shall**! work, and whore ? 
Look wherever thou omist for sloes and elderberries. Only mt to work. Ho 
was now an orphan. He could not read properly, and stilt less write. Ho 
would have very much Uked to go to senom. She looked steadily awhile 
into tbe l^h Already be imagined himself possessed of the tnines he 
desired. Ihey went along the street slowly side by side. He set fiut afresh. 
DonH tear them asunder. We have climliM the hill toTOtber. 1 won’t lot 
him go yetr 1 see him now and then. He led her at last into the garden. 
The lad went away directly after dinner. You are veiy good. He was 
rxtrmnely generous. 1 have played with him many a time. 

' [82. GlasBify the following adverbs under the seven heads 
of'^pouit of time, duration of lime, rest, motion,«degree, 
W Jiumber, afiSratatbn 

QnloUy, daily, nev^ aliniya, now, once, ta-monrow, afterwards, lately, 
•aldom, fomerimea slll( formerly, almost, entirely, once, veiy, first, truly, 
exceedingly. Indeed, scarcely* verily, certainW, ever, often, forice, 
uftentimea. Here, second, them, hither, forwards, once, to and iro 
nearly, hence,] 





on PREPOSmOM. lit 

[S8. Write out thJ following paiBages, and ckange Ui« 
phrases printed in italics into adverbs 

All thi^ tiDilsd 

With fragranee aMdmoithjog. • * 

Evetytliine was done vnikprufiatfit cm m§dom. Tlie bbd builds 
its nest creol $hUi. lae queen was received tfith logaUg^ and 
leitA f^found gihmoe. llo# marvellous are tby works 1 m w^iiU/m 
hast thou made them all! ^e performed his part tedh ears. 
He always acts %oU^ judffmtmt.. The Rsme went on iwm igntrA. 
Hany boys perform their exercises wjfh gnat eardeuneu. The pro* 
eesMon moved forward wiA iolemnitg.* •rode^lsAA gnat eoarage. 
With silence she passed through the ball.] 

34. Write out the following passages, and put ikh adverbs 
into as many different positions in each sentence as *yott are 
able:— 

We used to see them veiv frequently. Sometimes Le returns home very 
late. 1 really am not at au sorry, we may probably go tiiere to>maDow. 
Confess it to me freely. We luways go once a year. We were thUi in 
Switaorland. We are only at the foot of the mountain. You will certainly 
go there. The river rose above the higher water-mark* She went abrosa 
for the recovery of her health. When 1 called at your house yesterday I 
left my stick behind me. Now it is all over. They set off early this mom* 
ing for London. He came to us first. We all dine out to-day. 1^ noted 
throughout with great discretion. The winter is pa8t,'~*alrsady the trees 
and herbs begin to unfold their tender green. He is never in die same mind 
half-an-bour together. This cheese is quite mouldy. .At first dugr wem 
much astonished; ]^radually they grew calmer; and at last.were reconciled 
to him. Hie noptials were thrice announced from the pulpit* Hi^y ms 
happily matched. At last ho opened his mouth and said* Ho resolvea un* 
mediately to make an apology. 1 went immediately to bin assistnnoo. 
Never shall I forget the scene. 


VI. Exercises on the Prepositiom. 

35. Point out the prepositions in the followiiig; Beutences, and 
the words which they govern 

The smiling daisies blow beneatli the sun. 

We crossed the river ^a bridge made of ro^. They sat them down 
npon the yellow sand, we visited the mins of the great Thel^ How 
iSrosh tfte meadows look, above the river. The mockingbird loses little of bis 
energy by confinement. The deer across thoir grcsnswaid bound. 1 saw a 
wsH^ man dismountfrom his hot steed. 8be waited nndemeath tbedawn* 
ing h^. The noise of battle rolled among the mountams by tho^nter sea. 
light white dotid swam over ns. Her tsars fiiU with tfan dews at even. 

In pride, in reasoning pride, our error Hes. 

AU the region towards Cairo resei^ied a sea covered with idandp. In the 
cetroat fiom lfoiy:ow, Bonaparte morided only for bis own^ycimty. We 
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YTora ranted vUh the intelligonce tiuit the p||pramlda were hi view. Below 
aifl traee annumbered rise. BeAutifut in vanoug dyes. Over hie own sweet 
;Kdoe the eiock-dove broods. Heaven from ail creatures hides the bohk of 

■Tate. I stood on the bridge at tnidnight. 

•*« #1 « 

36. Point ont the prepopiftons^ showing which relate thr 

words they govern, 1st, to a noun 2dly, to a verb j and 3dly 
to an adjective :— • 

ThP wsts sweep over the fields. The sfors eAi shining brightly above ns. 
The old clock on the stairs strikps twelve, llie rivers nin thi-ongh woods 
and meads. The sentinel stands near the sentrydtox. He threw a stone 
into the water. He is not piilty of lliiit crime. The benotiliil. tree which 
stood before our house has uueii cut down. He is the worthy son of a good 
father. His portrait hangs on the wall in his study. I heard the rusn of 
many waters. It is said that the same nost serves the eagle during life. 
Industry is the roarl to weiilth, l^et not strife he between me and thee. 
She is gone before us. Study is indispensable to mental progress. Ho has 
the manners of a gentlouian, 'i'he city of Amsterdam stands upon wooden 
pileB The air is full of insects. Europe is surrounded on three sides by 
the ocean. Thus day after day passed, j am very uneasy about my brother. 
His character is beyond all praise. The Queen has returned from Scotland. 
Hang jonr hat on tho peg. 

37. Show which propositions, as om])loy(*fl in the following 
Bontences, denote, 1. place} 2. tiiuo; 3. motion; 4. means; 
5. cause and purpose :— 

I went to Paris last year. Step across tho street. The sugar is in the 
cupboard. The lamp is on the sideboard. Come, into the garden. Hercu¬ 
laneum and Pompeii wore overwhelmed by an eruption of Vesuvius. John 
Locke was born at Wrington in Soinersotshire. ilo t^s bitten by a dog. 
I’hey came from Loudon on Friday. Hu was relcu-sed by some noblemen. 
He appeared unto me in a dream. Eton College wtis founded by Henry VI. 
They j^assed over tbo bridge at midnight. Many children were placed there 
by their parents fur education. He worked from morning until night. A 
fog lies over the valley. Character is deteriorated by iiitempeniucc. He 
sold his birthright unto Jacob. Pines and firs are used for the masts of 
ships. Tho stream runs through the tillage. 'I'lic earth is surrounded ou 
all mdas by air. Ilo is going into tlie field to make hay. 

[38. Point out all the prepositions, or compound preposi¬ 
tional phrases in the following sentences, and state what 
kind of relation they express;— 

He died fi.ghting for his connpy. She is in Italy on account of hw 
. health. It rained during the entire journey. He has an account against 
me. ’He promised it tor the s^e of peace. Birds of possi^ were 
Belling through the leaden air. A city divided against itecir cannot 
stand'. Without me ye oao do nothing. They are irav^ng to .Rome. 
This occurred within an hour after you left n& A large box eton<] beside 
him^'iUed with parchments.- He is now in London. The whale is the 
linklietween sea and land animals. They all rushed into oirm 
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■paces for safety.* Tbe 'Jecmle are coming from chureiu, TbeVrpiy 
marched a^nst the king, fie went instead of his cobsid. Tliis house 
«8 baiU of orick. lie swum manfalty agumat the stream. Me dkT 
out of spite.] * 

[39. Point out Tpliiob of *ttio j>repositibns in tho following 
sentence^ have an indepefident meaning^ and tfhicli are only 
used to modify the mea^ng of the verb or adjective witl. 
which they are usc^. 


Men are liable to many evils. 1 h^e lent it lum till next week. I 
w'ill submit to arbitration. He bus a dieurt of iijpD. I am going to¬ 
wards your bouse. He adheres to bis old bubit^ You liave thrown 
your ball over the wall. 1 cannot comply with your request. A rum- 
bling sound was heard beneath tlicir feet, lie is iudependent of antli<»- 
:ity. It hangs above you. How have yon disposed of yohr goods? 
The phiys of Slmksperc arc univcraully admired. 1 am tired of con¬ 
tending with diiliculties. Tbe military force was immense during the 
war. He has icceded to my propos.*tl. He is accustomed to bard^tips. 
It is past twelve o’clock. He is indiilerent to censure. Ho has gained 
the onicc by virtue of his high character. I can dispense with her scr-. 
^dccs. lie did it for me. liovo laughs at locksmiths, libo is now 
free from care.J 

(Any of the exercises on adverbs or prepositions may be extended, by 
acquiring the pupils to select them from die reading lessons, and dassifg 
(hem as above.) * 


VII. Exercises on tue Cosjunxtion. 

40. Point out^the conjunctions in Iho following sentences 

Lncy and Harry are gone to Loudon. 

Wisdom is lietter than gold, 

William or Charles wnll accompany us. 

Not the children but tbe father was in fault. ^ 

Neither you nor I can go. 

He cannot read or write much ; but he con tindhis way without being led. 
We are happy, and the more so, because those we love arc happy also. 
Young birds cannot fly as soon aa they are hatched, hectuso they have no 
wing feathers. 

lue child was weak, hut courageous. But both in body and mind he was 
older than other men of the same age. Tliough U was now day they had no 
light hut wiiai proceeded from the crater. Nevertheless, tbe centurion be¬ 
lieved Ate master and owner of the ship. 

Neither militaiy nor civil pomp was wanting. If we sncceod what will the 
world say. Before 1 begin 1 will explain that to yon. I will not go either. 
Nevertheless I tell you the truth. After that time we beard ootninjif mqre 
of him. 1 read the newspa^jor, because H interests me to know what w pass¬ 
ing. However, I soon arrived at roy friend’s heuao.^ I thought myleirat 
home, wid therefore parted with all my store. Accordingly, the pext morning 
I denarted. Eith^ you or I must go. Consequently ill befell He Uvrd 
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but ^ght miletfrom Cork. However, upon ^le waj I met a poor woman ell 
A*teari. Accordingly on the day named, the Indians wore seen roovinff 
throogh the weede. ^ £xcept these abide in the ship, ye cannot^ be seiveu. 
Jjlien went this saying abroad among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die: yot Jesus sas^^not unto himn ^o shall uot die; but, If 1 will that ho 
tany till 1 come, what is that to ^hei> ? 

[41. Point out which of thc^ words in each •sentence are 
prej^sitionsy which conjunctiorfs, and which adverbs:— 

mw*B the day, and now*a the hour. Whed* the swallow returns spring 
oegins. The wind whistles without. The people wilt judge otherwise. 
And he oommapded the clftoiot to stand still. She speaks as she fccla 
Now there was at Jimpa a certain disciple called Tabitha. As 1 was 
^ng to the station I met my brother. All this is very strange, but 
however strange it may be, it is not new. 'Jhe museum is rich in unti- 
^iiities, and contains many interesting ralica He rose quickly and went 
into the garden. But the great ob^^ci of attraction is the catholral. 
He walked out without a hat. In our way from London to Edinburgh 
we passed the night at Carlisle. The house is already old, yet it has 
been sold at a high price. Be kind to him, otherwise be will not bo 
happy. Except yo repent ye shall all likewise perish. He wont away 
laughing. Therefore came 1 unto yon. But Philip was found at Azotua. 
The Russians fought against iho French in 1857. This stick belongs 
to me. All departed save one. Tremble not, but venture. The pro¬ 
spect from the hill is yet more beautiful. I arrived in IjoiuIod about tbc 
middle of the day. 1 cannot do it otherwise. 1 cannot do so. Of all 
the fairest cities of the earth, none is so fair as Florence. Is your m.'ister 
contented with him ? He is contented with him because be is indtth- 
trious. And when the day was far spent we went into Jerusalem. 
Without me ye can do nothing. None but the brave deserve the fair. 
So he went into Egypt. In the centre of this apartment stands the 
stutne which enchants the world. He is neither hdfo nor there. Tliat 
countiy has, in the first place, a good climate, then it has a fertile soil, 
further, the laws are just, lastly, the institutions are excellent] 


42. Show which of the following conjanctions are simply 
connective, and which continuative (or governing);— 

Ho trusts me, because he knows that I am honest 
Four and four make eight. 

Alfred rebuilt and beautified the city of London. 

Zeal, when temMred by discreticn, is irresistible. 

But the Scottish nation, though conquered, was uot subdued. 
Nevertheless, be regarded thmr affliction when he hoard their cry. 

When 1 am in a town I can hear the dock; and when 1 am in the toontr) 
1 can listen to the silence. 

Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty 
Think, before you speak. 

He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are stiQ. 

I will hoar Jhee, said he, when thy acciisers are also come. 

Oh that I had wings lin a dove 1 Then would I fly away, and be at 
rest '• ' 
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And yet^ notwithgtanding th4, and go many other pagsageg, that goeidii lyce 
the marrow of our heiog, gome deny that ho wag a po^ 
shall not eat of the hoW thing, uixiess he wash his desh with water. 
He wag rational, becauae m WM temperate. S 

Wo ought to read blank verae, ao as to make everyilne geneibleto the ear. 
Ihe diOerence ia guch that all vipl pircaive it. 

(xo thou andtdo Ukewiae. 

Whether he was guilty or not instill w matter of doubt. 

Ag two are to four, ao aix to twelve. ^ 

We ahould conaider, if tempted to hurt or kill any little inseota, how we 
should like an^ greater being than oumelvea to do the same to ns. 

Mary waa impatient of contraoictiun, beedhse she haj been always truated 
as a queen. 

fidneation means the development of the bodily and montal powers. 

[43. Show which of the following conjunctionB ift*o distri¬ 
butive, and which adversative 

A soft answer tnmeth away wrath, hut grievous words stir up 
anger. 

Trov will be taken, although Hector defend it. 

Ana before I was recalled home, French was more familiar to my ear 
than English. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

I shall neither attempt to palliate, nor soften your conduct. 

We were happy there, but we returned home gladly. 

He will \» bore, either to-day or to-morrow. 

Wisdom is more precious than gold. 

It has been neither too hot iior too cold4o-day. 

Time flies fast, yet it sometimes appears to move slowly. 

CsBsar was a great, but not a good man. 

I fear neithhr fire nor sword. 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but men. 

For 1 have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

I*recept is not ao forcible as example. 

Religion dwells not on the tongue, but in the heart. 

Either he or 1 is in the wrong. 

However, this humour creates him no enemies, for he does nothing 
with sourness or obstinacy. 

He is never overbearing, but always conciliatory.]^ 

44. Classify the conjunctions in the following sentences intc 
the two great classes of copulative and disjunctive :— 

Thd day is fine and tiie sun shines. 

I will get up early, if yon will call me. 

The n^t is dark, becauw there is no moon. 

Sorely nothing is more simple than time. 

Desire to please, and yon will infallioly please. 

’ hei there be no strife, 1 pray thee, between me and tiiee. 

The case is so clqgr, that it needs no ex|danstioD. 

He had no sooner transgressed, than ha repented. 


9S GRADUATED EXERCISES. 

F fcr^ve him. althoneli lie lins sinned apiilst me. 

If ihoo consider Hgbtij of the matter, bad f^rsat wrong; 

, « If thon remembcrnst anglit era thou cam*st bore, 

* How thon cam’st boro tbon maj'st. 

Hoar instruction anfl*1>e wise. ‘ 

Thongb Hod ^ high, yot bath bs rcspept unto the lowly. 

Tho wicked 6oe, when no man piirRueth. 

He spoke, but n nnivorsa] silence onsueu. 

Socratsi was more pationi tban most jnon. ^ 

Nevertheless he did many |;:ood things for the people. 

I am no orator, ns Bmtiis is, « 

Moreover, bo hat^i left you** bis private arbours, and new planted 
orchards. 

As evening is to the day, so is age to hrnnan life. 

Wliatcver really exists, whether npccssarily or relatively, may be called a 
feet. 

Although be was inclined to roprosent his health as better tban it really 
was, his dislike to motion appeared to increase. 

Neither inflammation nor fever ensued. 

1 ahall go to liondon on Thursday or Friday. 


•PART II. 

EXEBOISES ON THE INFLEXIONS of WORDS. 


Inflexions op Nouns. 

i5. Write out th^ plurals of the following words 

Biater, ox, tooth, foot, goose, die, dhild, man, penny, hero, lad^, knife; oalf, 
oearf, at^, box, proof, phenomenon, datum, loaf, genus, analysis, appendix, 
bandit, cherub, seraph, judge, vertex, csigo, beau, focus, b^uty, key, ani- 
malculum, mouse, wife, grotto, oountiT, leaJf, house, brother, woman, pea, 
self, kiss, bench, sow, fox, home, life, onief, wharf, eye, gipsy, fairy, donkey, 
medium, aheep, contest. 

46. Write out the fdlowing sentence^ making each aflSrma- 
tion plural instead of singular 

The'monk^ is the animal wbirii moat roeem blee man. A moom is run- 
ning acros^ the room. A riie^ baa a wooUy fleece. jThe appendix to this 
book is short The hypothesis will not bind good. The tree has h'wt its 

I « . 
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leaTcs. Tbe ^tiini prQT«d toibo false. The premiss wu true. Hie Ki^os 
of a circle is ’half its diameter. A. nnlnila appoamd in the heavens. A 
cipegr oflforod to tell me toy fortune. The mountain is envelomd in mist. 
^e house of which yoa speak is a rain. There is a beautifuj rose in oi^ 
g^en. There ts a veiy useful appon^ix to that boek. The fox is a mm* 
ning animal. A little child sbeuy no#o^ trusted wi^ a knife. A nerve is 
a little adiite spring, and is a memnm of communication bdtwecn the Israin 
and other parts of tlie bodf. 'A nlbuntmn is a grand sight 

47. Write down th^possossive case fiingfular^ and, w^en they 
admit of it, the pofieessive case pluraJ^ of the following worda>— 

Mother, ragfe, man, girl, boy, poet, John, righteonslleBs, woman, Xerxes, 
drum, sheep, sismr, cat, Moses, sun, sea, cavern, shell, Aristides, rose, pe<^e, 
Mr. Roberts, bees, raterpillars, rivers, tree, children. * 

e 

48. Put the following phrases into the possc.ssive form :— 

The mossy s^'at beneath th^ shade of the hawthorn. The five books of 
Moses. 'J'he horse ot thu goiitlcman. The tusks of the bears. The servants 
of the queens. The sbiidows of the mountains. The rays of the sun. The 
foliage of the trees. The fleetnrsH of the horse* The sails of the shipi llie 
nests of the birds. The life of man. 'ilic contents of the basket. 1'he faith of 
Moses. The fine dress of the tudy. I’he hcmlit of Bnowdun is above 3700 feet. 
The paintings of Haphael are very fine. The patience of Socrates was great. 
The brightness of the sun. The virtue of the man. The flowers of autumn. 
The snows of winter. The tears of* a nation. I'he pleasures of sjiring. The 
smile of childhood. Tho songs of the binls. The language of flowers. The 
genius of Milton. The strength of Hercules. 1'ho ardour of Peter. 'J'he 
caves of the ocean. The violet was the favourite flower of Sbakspere. 

49. .Say, respecting the following words, whether they arc* 
masculine, femirfine, neuter, or common as to gender 

Henry, girl, cloud, insect, London, people, child, lark, friend, sea, moon, 
ship, man, robin, virtue, Paris, sugar, Countess, coal, blackness, hero, nun, 
cherub, queen. Charles, bride, huntress, sow, uncle, poet, table, father, hen, 
king, sofa, lass, ram, goat pigeon, youth, witcli, mountain, giantess, servant, 
cow, niece, church, temde, actress, traitors, shell, ^vernor, princess, lad, 
bull, BovcTeiFn, monk, tutor, abbess, nephew, wateifi^ aunt, ici;, cousin. 


Inflexions of Adjectivks. 


50.a6ivc the comparative and saperlative fe)rms of the follow¬ 
ing adjectives:— 
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Inflexions of Pronouns. 

$ 

51. Select the vronouns from the following sentences, mid 
give the genc^er, number, and casetof each:— 

They amuied themselves by listen jag V? the music. She U>ok care of ua 
till we were able to work for ourselves. 'He gave himself up to melancholy 
refleotioift. Have you forgotten the young man who used to bring you birds* 
eggs ? Those pigeons are ours. Her food is much better than ours. You 
do not believe me. What is the hdu of the light to him who keeps his eyes 
fast shut ? You mufit prejuun yourself for your journey. He had no money 
of bis own. The book is theirs; 1 cannot toll what has become of it. lam 
an Englishihan. They are walking in the park. She sMaks CTerman well 
We have been gathering wild-flowers; the hedges are fall of them. 


Inflexions of the Verb. 

52. Write out the conjugution of tbe following verbs without 
snxiliaries:— 

Sjujeak, move, think, lungh, stand, cry. 

53. Write out all the inflexions which arc in use of the fol¬ 
lowing verbs;— 

To be, may, con, most, have, shall, will, do. 

54. Make a complete scheme of all the moods and tenses of 
the following verbs with auxiliaries:— 

To grieve, to forget 

55. Give the past tense and past participle of the following 
verbs 

Fall, lose, shoe, sing, seek, work, shin6, teach, write, kni^ tell, ride, know, 
sleep, ioail, put, grow, sell, cut, stool, catch, slit, mean, praiM, let, wear, till, 
hart, bless, come, jump, go, take, play, run, foiwe, tev, sit, fly, cost, hear, 
creep. 

56. Write out tbe complete scheme of the passive voice of the 
two following verbs:— 

To strike, to hate. 

57. Put the following souteuces first into past, and se^ndly 
into faturO' time :— 

The son is gradnahy nnking below the horieon. They are wandering 
amongst the mountains. Tbe pri is miildng the cows. Ine com is ready 
. io be out. The floors are blooming everywhere. I hear the ^koo. We 
' now rfadin^ Gibbon's History <» Rome. The me^n is rising over the 
hills. That ship is sailing very net. Hm cows are peacefully chewing the 
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sod. It ia » ^7« whole conntry w aliTe with waterfiul% 1 

bathe tir^n day. The hirda are buay building their neata. Wo bear the 
maoing of the wind axnongat tho trdea. She ainga, but not welL The bell 
calla ua home. The garden ia foU of lanrela and eveiwtiena. We JKnd nudy 
teniR In thia little wom. The dock%t|fke8 one. Tm* children are gathering 
blukberriea. I am come to ear goodbyea We find it cold althongn the sun 
•hinea. We walk on the beacn marly every day. She t&cbea them GoF' 
■nan and French. It thundera amon^ the mountaina. 

58. In the followixl^ sentences, turn all the indica^re into 

potential moods :— « 

Education forma the mind. God eeea allThing^ Ne one attaina greatiieaB 
without labour. Hocks are formed by the coral inaoct. Such conduct ia not 
to 1 m! endured. Our hopes are deceived. It ia a very atorxny*day. There 
aro many var'etica amongst them. Wo are going in that ship, to France, 
(iuilt seldbrn escapes punishment. Contentment produces happiness. The 
.tiTcnce was pnnisned by a fine. Horses are used in yar. Improvidence is 
often followed by want. I shall go to-morrow. They have been deceived. 
The king promoted him. Hie aun ahinca brightly. Pure water flowa froni 
this fountain. She sings very sweetly. There is service at the catbedi^ 
in the afternoon. We received a letter this morning. The boat crosses in 
all kinds of weather. 

59. Select the verbs from the following sentenccdl^ and give 
the mood, tense, number, and person of each :— 

Light comes from the sun. Tho hand obeys the mind. All kinds of corn 
are sown once a year, they come up in the spring, and rijien in the autumn. 
Sound goes through tho ear os sight goea through the eye. Silk is spun by a 
worm. If the mi^ty works hod been done in 'lyre or Sidon. God draws the 
curtains of ilarkness around ns: he makes all things to be hnalicd and still, that 
his large family may sleep in peace. Pharaoh said, 1 will let yon go. Cou 
ton is brought into this country just a»it cornea out of the pod. Our world 
turns round once everyday. The parliament was then diaaoived. 'J'he earth 
brings forth fooil, but man must plough and sow, or he will not reap. Txtarn 
one lesson at a time. J^t me not wander from thy commaiidnienta. We 
ought to look the subject fully in the face. He sleeps in silent solitude. 

[N.B.— The teacher can now mve any tmeceVaneous sentene^ from the 
rr-udtnp hook* to he parted accorain/f to tlio srcosd method^-^ Vide “ Essen, 
(lals of English Grammar,'’ p. 38.1 
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EXpBGlSES ON THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENGER. 


1. On tub PicucABr Elements or the Semtemoe. 

60. Express a complete thought respectaug the following 
things:— 

The horse, the sheep, the booJc, Virtue, wisdom, the suo, walking, Paris, 
honour, the blaokbird, flowers, music, ball, voice, the wind, Snowdon, cour¬ 
age, the boat, trutfa, the clnnd^ Wales, character, the cattle, the night, the 
nund, the winter, the heat, the snow, nature. 

61. Fu#a subject to the following predicates:— 

Swim, fly, runs, play, cry, grow, look, sleeps, strike, lived, sings, jump, 
teaohes,^obevB, dream, bit, run, gathered, smiles, built, walks, chirps, smells, 
&lt, learas, faugh, go, went, talks, came, rode, eat, buys, nurse, works, think, 
aot, scream, semde^ sold. 

62. To the following words write predicates, which have the 
afSrmative word (copula) expressed in a distiuct^form:— 

Charity, beauty, the lion, the tide; the odour, the cow, the shade, amia¬ 
bility, the rose, pride, the child, autumn, the robin, reading, the ocean, love, a 
garden, ^oc^ht, buttercups, sleep, spring, marbles, picturoa, solitude, flelds, 
the boys, writing, birds, eggs, the countiy, the throuu. iho noise, the anny, 
peace. 

63. Put an attribute to every subject, and a modifying word 
to every predicate contained in the following sentences:— 

The eagle soars. Tht; cuckoo is calling. Weeks had passed. Children 
' are troublesome. Tlio sun is shining, hunter shoots. The cataract 
roars. The mountains overshadow the lake. Birds come to our w'indow. A 
*coaoh runs to Chestor. The town is surrounded by interesting scenery. The 
torrent rashes down through a cleft in the rock. The cTonds sailed off 
Snowdon. The bees are building their cells. The soldiers defended the 
castle. The villagers are singing their evening song. That bird builds her 
nest of wool. The butterfly flatters on his wing. The daisy decks the fields. 
The man labours. The dog guards the gate. 

a 

Cj. Analyse the following sentences, shov^'ing the subject, 
^;?,!|aredicatc.\ttnbuto, and modifying word or phrase.in each:— 
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The lAtle cricket chirps mcT^y. Tho yellow cowslip blooms gaily. ^The 
whole comitiy arose immediately. The steady coachman drove oarefuAy. 
The bitter blast wbistlod shrilly. The narrow pass wofi teitiflo.* Curious 
flowera are found there. The nerce battle raged frightfully, hifany rived 
overflow their banks periodically. Ill weeds grow apbce. The merry tiwE 
is^ soaring high. Two boys wore goin^ from school. A little boy was dig* 
ging^ indostriottsly. ^ A meek dove^ew od^. Pure water is healthy. Tho 
moping owl coniplains dolefully. A dark cloud overshadows the calm lake, 
lliick mists envelop the j^nd mountains. The gr^ mists fall ii^showera. 
The mnrmuring surge chEdes the idle pebbles. ITie old dock suddenly 
stopped. The glorious snn is not yet risen. White houses peep throneh 
the trees, llie broad stream camo pouriif|p on. little village stands 
very pleassotly. ^ • 

[N.B .—Th foUomng dh^er might be omitted, if thought jaroper, the 
firat time of going ^trough the ^xereucsj * 


II. Expansion of the Fbimaky Elements of the Sentence. 

65. In tho following sentences expand the noun into noon 

Walking is healthy. Mercy is a double blessing. Drankennessk d^ 
griuling. Travelling is instructive. Modesty is charming. Beaibg is 
nscful. Forgiveness is divine. Delays are alvvays dangerous. Sleep is re¬ 
freshing. P'riendship is one of the blessings of life. Sea-bathing is salubri* 
oils. Hospits^ty is a virtue often cxcrciK^ in savage oountries. 

66. In the following sentences cxjiand the adjectives into 
adjective phrase;!:— 

Virtnous cren are honoured. A wealthy man can <lo much good. A 
Ic.amed man is valued. Honest persons are^ trusted. I'ho walls are very 
lofty. Four-legged animals are called quadrupeds. Gnats are winged in¬ 
sects. Hard-hearted persons are generally disliked. The world is very 
large. Tall men were greatly admired by Frederick the Great. Slirowd 
persons are to be found in all nations. Great generals were common in tho 
time of Napoleon. Keen disputants exiated m the nuiUBa ages. Brave 
soldiers fell at Waterloo. 

67. In the following sentences expand the adverbs into ad¬ 
verbial phrases:— a 

Discoveries are often made accidentally. He came upon me unaware. 
He acted confidently. He is eatinfr now. Bring that child here. He did 
it reluctantly. She tripped along lightly. Hu opposed us violently. Per¬ 
haps it may occur to you. Leonidas mil gloriously at Thermnpybe. XerxM 
returned hastily into Asia. Cromwell acted sternly ^d duciuedly when it 
was necessary to do so. Some persons think ho acteu hyiuicrilicaUj. Bees 
build tbeir hives veiyingeniou^y- The bird was instantly secuiefl. 
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, 68. In the followings examples expand the nonns and noun 
phrases into sentences:— 

« To obdjr the laira is wise. It ie disagreeahle to be overrcadied. *BeiTi|; 
^indifferent to good i^fatal to oar haziness. To be just is more important 
than to Ite gonerotts. s Children dor not generally ^prove of being washed. 
To bo or not #o be, that is thd qnestlbn. Hnmmty is the duty of man. 
ContentedoesB is a Christian' virtue, Scyrow sometimeB woVketb patience. 

69. dn the following examples expanj. the adjectives and ad¬ 
jective phrases into sentences:— 

Philosophers of tnu^wisdonf are very rare. Vei^ leerned men are rare 
also. True friendsmp is eternal. A wounded conscience who can bear ? A 
courageoufi man is not danntod by difficulties. A king of strong and earnest 
character is a blessing to his people. ^A cheerful disposition carries us over 
many diffioolties. A friendly teacher gains the confidonce of his scholars. 
We expo<^ mneh from a person of great pretensions: but overrated abilities 
seldom fail of producing disappointment m the end. 

70. In the following examplos, expand the advefbs and ad¬ 
verbial phrases into sentences;— 

He acted confidently. We all answered discrcetl;^. Tliey received ns 
with true kindness. Ho bore his misfortunes with patience. Do not speak 
foolishly. Wh^ do you sneak contemptuously ? (Irocsus bore his troubles 
roya^. Tjeoni^das acted neriocally. 


Ill. Of the Subject. 

71. In the following examples point ontitho subject, and 
state of what kind of word or phrase it consists:— 

Deer aro not wild in thia^wuntry. Ye aro wondrous strong. Up be n)dc. 
Great aro thy works, Jeho^h t Order is heaven’s first Taw. Who can 
impair thee 7 Thus was the Sabbath kept. Clouds are only vapours. Happy 
aro ye. Rocks bide us. So sang they. Few were distinguished by 
cuirasses, scarce any by helmets. Africa is a largo peuinsulo. Do not give 
too much for the whistle. Many are called, but few chosen. Give lue 
loavo to speak' to him. To muse o’er flood and fell is not solitude. Tliis 
is Moscow. Farewell! Blessed are ye. To create is greater, than created 
to destroy. To solicit by labour what might be ravished by arms, was 
esteemed unworthy of the German spirit Smack went the whip, round 
went the wheels. Were never fAks so glad. To chastise the indent, or 
to plunder the defenceless, was alike n cause of war. Like leviathans ailoiit, 
lay their bulwarks on the brine. On came the whirlwind. 

72. In the following sentences underline the enlargement of 
eveiy subject:— 

^ Several happy years had passed away. Hgut the^ighth reigned Ihirtv- 
eight yedm. Qlie modern city of Jemsalem is about a mile id length The 
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as 


oonquttBt of Walm toq)c pl«ce & U 10 reigo of Jklword 1. Alu 1 ezoloiued a 
■ilver^headed lago. peak to peak leaps the live thunder. The 

most opulent kings of the earth courted the piotoctaon of the Bomaa 
Consmonwealth. Alfred ^e Great m^e manj^ wise laws. THe aolitarf 

E ioce was glad* The quality of mercy is not stnuned|i kSen's evil mannera 
re in brass, their virtues we write inVater. Whihig the miller was veiy 
avaridons. Hie lenity of the om^ftror corffimed the insoleace of the troops. 
Now the bri^f morning star, daj^ haidiinger, comes dancing the east. 
Within a windowed niche of that mgh hall sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain. 
Abraham being now advaised in years, wished to see his so^se&ic settled 
in marriage. Isaac having gone forth to walk at eyen>tide, met them on 
their way. The masters of the moat wealthy climates of the globe turned 
away with contempt. The poor father trembling with finziety began to ford 
the stream. 

73. Explain, in tlio following examples, precisely of what the 
enlargement to the eubject consists:— 

Edward, Duke of Kent, the fourth son of George III., and father of Queen 
Victoria, died of a neglected cold. Ohaauor, the father of English poetry, 
passed a groat part of his life at the Court of Edward Ill. 

Ills withered chock and trossea grey, 

Seemed to have known a better day. 

Such haughty contempt for the opinion of mankind, must remind us of the 
very different behaviour of one of the greatest moiiarchs of the present ag<^ 
Seventy chosen archers of the royal guard ascended in silence. 7'he bar- 
barians of Gcnnany abhorred the counnement of walls. Ilojccting with die* 
dain the delicacies provided for his .table, ho satisfied bis appetite with the 
coarse and common fare whicl) was allotted to tlie meanest soldiers. The 
deposed king was treated with gentleness. 

Around the fire one wintry night, 

The farmer's rosy chtldrun sat. 

Palestine, the land^of Israel, is a small canton of Syria. 'I'hc keys of the 
city were then dulivered to Sir Walter. Hie d>trk>Lruwed warriors cams 
around him. lmi>aticnt of fatigue or delay, those hoif-urined warriors ruaboil 
to battle. 

The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand. 

IVae bappiiic.s8 has no localities. Hiey stood prepared to die, a people 
doomed. Alexander having recovered from his i^'ier, agaip took the field. 
He comes, the herald of a noisy woild. The dnims' deep roll was hoard 
afar. 

f74. Construct sentences to exemplify each kind of, 
sfibject.] 

« * 

[75. Construct sentences to exemplify each mode 'of 
enlarging the Object] 
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IT. Op the Predicate. 

f 

78. In tbd follomring sentenq^p point oat the pTedicates 

Hark, tho lark at hoaven^a gataBtfigs. ^.The cnrfew tolls tho knell of part 
ing dar. The ddb^ bee makes honey all the day. The bod^g owl screanis 
from the mined tower. The fire went ro]IEHng nn the chimney. Flowers are 
bloomings ereiywhere. Mount Blanc is a high monntain. The cataract 
deafened thw ear with its roar. The wind wbhitled down the dark aisle. 
The Welsh found a leader. The evening breezes gently sighed. 1 am 
monarch of ail 1 surrey. Was | camel lost in the desert yesterday ? Having 
eateni he slept The scythed chariots rolled swiftly. The rain was falling 
in torrents.* Night came slowly on. Henry the Seventh was very avaricions. 
William XI. was shot unintentionally. The crew were dranken and riotous. 
I was at Bangor yesterday. 

77. State of what each predicate, in the following examples, 
consists:— 

The streets are narrow. Tho clouds are dark. The sti^e^oach is coming. 
William was declared king. Take care of yourself. All is peaceful. 
Louisa is an orphan. ^ good. Howjpend the mountains are. 1 love 
reading. The moon shines brightly. Ine castle was destroyed. He was 
content. The child became troublesome. She is of a happy disposition. 
William upon heari^ this departed. Paris is a beautiful city. These ferns 
are very elegant. Tea grows in China. She is handsome. The bells are 
ringing merrily. The king died soon after. The following true account of 
a ftutnfnl servant is very interesting. Dear is my little native vale, 
llnnrah I the foes are moving. Tlie night is come. They are of an ancient 
family. Snowdon is a very high mountain. They are^ wandering in the 
fields. These violets smell very sweetly. The air is ^ill. The rain falls 
fast Their j^raves are green. The minstrel was infimr and old. ^e dews 
of summer n^ht did faul. November's sky is chill. They grew in beauty 
lidp by side. Ilie stars are very bright to-night. 


Go]fPi:.BTlQR OF PsEDtCATE. 

I 

' 78. In the following examples point ont the words whioii 
complete the predicate:— 

The peasant boys tended the sheep. Heniy the Second conquered Ircdsnd. 
Hast thou Jorgotten me ? The reindeer inhabits Lapland. H^iy the 
Ipg^th marned Anne*Boleyn. William the Conqueror left three sons. He 
ebnduiRed lumaelf iil. The people at this time knew very little. Yon must 
wake me early. We made a crown of flowers. My merry comrades call me. 
None but the brave deserve the fair. The British emperor d^nded the 
frontiers, Henry the Seventh succeeded Biehard the Third. Charles 
ipany hatdes. Hie barbarians cultivated tl^ir lands. Menw and 
tram pr ee or^ e the king. His good wife assisted 1^. The more daring 
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Probas pnrened his victories. {>ar gatde cleared the road. We aH 
in onr breath. Natnre seemed to adore its maW. Sinnr of the ihhaldtants 
work mines. The reindeer Cannes the Laplander. The cunchnvin drove 
the horses. Merrj little cliildrcn play pranks. Some flowors mark the 
hoars. The lightning struck the ho%^. He quicU)# lost oonsciousnem. 
(lhatterton, the Bristm jioet, wrote wopdefTul verses. 1 see him ^et. Wilkie, 
the painter, loved to travel. The view fiufillod our oxpoct&tions. Wave 
your tops, ye pinSs. The budding twi^* spread olit their fan. I felt her 
presence. My spirit drank roposer Tfao sweet nighUn?ale haqpts the 
sliruhberiea. The king relVhsOd him. Conversation enrichos^lUo iinder- 
atanding. The memory of th)r glory lit the^gluom. EHxabcih rejected all 
consolation. Some memoiy of home has entered her At last we 

wounded our gome. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

79. In the following sentences, underline all that belong to 
the completion of the predicate:— 

1 met a little cottage-girl. Some natural tears they dropped. Heniy took 
many prisoners. A stranger filled the Stuart's throne. A wilting mind 
makes rapid process. Heap on more wood. The legions of Gaul defended 
the frontiers of the empire. God blessed the work of their bands.^ He thus 
concealed his great ignorance. I'be whale tosses his great tail.^ Willie 
^rchased some fresh shrimps. Dr. Rae, the Arctic traveller, is building in 
Kingston dockyard an Arctic schooner. He climbed the dark brow of the 
mighty Helveflyn. We enjoyed some luscious sweet grapes. A few dry 
sticks afibrded us a cheerful blaxo. Hostings had ruled an extensive and 
populous countiy. The Laplander, wrapped up in his deer-skins, defi.eB the 
severity of his native climate. Seeing that 1 was observed, 1 made a low 
obeisance. He turned out the contents of his knapsack. The good woman 
prepared for me a truly pastoral meal. The action of the waves had worn 
away a great portion of the base. Tlie cold wind strips the yellow leaf. Fair 
autumn spreads lier fidds of gold. Constantine repelled a desperate sallp ot 
Pompeian ns. The airow struck the bough of the tree. Tho ar^ sciaed 
the person of the king. Have dominion over the fish of the sea. The birds 
salute the source of light and day. *£liaabeth of England espoused the cause 
of the revoltod Nccheriands. The English fleet destroyed a great part of the 
squadron. Night^equolixcs the condition of the beggar and the monarch. 

80. In the following sentences, distinguish between the direct 

and the indirect object> • 

Thy brother conjored me to make m^ escape. Give me that beautiful 
flower. The Homan general set fire to hu ships. The emperor obliged him 
to obey. Canute commanded tho waves to retire. His roaster accused him 
of fraud. We heard the waters rush past us. I saw him fight with tho 
enemy, h son owes honour to bis father. Ho taught his flock the love and 
fear of God. Having uttered a short prayer, he gave the signal to tho 
executioner. He ofien'd her his arm. William paid Robert ton thousand 
marV^. Edward promised to make William his heir. The doctor prescribed 
the patient a receipt. He recommended him also great moderation. Tlie 
master accosed bis apprentice of theft. They appointed him governor of tba 
•castle. I played him a %ine on the flnte. We snowed the stnin^r ^11 the 
romns of our dwelliug. jhiur me out a glass of wine. The jackv b* b) 
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prc/nde tlie Hon hia daily meal. We esteemed him the beat of all compa* 
ttiona. B^ord me ever aa your friend. Wo considered hihi to be too young 
for the situation. , 

[81. StatQi ;nrhat kind fif indirect object is contained in 
each of fte following e;;i:^pl^s, and of what it consists:— 

Hia psTenta made him a draper* The currier tumt hides to leather 
Heat cnongea water into steam. Give me your opinion on this matter. 
Hi adds injury to insult. John made hds elder brother very jealous. 
We esteemed him wiser than the rest. Promise mo a portion uf youi 
prints. Me sang ug msify a good song last night. Of what is the old 
man thinking I cannot dispense with his services. They accused 
Onsm of ambition. Water consists of two gases. I was taught grum 
mar by the schoolmaster. We hoard the thunder roll, ana saw the 
lightning flash, and the roof blazing. The teacher gives the scholar 
sound instruction. We burned the paper to nshos. They esteemed 
Bttlbus as the best of all their companions. 1 hold you guiltless in the 
matter.] 


Extension of Predicate. 

82. In tbe following sentencesy point out the extensions of the 
predicate, afrd state of what they consist:— 

Pleasantly rose next mom the sun on the village of Grand-Fre. Shell- 
flail oast their shell once a year. He bitterly repented. Kow they wont to 
work again with fresh courage. Three weeks later the nuptials were an- 
nounced from the pulpit. English style begins, at the earliest, only about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Tlie eagle and/he stork on cliffs and 
oedar-tops their eyries build. The air gets slowly Changed in inhabited 
rooms. In the present day, the binding of a book illustrates the power of 
machinery. From branch to branch thd smaller birds with songs solaced 
the woods. Thus with the year seasons return. Hew down the bridge, Sir 
Consul. Now the sun is rising calm and bright. Sleep had scarcely been 
thought of all night. One mom a Peri at the gate of heaven stood discon¬ 
solate. Soon after, we reached a chalet on the top of the mountain. I'lie 
preparatioiu for tbe trial proceeded rapidly. Oti either side the river lie 
long fields of barley and of lye. Over the joyous feast the sudden darkness 
descended. Tlie green trees whispered low and lurld. 1 saw her bright 
roflecUon in the waters under me. Simply and solemnly now proceeded the 
Christian service. The bolls are ringi^ merrily. The old man now went 
up to the altar. Rivers tUfih into the sea. The Queen arrived at the station 
at four o'clock in the afternoon. The dawn had already tinged the horizon 
with a yellow dusky light. The muleteers drew their mmes from the stables. 
The i^atform of the statiou, so tranquil till this moment, was now filled with 
a variety of sounds. 

• In the market-plaoe of Brages, stands the belfry, old and brown— 

TMee consumed, and thrice rebuilded, still it yratches o’er the town. , 
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83. In tbe following ^ntences, point out and clasafy (lie 

^ ox tensions of time and place ^ 

At my feet the city elnmbered. The iiaairrel climbs up the inte. Fin& 
arc green the year. The sun cbt^eals hiniBelf*^hina the trees. The 
sentinel places himself before the* gate. •She is singing npw. From their 
nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows. The moon and stars shine by 
night Vast meadows stretched t^the eastward. I went to the Exhibition 
last Thursday. Many ni^als sleep during the winter. The l^mol can 
thirst ten days. Letitia went to Tjondon yesterday morning. The splosh of 
horses was soon heard behind them. ^ The village reposes in the midst of 
farms. The farmer snt in his easy chair. We shiul vm Paris in the month 
of Juno. The sun rises in the etist. llie moon and stars lighten op the 
licavenH during the night Alfred arose oveiy morning at six o'clock. My 
uncle has lived in Italy for many years. The fig-tree is principally^cnltivated 
in the southern countnes of Europe. We visit Wales tmee a year. High in 
front advanced the brandish'd sword. Itnck to the thicket slunk the guilty 
serpent. Now came still ev’ening on. After a short silence he commenced 
again. 

84. In the following sentences, point out and classify the 
extension of manner and cause :— 

Take her up tenderly. Lift her with care. lie applied to his father from 
necessity. A good child obeys with alacrity. The judge dares not pro> 
iiounce sentence arbitrarily. The oven glows with heat, Pinewood is veiy 
nsoful on account of its flexibility. We recognise birds by their rrings. A 
tree is known by its fruit. Loud laugh their hearts with joy. They pitched 
their tents with care. The attendants moved about iioiselessly. Do your 
mission gently. Pilate condemned Christ from fear of men. Qhe beaver 
constructs his dam with nicety. The bird fashions her nest on unerring 
principles of architecture. She has demo her work ve^ neatly. The child 
jame springing thnmgh the garden. Grass is generally cut with a scythe, 
but wheat with a sickle. He gained his position by industry and [ferse* 
verance. Napoleon went to Egypt with forty sail of the lino. Willi such 
talents he may rise to the highest offices in the state. Telemacbus enconn* 
tered many dangers from love to his father. A student studies for bii profit, 
and travels for his pleasure. The mother knit good warm stockings for the 
children. , 

Four long years of mingled feeling, 

Half in rest and half in strife, 

I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of hfe. 

• 

||85. Out of the following words form sentences, each with 
an extension of Hme; distinguishing between those whiob 
denote, 1. point of time; 2. duration; 3. repetition. 

Messenger—come. Violet-Abloom. I^ark—sing. Coach—start 

Sea—ebb. Leaves—fall. Post-lleaves. The moon—shine. Ths cock 
—crow. Ship—sail. Our train—arrive. Doors—open. Cnckoo—.leave. 
School—begin. Dormonse—sleep. I—get up. Alfted—waMc. Eagle 
-fly. Snmgier—last. Winter—^begin. Son—rise, •^ailier—walk 
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* * —'Held. Rose—bloom. CberrY'^blossoilu Some enimiilE—sleep. 

—tiiresb.] ^ 

* [86. Out of the following words form sentences, each with 

an extension vS placej djitinguishing between, 1. rest in; 
2. motion to; 8. motion tronx 
Town—stand. Coacbmaii—tdrivsi Liverpool—sitaated. Officer— 
perished. William—^live. Garden*--lie. Coffee—^xport. Children— 

E la^. Labourer—ooma. Wind—change. ®Our friends—go. Rome— 
nilt. Put—book. We—dwelL London—situated. Gate—stand. 
The boys—fell. VillageMLlics. Pish—live- I—go. Rivers—run. 

Bristol—situated. Alps—lie. Swallow—^leave. P^s stand.] 

[87. Out of the following words form sentences, each with 
an oxtension of manner; distinguishing between those which 
denote, 1. manner, properly so called; 2. degree; S. instm- 
ment; 4. accompanying circumstanoos. 

Scholar—learn. Dog—run. Soldier—exhaust. Night—come. The 
son—^Isght. Lightning-strike. Evening-star—shine. Tliunder—roll. 
The clouds—envelop. The storm—come. The oak—stand. Conver¬ 
sation—interrupt. iFamily—sit. Stockings—knit. Velvet—make. 
Richard I.—kiUod. Bird^atch. King—come. Workman—^tired. 
Parliament—open. Garden—cultivate. Swallow—fly. Master—teach. 
Corn—grow. Charles—arrive.] 

[88. Out of the following words form sentences, each with 
an extension of cause; distinguishing between those denoting, 
1. reason; 2. condition; 3. purpose; .4. motive; 5. mate¬ 
rial cause. 

Iron-rusty. River—swell. Air—purified. Rte—^produced. Wood 
—swim. Brutus—kill—Csesiir. The virtuous man—^oct. Sailors— 
undergo—danger. Tree—known. The child—fall. He—is pale. 
Mother—watch. Father—labour. Scholar—leant. Churches—built. 
Schools—founded. We make—^butter. Go—to bed. Rise—<arly. All 
things—become easy. Balbus—succeed. Eye—made. Tongue- 
formed.] 

89. Analyze the simple sentences given below according cc 
the following models :— 

• Model 




Object. 


Eztemion. 


All the people brought him fwtdsrect] .. willingly ^ 

their (Seringa [dereef) into the city. 


setUeneei maiy he parsed ns wU aeeakting to ike moddgioen 
in Ute Granif^ar,} 
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’Seamd Modd. 

All Enlargement of .Snlgeot. 

the people Sabject of Sentence. 

willing ^j^tenwon of Plicate (momier)* 

brought • l^Xcate of Sentence^ 

him Indirect object (dativei, 

their offerings « £)irect olgect. 

into the city. ^ Exteasion of Fkwdioate (phscl). 

p 

The moon threw its silvory light upon the lake. It whitened the suT&ca 
.'•f the water. Tlie two men climbed the lAeep moanl^ in silence. The 
King of the Belgians arrived in England vestenlay. 

The curfew tolls the kneU of partinfj day. * 

In summer he took his fragal m^s in the open air. Dost th<m see that 
redbreast with the straw in his bill ? The swallows twitter In tneir straw- 
built nests. Custom is the princii^ magistrate of man's life. Houses ore 
built to live in. God Almighty first planted a garden. The fly sat upon 
the axle-tree of the chariot-wheel. Toe lawns and meadow-ledges midway 
down hang rich iu flowers. You liad set that morningi on the easement’s 
edge, a long green box of mignonette. Suspicions amongst thoughts are like ' 
bats amongst birds. Expense ought to be limited by a mao’s wages. The 
sea-coast of Tltrnco and Bithynia still exhibits a Hub prospect of vineyards, 
of gardens, and of plentiful harvests. Many a glad good-morrow, and jocund 
laugh from the young folk, made the bright air brighter. The death of 
Claudius had revived the fainting spirits of the Gotlis. liong ore noon ail 
sounds in the village were silenced. The sun from the western horizon, like 
a magioinii, extended his golden wand o’er ihe landscape. The age of the 
great Constantine and his sons is filled with important events. 

But she, with sick and scornful looks averse, 

To her full height her stately stature draws. 

The ancient Christthns were animated by a contempt for tbeir preseut exist¬ 
ence, and by a Just confidence of immortality. Overwhelmed the sight, 
yet speechless, the priest and the maiden gassed on the scene of terror. 

1 turning saw, throned on a flowery rise, 

One sitting on a crimson scarf unroll’d, 

A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
lirow bound with burning gold. 

In that hour of deep contrition, 

He beheld with clearer vision, 

Through all outward show and fashion, 

Justice, the Avenger, rise. 

/sO.’Fonn ten sentences— 

"• a With enlarged subjects. 

b With enlarged objects. 

e With extensions of time and place properly classified. 

I * 

91. Form five sentences to exemplify each of the p|rti(mlar 
given under extensions of manner and cause. 
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y. Of the Complex Sentence. 


92. Id eaob of Ike following Examples underline the sul)or 

dinate senienoe , 

AureliftB wai UTestcd mth the ccfnenl^iip by Valerian, who styled him 
the deliver of lllyricunL Bain fertUisses tho8& fields which spread their 
bonnty to Ood*8 creatures. Many hooks cost more than they aro worth. 
Work as lone as you can. Wh«n the wise men came ont of the east to 
Jerusalem, they askefl for the n^-bom king of Judea. A sincere, upright 
man speaks as he thinks. Many learned men write so badly that they can¬ 
not be understood. It was so cold in the year 1830, that Lake Constance 
was frozen. A short-hand writer must write as quickly as an orator speaks. 
Oivilisatiob, which brings man out of a savage state, consists in multiplying 
the number of occnpatione. Qenerally yaking, the more one has, the more 
one wishes, laxj people alwavs do as uttln as they can. When the little 
chickens come ont of the egg, they are able to run. When Herod heard of 
the new king of Jndea, he was frightened. A dervise was journeying alone 
in a desert, when two merchants suddenly met him. Manv of the talents 
we now possess, and of which wo are too apt to be proud, will cease entiralv 
with the present state. She had superadded to her jacket, a ribbon which 
(ell across her shoulder to her waist. They wore the sweetest notes 1 ever 
heard, and 1 instantly let down the glass to hear them more distinctly. On 
a spring evening, on whichever side 1 turn my eyes, myriads of happy beings 
crowd nponumy view. 

Tell me not in mournful numbers, 

“ Life is but an empty dream!" 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they bvem^^ 

93. Point out the noun sentences below, and show wbat place 
they each hold in reference to the principal sentence:— 


It may easily he shown that the earth is round. Whether the tmth will 
ever coma to fight is nncertain. How he made his escape is a profound^ 
mystery. He nerer told me that he was j^ing away. His excuse was, 
that he was engaged all the eyening. My determination is, that yon shall 
depart alter Christmas. Bocrates proyed that yirtne is its own reward. All 
amrmod that the king was never seen to smile again. ^Vhcn letters first 
pame into use is uncertain. It is probable that they were first brought from 
the East. 

' Ton forget she is a gipsy giri. ^ ^ ^ 

And does that prove that Preciosa is above snspicion ? 

She sends your jewels back, and bids me tell you, she is not to be pnr^ 
chased yonr gold. 

Thou umwest that the Pope has sent him into Spain, to put a stop to 
danees on the staM. 

Andiw) 1 &er t^e dances will he stopped, and Prcclnaa he once mere a 
beKKer. ^ « 

then renjember when first we met f 
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^ 94. Expand the pbraaes printed below in italics into tkm 
sentences;— 

Ae tUilUy of iUm is now eveiywhere aclcnow*Ied|^. Tour* forgetf^ 
nesi of thevromise is very blameable^ ^The cauM of^ ddayw whoOj no* 
known. It js wicked to »teal. It is wlse^to &e ootot^. The uimartaJit^ 
of the eoul ia «nerally admitted, t greatly denre yonr eueoBat. The tvffer- 
vug of humaimy is a roystcrions fivtln the dispensations of Pn»idenee. 

[95. Write five gomplez sentences having a nonn centence 
for its subject; five having the same for its object; five 
having the same for a predicatCf *with the v^rb “ to be and 
five having the same in apposition to a noun or pronoun.] 

96. Point out the adjective sentences below, and siiow what 
noun they each qualify. 

) The amascment of lotteM, which affords so many resoyrces in tiolitade, wits 
iTicsipnhlo of fixing the attention of Diocletian. Towards the west lies the 
'fertile shore that stretebes along the Adriatic. The choice of a spot, which 
united all that could contribnte either to health or to Inxniy, did not require ' 
the partiality of a native. There is sweet music here, that softer falls than 
petals from blown roses on the grass. I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground, 
where thou mayest warble, eat, and dwell It was a nigh speech of Seneca, 

“ iWt the good things which belong to prosperity are to be wished, but file 
good thi^s that belong to adversity to be admired.” Let the day perish 
wherein Iwas bom. How much less ni them that dwell in houses of clay, 
whose foundation is in the dost. There are nia^ injuries which almost 
every man feels, though he does not complain. 'Die place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground. ^ ^ 

On the square the oriel window, where in old hcroio days 
Sat the poet^Melchinr, singing Kaiser Maximilian^s praise. 

« See here is a bower 

Of eglantine, with honeysuckles woven, * 

Where not a spark of prying light creeps in. 

She loved roe fbr the dangers I had passed; 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I nave used. 

Pleased with my admiration, and the fire 

His speech struck from me, the old man would shalui 

His years away. 

[97. Write ten complex sentences, with an adjective sen¬ 
tence qualifying the subject; and ten more with an adjao* 
tive sentence qualifying the object.] 

98. Point out the adverbial sentences in the folloVing ex¬ 
amples 

^^ere’er we tread 'tis haunted ground. Crowell followed little events 
before he ventured to govern, mat ones. Thou shalt honour thy father and 
mother, that thy days may be long. When .Teens was twelve year| of age, be 
went Into the temple with his bretbi^. The older yon hq|Bome, the wiset 
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jrop Ithoald be. The gardener In planting th^ shrubs where they 
the most shade. Chm the soldier, when he girdoth on his armour^ boast like 
him who putteth it off? While the earth remnineth, seed-time and hatres* 
^sll not fail. Where the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered too¬ 
ther. ^^ere tboo bsciti.But sowed ti an const not reap. If you wisli to be 
well, you must live moderately. Goa hwi made everything good, but man is 
not always satisfied. Live so that thou mnyest never hare reason to reMnt. 
Paul, bemre he was converted, was a great^^terseentor of Christ. The body of 
St i^drefvwas magnificently interreoby Constant^ie, when he became a Chris¬ 
tian. When darkness broke aw^, and morning begiui to dawn, the town 
wore a strange aspect indeed. Jrools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
Befim the mountaior were brdliglit forth, or ever thon hadst formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting thon art God. 

« When Tancrod's buried, and not till then, 

The heir shall have his own again. 

99. Specify which of the following gelations of time and 
place are implied in the adverbial sentences below—^point of 
time, duration, repetition; rest in, motion to, motion from. 

. When Columbus bad finished speaking, the sovereigns sank upon their 
I knees. My father gets up when the sun rises. Magdalene did not know 
]the Saviour until she hod talked with him. While ho was talking thus, the 
j place, the old man’s shai^, both troubled me. When you are tempted to re 
^sent an injury, reflect with yourselves, Has God no account against you? 
After the most violent shock had ceased, the clouds of dust began to di^rse. 
When the spray had fallen again, the glittering domes had vanif^ed. While 
I call for justice upon the prisoner, I wish also to do him justice. Wlien yon 
would speak or think harshly of your neighbour, reflect, Are you so without 
sin, that you can venture^o cast the first stone at another? He, like the 
world, his rea^ visit pays where fortune smiles. When Williant Penn ap 
proachedHho Sachems, all the Indians threw down thei| arms. And when 
even was come, the ship was in the midst of the sea. After he had suppressed 
^is conspiracy, he led bis troops into Italy. I shall stay here until tlie post 
arrives. When he took hia seat, the Iionao cheered him. Ho swam the Esk 
river, where ford, there was none. When Haunihnl marched into Italy he 
was obliged to open a way over the mountains. As often as you repeat this 
offence, you will be sever^ .punished. Whene’er 1 take my walks abroad, 
how many TOor I see. He intends visiting his relations before he leaves 
England. Tra%’el not early, before Ihy judgment be risen; lest thon ob- 
serve rather shows than substance. Whenever we visited him, he wel¬ 
comed 08 most warmly. While Constantine signalized his valour in the field, 
the sovereign of Rome appeared insensible to the dangers of civil war. Be- 
«foreG(mBtsmtine marched into Italy, he secured the friendship of the Illyrian 
emperor.^ As we were crossing the straits, a severe storm arose. Whilst he 
pas^ thmindolent life he was repeatedly beard to declare, that he alone was 
emperor. Where thou goest I will go. I will go wherever you^sL 

100. Specify which of the following relations of manner and 
cause,ate .implied in the adverbial sentences below—likeness, 
relation) intensity) proportion) efifect; reason, /condition* conces- 
won* ' 
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upncbi man speaks fis he thinks. As a man Kves so iriU^ dM. . 
i 'he man who is oontented is as happy as if ho possossed aH the tresiates <4 
world, in saranier it sometiines thunders, so that the very wi&dpwi 
■MtUe. In January 1830, it was so cold that Jjake Constance was fimn 
over. The stenographist must wiite as bust as a tnan can speak. Daath 
spares the rich as little as ha iorgets^sipoor. The bigljjsr a man rissi, ^e 
deeper he cafi fall. A bird Hies swifter than a horse con run. The ostrich 
is unable to dy, because it has ^t wings in proportion to its body. Fishes ■ 
have DO voice, because ^ey have no lungs. Since the baromeOer rises the 
vvciUber will probably swu clear up. The boy cannot write, because he has 
injured his hand. Learn while you arc young, so that you may get forward 
in the world.' We manure the fields, in or^er that tUey may become fruitful. 
God is ever present, although we never see him. Insects are usefiii uotwith^ 
standing they often do injury to the plants. Many sorrows are benefits. 
Unless you obey you will bo punished. « 

[101. Form ten complex sentences CQptaining adverbial 
sentences of time, and as many containing adverbial sen- 
, tences of place, manner, and cause.] 

[102. Form two complex sentences to exemplify each of 
the particular relations of time, place, manner, and eauia.] 

103. Analyze the complex sentences given below according 
to the model. 

(N.B.—!7%e«e sentences may htparwid nttoell, according to the modd given 
in ike Orammar.) 


SuatonM* 

a 

KlndofSuitoiMt. 

Stttilaot. 

rrtdlottike, 

otdwt. 

Satemloo. 

a 

Can the hue- 
baodmaa look 
fonrard with 
ooafldence to 
the laorease, 

Prlo. aent. 

Tbehnibond- 

maa 

can look for¬ 
ward 


with oonSd' 
cnee to thetas 

crease 

b 

who haa the 
pnimlMofOod 

1 

AdJ.ient.toa. 

who 

baa 

the premiss 
of (jod 

• • • e 

• 

c 

that laed'Ume 
find harve.*'( 
><liaU not' fidL 

Noon-ient to 
b. 

[that] aeed- 
tltneand har¬ 
vest 

shall not fall. 

.... 

♦ a • ♦ 

t 


Christian charity is friendship eiroanded, like the face of the smbwhen It 
mounts above the eastern hills. He nee^ ^rong arms who k to swim 
against the stream* Aa honourable friend of mine, who is uoAr, ! beiheve, 
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Beai( riie —ft geiititman to irhom I never con cfi any occasion refer withont 
feelings of respect, and, on this subject, without feelings of the most grateful 
homage; a.gentleman, whose abilities upon this occasion, as upon sifme 
fomer ones, are not intrusted merely to the perishable eloquence of the day. 
but will live to be the ideniration of titot hour when all of us are mute, and 
most of ns foTgott^; that honouraUe^ntleman has told you that pmdence, 
the first of virtues, never can be used in the cause of vice. • 

* After tn'ese appear'd 

A crew, who, under names of 0 I 4 rcnqwn, 

Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train, 

With monstrous^ifhapes and sorceries abused 
Fanatftc Egypt and her priests, to seek 
Their wandering gods disguised in brutish forms 
Rather than human. 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral were but a wand. 

He walked with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marl. 

High on a throne royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of lud. 

Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand. 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. 

He scarce had finished when such murmur filled 
Th* assembly, us when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blustering winds, which all nigiit louf- 
Had roused the sea. 

On she came, with a cloud of canvas. 

Right ag^ainst the wind that blew 
Until the eye could distinguish 
The fiices of the crew. 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of kinc that feed in tiic meadows. 

We sat within the farm-house old. 

Whose windows, lookiug o’er the bay, 

Gave to the sea-breeze, damp and cold. 

An easy entrance night and day. 


VI. Op the Compound Sentence. 

104. Point out all the co-ordinate sentences in the following 
examples, and determine whether they are of the copulative, 
diqunctive, adversative, or causative (illative) class 
Elder-berries are ripe at this season, and an excellent domestic wine is 
made from &eni. I hope we shall have another good da^ to-morrow, for the 
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(Tiouds are red in the west. The brooks arc become di^ and the gi^d is 
parched, ifazel-nnts gro^ orofusoljr in some parts of Uiis oonntnr, boa they 
are in mnch greater demand .tnau our produce will supply. Walnut-trees 
^ fine ornaments to faims, ana they are of great utility also. ‘Just givt me 
liberty to ^ak, and 1 will come to an ez^Iaimtion with you. He lookfid at 
her sorrowimly, but without manife^ine either vization or surprise- 
The vine still cliifgs to tne raouldoring wall, 

* But at every guf^ the dead leaves fall. 

The clergy were niucn aisple&sed at the fashion, and one clergyman is* 
said to have ptnachedwa sennon against it. Mnch silver coined in 
Henry the First’s time, but little gold, and no copper was used. The castles 
were very large, but there was little rofiln for comforts. Thu boat Bank.and 
they were all drowned. Ho was a had man, therefore he was not respected 
by his subjects. The dying king begged to he attended by his oonfessor, 
but she denied him even this comfort. Through faith we understand that 
the world was made by the word of God, so that things which are seen are 
not made of things that do appear. War is attended with desolating effects, 
for it is oonfessediy the scourge of ou'r angry passions.- llie life oftno <|ueen 
boe seems to bo aU enjoyment, yet it is only un idle lifo. 

Take the instant way, 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

Where one but goeS abreast 

I Hown the broad vale of tears afar, 

I The spectral camp is fled; 

I Faith shmeth as a morning star, 

Our ghastly fears are dead. 

lie arrived at the right moment, or 1 should have been lost. William was 
a doughty champion, or England would not have been conquered. 

Qo on, go on, thy onward way 
Jjoads up to light, 

The morning now begins to grey. 

Anon the cheering beams of day 
Shall chase the night. 

The ^y is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weaij; 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 

And at every gust the dead leaves faU, 

And the day is darkund dreaiy. 

^ 105. Point out all the contracted sentences in the following 
passages,.and show in what part of the sentence the contraction 
lakes place:— • ^ 

fhe action began at five minutes past ten, and was mneral eleveu 
The v^ of shMOw, as it shifts, has glanced upon aobing souls, and 
at its touch cast down a fresh multitude to kneel. The Jews would not 
tread upon the smallest piece of paper in their wot, but took it up, for 
possibly, say they, the name of God my be ou it. 'Hie facnlly imagina. 
tion is the great roring of human activityi >^'1 principal souroe of hnmtn 
duprovemenfo * 
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Wealc is the will of man, his juS^ent blisi; 

Bemembrance persecutes aud hCpe betrays; 

Heavy is wue; and joy for human kind 
* A mournful thing, so trausieiit is the blase. 

Wit1i«a,^k)w and noisf^ss footstep, 

Comes tliat mvsdh^e^divine, 
w *Takes the vacant chair beside me, 

Lays her gentle hand if* mine. 

* Birds seek j.heir nests; the ox, horse, and other domestic animals slenr 
around us. The richest dross that human art can invent, the finest decora 
tions, the most pomnous etjuipag#, the most superb ornaments in the 
palaces of kings vanish ^nd sink te nothing when conmared with the beaut v 
nature. Every man has at times in his mind the iueal of what he should 
Vybut is not.. 

106. Analyze the following miscellaneous sentences:— 

The Christian religion, once here, cannot again pass away; in one or 
other.form it will endure through all time; as in Beripture, so also in the 
heart of man, is written, The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

The state of the world is such, and so much demnds on action, that 
eveiythiug seems to say aloud to every man, “ Do something, do it, 
do it 1 ” * 

Flowors form one of the first delights of early age, and they have proved 
a source of recreation to the most profound philosophers. 

Qratitnde consists in an equal return of benefits if we are able, of thanks 
if wo are not; which thunks, therefore, must always rise in proportion as the 
benefits received are great, aud the receiver incapable of making any oUkt 
sort of requitiJ. 

The downfall of Buonaparte is an impressive lesson to ambition, and affords 
a striking illustration of the inevitable tendency of that passion to bring tc 
min the power and the greatness which it seeks so madly increase. 

There is a time in every man’s education when he arrives at the convio 
tion that envy is iiporance; that imitation is suicide; that he must take 
bimself for better, tor worse, as his portion ; that though the wide universe 
is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come to him but through 
bis toil bestowed on that plot of ground which is given to him to till. 

To praver, repentance, and obedience dne. 

Though but endeavoured with sincere intent, 

Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut; 

And I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire conscience, whom if they will hear, 

Light alter light, well used, they shall attain, 

And to the end persisting, safe arrive. 

Not a dram was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurriedij 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where out hero wo buried. 

Within a window’d niclie of that high hall 
liSate Brunswick’s fated diieftain; he did hAr 
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Hut soond tbe firat amid the festival, 

And caught its ^ne with Death's prophetic ear; 
And when they smiled because he deem’d it near, 

His heart more trnly hnew that peal too well 
Which stretch’d bis father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the venf^eeaeo blood aIone»ceuld iraell; 
He msh’d into the fioldaamf, faremost fighting, TeU! 

Wlfbre barborons honl|s on Scythian mountains roson. 
Truth, Mercy, Freedom; yet shall find a home; 
Wltere’er degrailod nature bloods and piues, 

From Guinea's coant to Sabir’s dreary mines, 

Truth shall pen'ade the unfathdip’d darknem there. 
And light the dreadful feature!^ of despair. 

Hark t the stern captive spurns his heavy load. 

And asks the imam back that Heaven bestowed; 
Fierce in his eye Uie fire of valour burns. 

And, as the slave deports, the man returns* 

Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 
Of tempests, and the danmrs of the deep,* 

And pause at times, and feol t}>at wo are safo; 
Then listen to the perilous tale again, 

And with an eager and suspendea soul, 

Woo terror to delight us. 

1 come, I come! yo have call’d mo long: 

I come o’er the mountains with light and song 
Ye may trace my stop o’er the wfdting earth» 

By the winds wuich tell of the violet's birth-** 

By tbe primrose stars in the shadowy grass 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

A nightingale, that all day long, 

• iiad cheered the village with his song, 

Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 

Nor yet when eventide was ended, 

Began to feel, as well be might, 

The keen demands of appetite; 

When, looking eagerly around, 

He 8pie<l far off, upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark, 

And knew the glow*worm hy his spark*, 

Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all th' Archangel; but bis &se 
Deep scars of tniinder bad intrench'd, and oarr 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntloBS courage and considerate pride - • 
Wiuting revenge: cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion to behold 
'Tma fellows of his crime, the followers rather, 

Far other once beheld in bliss, condemned 
For eier now to have their lot in pdn. 
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He i^w pTeparea 

To ipeak: whereat their doubled ranas they be^d 
From wio)^ to wing, and half-enclbse him round 
With all 018 peers: attention held them mute. 

Thrice he assayed; and tlurlce, in spite of ecom, 
Tears, BUf;h as angels wegg. burst forth: at lost 
Words, intiWoven w}thssigl|^, found out their way* 

As bees , 

In spring-time, when the Buiv*with Tanrus rides, 
Pour forw their populous youth aboi^ the hive 
In clusters; they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on^ha smoothed plank, 

The subiErb of thei^etraw-built citadel. 

New-rubbed with balm expatiate, and confer 
'Their state aflliirs; so thick the airy crowd 
Swarmed and were straitened; till, the signal given. 
Behold a’Wonder 1 they but now who seem’d 
In biraess to surpass earth’s giant sons, 

Now Toss than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless. 


PART IV. 


EXERCISES ON THE LAWS OF SYNTAX. 

I. Fundamental Laws. 

107. Point ont all the predicative relation^ which occur in 
the following passages:— 

Manual labour, though an unavoidable duty, though designed as a blessing, 
and naturally both a pleasure and a dignity, is often abused, till, by its ter* 
rible excess, it becomes really a punishment and a curse. Tt is only a proper 
amount of work that is a blessing. Too mucK of it wears out the body bomte 
its time—cripples the mind, debases the soul, blunts the senses, and chills 
the affections. It makes a man -a spinning-jenny or a pIoughing-mRchine, 
and not a being of large discourse, that looks before and after." He 
ceases to be a man, and becomes a tiling. 

Who shall say^ what work and works this England has yet to do? Fur 
« what purpose this land of Britdln was created, set like a jewel in the en- 
carding Line of ocean; and this tribe of Saxons, fashioned in tlie 4^ptb.s of 
time “on the shores of the Black Sea,” or elsewhere, ” out of Harzgebirgo 
rook,” or whatever other material, was sent travelling hitherward, no man 
can ray; it was*for a work, and for works, incapabm of announcement in 
words. Thou seeat them there; part of them stand done, and visible to the 
eye; pven these thou caaat not name; how much less the others, still matter 
of prophecy only 1 
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108. Correct the errort? in the use of subject and predioa^e 

whiah occur in the following examples:— k ^ 

!Manr of the adranta^s we now possess dies with us, but virtue ft 
immortal. • 

One of my most intimate friendl w gye* present when the circumstance 
occurred. • 

You, whom I loved beyond nil others, wnji my strongest opponent. The 
child said imploringlv, Tlfu wiJlLnot leave me,' mother. (?uest.^^^lQ are. 
going for a walk to-day ? Ani. John and me. Thou, my friend, w^ in 
great danger of thy liib. One only of all f^ip dock missing he 

arrived. The whole scries were completed in about sixmonths. 1'ho build- 
ing of BO many magnificent cinBces wfljjp very expensive. Part of tiio plans 
are completed. I'boy JMjrery happy in each other's society. ^ * 

109. Point out Uie objective relations which occur in .the 
follow'ing passages:— 

Tho great principle of hnm.'in satisfaction is engugrmoTit. It is a roost 
just di::tinction, wdiich the latu Mr. Tucker has dwelt inioTt'so largely in liis 
works, between pleasures in which wo aro passive, and plohsures in wliic'b 
we aro active. And I believe evciy attentivo observer of human life will ^ 
assent to this po.sItion, that however grateful tho sensations may occasionally ‘ 
be in which we tire passive, it is not these, but the' latter class of our plea¬ 
sures, which constitutes satisfaction, which supply that regular stream ot 
mod(Matc and miscellaneous (‘njoyments in which happiness, as distinguished 
from voluptuousness, consists. 

There is no phenomenon in nature more beautiful and splendid than the 
rising sun. 'Flic richest dress that human art can invent, the finest decora¬ 
tions, tho most pompous equipage, the most superb ornaments in the palacei^ 
of kings, vanisn and sink to nothing when compared with this, beauty ot 
n.'tturc. Tho sun s'fipcars with all the splendour of migcsty, rising higher 
and higher, and tho earth assumes a now asjicct. Every creature rejoices, 
and Heems to receive a new life. Tho birds, with songs of joy, salute the 
source of light and day, every animal begins to move, and all feel themselves 
animated with new strength and spirit. 

110. Correct the errors, in relation to the objective case, which 
occur in the following' sentences :— 

Between you and I, the whole plan is absurd. He gave assurance of hi.s 
reformation to all his friends, relations, and they who took any interest in his 
welfare. William gave you and I a full description of his •interview. Will 
thee como to-morrow, Jamio? Them hooks must be removed immediately. 
Charles and me were very glad to accept your kind invitation. Her and I * 
were bdlh in the room at the time. 

111. Point out all the attributive relations in tbe following 
passages:— 

That man, by merely measuring the moon’s apparent distance from a star, 
with a little portable instrument held in his hand, and applied to bTs eye, 
even with so unstabldia footing os the deck of a ship, shall say |ositively 
within five miles, where he is, on a boundle.s8 ocean, cannot^hut appear to 
persons ianorantbf physical astronomy an approa' k to tho mirlculoos. ITet.- 
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tno alternativeo of life and death, wealth and ruin, are &ily and hoprly 
ataked with perfect confldonco on these marvellous computations, which might 
Vlmost seem to have been devised on purpose to^ show how elosely the ex 
tremos of Bpecalativsrrffinoment on^^ractical utility can he brongnt to ap 
proximate. • • 

More than h^lf my boys never saw the sea, and never were in London, 
and it is surprising how the first of tlicsc^^disadvantages interferes with their 
understatding much of the ancient poetiy, whil| the other keeps tlie rongo 
of their ideas in an exceedingly narrow compass. 


II. Special Rules op Syntax. 

112. Correct the errors which occur in the following passages, 
in relation to^tho subject and predicate 

John and Mafry cogjgs to school every day from a long distance. 

Morning or ovemng ere the best time for study. 

' The whole army weii9*dofeated and‘fled. 

Neither Napoleon nob Wellington Were aware of what had occurred the 
previous night. ‘ ^ 

The swallow, the martin, and the redbreast, is considered to be the most 
innocent of birds. 

Have not ITf»mor or Virgil Wii the especial favnurites of every age ? 

not IVliltoii and Shakspere beeu considered the two greatest English 

poot^ 

The school w^rp to break up on the 20th. 

The whole school nvjUi rambling about the common ojl the afternoon. 

!. Ho and I goea to market eveiy day. 

You and Samuel very hungty during the performance. 

113. The nominative case is usually the subject to a finite 
verb; point out the nominatives in the following sentenceT' 
which have no finite verb after them 

God, from the mount of Sinai, whose grey top 
Shall tremble, Ho descending will Himself 
Oidain their laws. 

For mo, scarce hoping, to attidn that rest, 

Always from port wiwheld, always distress’d; 

The howling winds drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 

Sails rent, scams opeuing wide, and compass lost. 

Hveiything being right, 1 shall start to-morrow morning. 

Work, work, mv boy, be not afraid; 

Look labour boldly in the face. 

Beauteous isle and plenteoui^ • 

^What though in thy atmosphere 
* Float not the tomtless luxury of lig^tl 
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Not vet enslaved, uor wLollv vile, ,, 

0 Albion! 0, my mother isle! . 

Thy valleys, liur as Eden’s bowers, 

Ci Utter g’raeu with snunysihowers. 

114. Point out all the casd^ or apposition in tke following 
Bcnteiiccs, and* correct any that are wrongly written 

AVliaiic the miller was very avaricious " & 

After tlie short usurpatiou^l‘ his cousin Stephen, Heniy IL succeeded his 
grandfather. « 

The abuses of John’s government caused iBat combioAition of the Barons, 
which extorted Maglia Chiirta—the basis of English liberty. Hence sprang 
tbo niunerous Italian ropublics, Venice, Genoa, Elorcuce, and othefs. 

Tlio person who called on yon yesterday was me. . 

This is a work of Milton’s, the great English poet. 

It was him who represented the case so badly. 

It was her who took away the book that I was reading. 

Ho, the wisest of his race, stood near, and observed the folly of his brethieni 
the Arabs. 

1 Id. Correct the errors in relation to the use of tho possesBiTe 
case, which occur in the following passages:— 

The childrens’ supper is nearly ready. 

John’s and Maiys'shares a^e smaller than the rest. His nose is very 
muchliko that of my father’s. That wife of my uncle’s is always scolding 
hor servants. ' ^ 

116. Classify tho ohjectivo cases in the following. passages, 
according as they follow transit!vie, intransitive, os' passive 
verbs; and show which of them are indirect objects 

Navigation is an ar?so nice and complicated, that it requires the ingenuity 
as well as tho expcrioiice of many ages to bring it to any degree of perfection. 
The fish wo eaught yesterday weighed bix pounds. Some horses con run a 
mile a minute. Yesterday J was taken over tho gardens, and shown the 
whole house. Just as w*o were gping out wo were asked the'way to the 
church, llender unto Caesar the things that aro Cmsar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s. Our master taught us geography with great skill. 
We watched three hours on tho beach, but could see nothing of the vessel. 
Will you bo so good as to lend me half-a-crown. » 

Then sang Moses this song unto Lord, and spake, saying ; I will sine 
unto the Lord, for He hath trmmphcCgloriously^ the horse and hU nder hatn 
He thrown into the sea. 

117. Correct the following errors in the use of the relative 
pronoun, and give the reason for each correction;— 

Whom do you think I am ? Who were you speaking of just nowt 1 
do not know who you profess to be. Whoj»oever he may seleqt, I shall ba 
quite content. 1 have np idea who'he me«^ to put in my place. 

• 118. Point out be]pw all the instances of verbs used absolutely. 

, There were a good number, say twenty, present. • ^ 

We went a good flistance partner, suppose half a mile. Taking the ooimi 
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at random, I bIiouM b<ty tliat tlirie wurc fifty vessels in‘sight. 
accurately, we were only three and a half minutes in the room. To speak 
% distinctly, I do not wish your company any longer. * 

119. Correct t^rt'ors of any#lfind in the following examples:— 

Therein*fact, no honses whatever on one side of the street. Nothing 
but grave and serious studies tielight him. ^ * 

in ik0 observance of the laws consi&fs the stability and w<<lfure of the kiftg 
dom. • 

Tliese are the men select for our companions. 

Will any ono brtig mo ^hrfr books? These kind of potatoes are the lest 
grown, 'those sort of peas iiro veiy {productive. • 

Has either of your three friends arrived ? 

Each, of them shall bo rewarded in th 9 ir turn. 

Wliom do you think it is ? 

1 daji^ not tot solicit any favour of him. 

Younood not to^o so hastily. * 

120 . 

She always appears very amiably. 

If you wish to oe healtliy, live conformable to the rules of piudence and 
moderation! 

Agreeable to his promise, he came to me in the afterm^on. I ascended an 
mountain in Switzerland. 

Yhis ono is more preferable than that 

1 cannot run no farther. He won't give me nunc of his flowers. I will not 
fowve him neither this year nor next 
Bnvo yon rw home for the umbrella ? 

John has ti^rtunatoly bjip^eJiis by. 

We have be^an dinner diis hour ago. 


PART V. 

BXZBGISES ON THE STBUCTDBE OF WOEDH 

PsEnxes. 

f 

121. Point out the prefixes in the following words, and give 
tbeir exact meaning:— 

Forewarn, extract, introdace, automaton, misuse, abstract accede, amphi¬ 
bious, withstand, circumlocution, retrograde, epitaph, midway,^ flection, 
oppose, anarchy, outdo, retain, supersede, subsequent ascend, insatiably 
postpbne, propose, deviate, ignoble, prominent, emihent, imminent, emigrat^ 
oolloqnial{ trimspose, dismpate n«uu,olent bespeak, Andchristian. 



sTBUCTunr or w^rds. 


dB 

122.” Point out the presses below, give their mcaningB, 
jtate from what langnagcfthey are derived:— ’ 

IiVpnrsion, paradox, oblation, reprove, prolate, relate, eclipse, forbear, recob 
Icct, diMintep'rate, illicit, episcopacy, composure, deportment, apprehend, mill* 
hap, ashore, retrioo, protruilo, nre^tatype, suburl^ dnvalaaulo, inmienie, 

f trohibit, benefactor, euphony, heiniu>hetb, anabaptist, accident, hcterogenoiie, 
>iped, retrospection, subterluge, undone, besmear, coincidente. 


Structure of^oun. 

123. Write out a list of ten noun roots, ten primary deriva^ 
tives, ten secondary derivatives, and ten com{>ound nouns. 

124. Write primary derivatives (nouns) from the following 
roots, and explain what change has taken placp :— 

Bless, bite, feed, deal, set, sing, dot;, wreathe, prove, breathe, love, ohooee, 
bake, live, weave, bathe, stiive, speak, use. 

125. Point out the affixes in the following Saxon derivatives, 
and state the meaning of each :— 

Liar, drunkard, darling, hillock, lunoklct, kingdom, hoiKonianship, whita* 
ness, slavery, beggary, laughter, w*cd1uck, manhood, hatrhot, shovel, girdle. 

126. Point out the affixes in the following Latin and Greek 
derivatives, and state the meaning of each :— 

Particle, animalculo, sponsor, executrix, avei.sion, condition, penitence, 
sophist, Jebusite, dignity, multitude, justiii*, condiment, candour, fissure, 
an export, an import ac.idtniici.in, loyalist, iallacy, ioimula, globule, region, 
iudependcnco. 

127. State from what language the following affixes are de« 
rived, and what they each imply :— 

•ard, •ess, kin, -snr, -tor, -trix, -cer, -ist, -ling, -let, -lock, -tude, -dice, -my, 
-suie, -cl, -ness, -hood, -hew, -ment, -isk, -cule. 

128. Write out a list of twenty nouns signifying agent, ten 
diminutives; thirty denoting abstract ideas, and fen signifying 
'.nstrument; and state from what language each is derived. 

129. Determine which of the following words are original^ 
roots, w'hich primary derivatives, which secondary derivatives, 
and which compound words, and put each in a list by itstdf:— 

End, hopeless, stream, right, snufT, rest, goodness, life, character, ideal, 
worM, sun, law, strife, distance, year, foremost, joy, fear, pleasure, parent, 
cfaild; proud, foil, cloth, night, morning, heaven, manhood, stem, ](ieop1e, 
t}Tant 
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V 

STRUdrCRB OF TilE ^JECTIVE. • 

% 130. Give A list of twenty adjectives, wliich you would 'con¬ 
sider to bo original ^ots. ^ 

131. Write, primary derivative? (adjectives) from the follow¬ 
ing words:— * 

Striog/die, heal, heat, trow, wring, pride, sav^ 

132. Point out the aflB^es in the following secondary de¬ 
rivatives, and puti the measiing to each when they can bo deter¬ 
mined :— 

Dnsty, mountainons, vorhose, fimitful, homeward, carboniferouB, intelligent, 
imaginative, friendly, childlike, hoi>QloHS, handeome, witty, southern, blackish, 
■evoufold, earthen, edible, eatable. 

133. Write out a list of twenty Saxon derivatives, and twenty 
Latin derivatives (adjectives), and state wliat the affix in each 
case implies. 


Structure op the Pronoun. 

134. Which may bo considered the original pronouns of the 
English language? 

135. Give a list of tho principal derived prononns, and show 
what they are derived from. 

Structure of tue Verb. 

136. Give a list of English root-verbs, with the past tense of 
each? 

137. Give primary derivatives (verbs) from the following 
roots:— 

Fall, rise, roll, straw, hound, rush, fly, drop, dream, breath, sit, He, blood, 
rise, molt, wash, shake, gloss, diy, cool. 

^ 188. Point out tho affixes, if any, of the following words, and 

determine their meaning:— # 

Scatter, whiten, harden, imitate, clamber, prattle, exist, assent, linger, 
shuffle, bully, baptize, disturb, suspect, teminate, expedite, inhabit. 

139. Give a list of twenty Saxon, twenty Latin, and five 
Greek derivatives (verbs); explain the force of tho affix in each, 
or ^ow where an affix is wanting. o 
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STRUCTURE OF WORlbS. 

0 


Structure of the Aeverb. 

f40. Give a list of original adverbs, and of primary deriv^l- 
tives, showing from what the l*iitter are derived. 

^ * ll ^ 

141. In the following adverbs, point out the ^xes and pre« 
fixes, and determine the mc 94 ;king of each- 

Alwa]rs, shortly, daily, yikewise, abroad, betimes, heavenward, forward, 
adrift, before. 

142. Give a list of twenty compoimd adverbs. 


Structure of the Preposition. 

143. State which of the following prepositions are original, 
which derived, and which verbal:— 

At, by, about, around, on, of, concerning, till, through, against, holow, 
yond, touching, during, up, with, except. 


* Structure op the Conjunction. 

144. State which of tho following conjunctions aro original, 
which derived, and which compound:— 

And, either, or, neither, but, than, through, nevcrtfacless, if, whether, even, 
since, ^though, moijeover, seeing, since. 

Tho teacher can now give out the more prominent words in 
each lesson to be explained according to the following model:— 

refraction. 


Pnflx. Root. 

AfBx. 

S 

■ 

B 

•tion, db 8 . idsa . 


Instead of giving the different derivatives under the liatin 
roots, -I have thought it best t^at the pupil should have the ex¬ 
ercise of combining the prefixes and afSxcs with the root, and 
thus discovering 4e etymology of words for himself, 






VOCABULARY. 


I. SAXON KOOTS. 

O^erwflfion.—A. great number of English words am derived, from jins 
oiHclv corroBpondiiig Suxon words. Whom tho ilerivation is obvioas, (ns, 
•miitli, brother, tooth, &<•-., from smith, brothor, totli, &e.,) the Saxon wonls 
fire not given in the V'oeahniary. Tho nn)Js printed below arc thoso which 
^ve origin to u number of English words, tho clciivation of which is more 
disguised. 


Saxon NoijNrf. 


iEeer, a fieUd; (Ger. Aker,) noic, 
God’s-acro. 

Bana,<2eat/c; bono, baneful, henbane. 

Bot, MtUfactioii; to boot, bootless. 

Cyn, race; kin, kindred, kind. 

Door, ammal; (Ger. Thier,) deer. 
Durham. 

Docl, part; (Gcr.Theil,) dole,deal, to 
deal. 

Dun, ahiU; downs; most proper n.amo8 
ehding in don. 

Ea, cas, water; island ; many names 
of places in etj. Ouse. 

Feond, enemy; (Ger, Feind,) fiend, 
fiendi.sh. 

Fugal, lird;^ (Qer. Vogel,) fowl, fowler, 

Geard, ewUonire; yard, garden. 

Gh>rst,y«r«e; gorse, gooseberry. 

Hnm, dwelling; borne, (Ger. Heim,) 
hamlet; names of places ending in 
ham. 

Holm, idand; Holms, Axholm, &c. 

Hand ,•dog ; (Ger. Hand,) hound,bunt. 

Hythe,j707^; Hythc, Rotherhythe. 

Ing, meaQbta; the Ings, names of 
places in vng* 


[ Lon, names of places in ley. 

I Alaga, stomach; (Ger. M.-igen,) maw. 

iforo, lake; (Ger. Mecr,) Mere, names 
(tf ]>lace8 in mere. 

Ncosse, promontary ; Nazi;, names of 
places in ness. « 

Uice, kingdom; (Ger, JRcich,) hishop- 
rio. 

Sped, success/ speed, Godspeed. 

Stedo, station; names of places in 
stead. 

Stoc, ) place; names of places in 

Stow, ) stock and stow. 

Sund, strait; sound, Buinarsund. 

Tid, time; (Ger. Zeit,) tide, ah rove- 
tide, (time and tide.) 

Wald, wootl; (Ger, Wald,) wcaM, 
wold. Wait-ham. 

Weard, guard; ward, wardens 

Wic, dwellmp; Wick, and nnme.s ol 
places ending in same. 

Wirt, root ; (Ger. Wurzel,) wort. 

Thorp, village; (Ger. Dorf,) 'names 
of places in thorp. 

Wise, manner; ^(jvr. Weise,) in no 
Avise, leastways. 

Wylen, slave; villain* 
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Saxon Verdj 


D« iordan, #0 onier; (Ger. fieten,) bid, 
beadle. 

Beorgan, to prot&A; (Ger. borgp^n,)! 
biirgb, boi-^igh. 

BleeHiin, to ; (Ger. blaaen) 
bluster, blossom. 

Biilnn, to xmit; bide, nbiffe, abode. 

Bnican, to use,' broker, to brook. 

Buan, to cultivate; (Ger. bauuu,) boor, 
neighbour. 

Bugan, to hoio; (Ger. biegen,) bow, 
bough, bay, elbow. 

Ceapian, to buy; (Ger. kaufon,) cheaj), 
enapman, chaffer, Chcapsidc, Chip- 
ping. 

Cearcian, to crmle: c.irk, chatter, 
chirp. (Old Eug. chirk.) 

Olypian, to coll; old Eng. yclept. 

Cunnian, to neafcli; to con, cunning, 
(Ger. kennen.) 

Cwellan, to slay; quell, kill. 

Doman, tojuulae; deem, doom. 

Dragan, to draw; drag, draught, 
(Ger. tragen.) 

Drigan, to dry; drought, drug, (Gfjr. 
trocken.) 

Faran, to < 70 ; fare, farewell, ferry, 
thorough iUre. 

Fengan, to cat<!h; (Ger. fangeu,} 
finger, fang. 

Fi'ean, to love; (Gor. freien,) friend. 

Frician, to jump; freak, frog. 

Fulliun, to corrupt; foul, filth. 

(valan, to siny; nightingale. 

Gangen, tp go; gang, gangway, (Ger. 
gchen.) 

Glcwan, to shine; glow, gleam, (Ger. 
gliihcn.) 

Grafan, to dig; (Ocr. graben,) gi'aVh, 
engrave, groove. 

f Iri))(>n, to srpieeze ; (Ger. greifen,) 
gpije, grip. 


Hebbau, louji; nenonj nc%pb. 

Maciun, to^ mahe; (Qer. machen,) 
^akc, macklc. 

Mcenan, to ihivX*; (Ger. nieincn,) 
mean, mind. . 

Mengan, to mix; (Gc{(^ mongen.) 
mingle, among. 

M^sian, to feed; meat, mess. 

Plilftan, to exfsose io danger; plight 

Ibepan, to hind; wrap, reap, rope, 

Kcccan, to care: to reck, reckless. 

Hcoudan, to divide; scot, ticatter, shed, 
watershed. 

Sccir<in, to cut; shear, shears, share 
sheer, plou^shnn*, sear, score. 

Sluhnu, to kiu; (Ger. sohlagen,) slay, 
sbiughtcr, sleight, sly (clever in 
stroke.) 

Sniuan, to creep; sneak, snake. 

Stporfan, to die; starve, (Ger. sterben.) 

Stigan, to ascend; (Ger. steigou,) 
stair, stage, storey, stirrup. 

Tcllan, to count; (Gor. zdhlcn,) tell, 
tale. 

Teogan, to draw; tug. 

Thincan, to seem ; molhinks (it seems 
to me). 

Tliringan, to press; (Ger. dringen,) 
throng. 

Wanian, to fail; wane, wan. 

Wcjilden, to govern: ^dcKI, bretwalda, 
(Ger, Ocwalt.) 

AVenan, to think; ween. 

Wenden, to go; wend, went, wander, 
(Ger. wenden.) 

Witnn, to know; wit, wot, wise, (Ger 
wissen.) 

'SVrilhan, to Iwkt*; wreathe, writhe, 
wr^b, wroth, wry. 

Wrcjjlro, to i‘€venge; wreak. ^ 

Wnffi.-iM, to dwell; (Ger. wohnen,) 
wont. 


Saxon Adjectives. 


^r, heforc; ere, early, eiw. 

Bald, orave; bold, Ethelbold. 

Eald, old; elder, tftlerman, Ald;'it>. 
God, good; gonpei, godsend. 

Hal sound: whole, who^some, hale. 


Halig, holy ; (Ger. heilig,]^ IQalidoun. 
Rein, dean; (Ger. rein,) rinse. 

Rude, red; ruddy, Butlii% 

Soth, ime: sooth, sootbsaver. 
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vqpABULAicr. 


li. LiATiN Boots—^N4unb. 

• 


a huUdmg; edifice. 

^vam, tm age ; coevtdf. « 

Ager, afield; ngivalture. 

Anims, animal. 

Animna, mmd; magnanimouB. 
Annns, yml^; annuaL 
Aqua, loader; aquatic. 

Anna, weaponn; annoqr. ' •* 

ArdouluB, a little joint; article. 
Anris, the earj anrist. 

Aumm, gold; auriferous. 

Auster, sotUh wind; Australia. 
Avis, a bird; aviaiy, augur. 

Barba, heard; barber. 

Biillnm, %oar; rebel, bellicose. 
Braebium, the arm; bracelet. 

Oalor, heat; caloric. 

Gauis, a (2oo; canine. 

Caput, the head; captain. 

Garbo, coal; carbonic. 

Carmen, song; charming. 
Garo,^esA; carnal. 

Calculus, a little stone; calculate. 
Catena, eJuxin ; concatenate. 

Causa, cause; excuse. 

Centrum, middle; contnpetal. 
Centum, a hundred ; century. 
Gharta, paper; cord. 

Givis, a citizen ; dviL ^ 

Cesium, h&xven; celestial. 

Cor, heart; cordial. 

(Corpus, body; corporeal. 

Cnix, cross ; crucify. 

Culpa,./butt; culpable. 

Cura, care; curious. 

Cutis, $hin t cuticle. 

Dens, tooth ; dentist. 

Debs, Oodj deity. 

Dexter, the right hand; dexterous. 
Dm, a day; dinmal. 

Digitus, a finger; digit.^ 

Domus, a house ; domicile. 

Equus, ahorse; equestrian. 
Exemplnm, instance; example. 
Fabula, a fable; fabulous. 

Facies, the facet efface. 

Fam^ report; famous. 

Femiua, tmftoan; female. 


Femim, iron ; fanier. 

^ius, a son; filial. 

Fia%, end; final. 

Flungna, flame; inflamtf. 

Vlnts, flower; flonrish. 

Folium, leafi foliage. 

Forma,/orw ; formation. 
Fratcr, brother; fraternal. 
Yrons, forehead; frontispiece. 
Fiimus, smoke; fumigate. 
Fundus,; profound. 
Gens, nation ; gcntilo. 

Globus, a sphere; globular. 
Grad us, a step; grade. 

Gratia, favour; ingratiate. 
Grex, a flock; congregate, 
llmrcs, Imir; livi'editary. 
Homo, 7fian; biuc.'in. 

Horn, hour; horary. 

Plortus, garden; horticulture. 
Ilospcs, a guest; hospitable. 
Ignis, ignite. 

Insula, isUtnd ; insular. 

Iter, journey; itinerate. 
Jngum, yoke; .subjugate. 

.Tiis, riglit; justice. 

.Tuvenis, a youth ; juvenile. 
Labor, labour; lal^rious. 

Ijhc, milk; lactation. 

Lapis, stone ; lapidary. 

Iaos, praise; laudatory. 

Tiiber, hark, book ; libraiy. 
Libra, balance ; equilibrium. 
Limen, threshold; preliminary. 
.Linoa, line ; delineate. • 
Lingua, tongue ; lingui.st. 
Litera, letter; literal. 

Locus, ;}i!acc ; locate. 

Luna, the moon ; lunatic. 

Lux, light ; lucifer. 

Lnxus, luxury ; luxuriate. 
Macula, a spot; immaculate. 
Magister, a master; magistratt 
Mamma, the breast; mammalit 
lAsxaxs, the hand ; manual. 
Mare, the sea; marine. 

Mara, the god of war ; martial 
Mater, mother; n&temal. 
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MfttericB, mnlter ; mntcritii.* 

Mel, lumey ; "nielUfluous. g 
. Alonfl, mind ; mental. ^ 

Miles, a soidkr ; militar^. 

Mince, thri>at: nionaccs. 

Modus, manner ; mood. 

Mola, mill ; ntenl. 

Moles, massj demolish. 3 
irons, mouittain ; promontory. ■ * 
Mors, death; immortal.? 

Mob, manner; morals. 

Munus, gift ; munificont. 

Xegotiuiii, himnem ; nej^otiatp. 

Nihil, nothing ; annihilate, 

Nomeii, a name ; nominal. 

Not, night j nocturnal. 

Nuim-rus, number; numenition. 
3 cnlu.s, the eye ; oculi.sl. 

' 3 .S, oris, mouth ; oral. 

Oa, ossis, hone ; oasily. 

•iH'um, egg ; oval. 

Partus, a treaty; compfu;!. 
l^iltna, falm; palmary. 

Pars, a part; jautial. 

Pater, a father ; paternal. 

Pax, peace ; ptieify. 

Pectus, hreaet; expectorate. 
Pes,/t)oi; hiped. 

Pilus (capllln.s), hair ; jnle, capillary. 
PiaciSj^sA; piscatory. 

Planta, plant; plantation. 

Plumbum, lead; ;Jnuiber. 

Poena, punishment; penal. 

Pon<Ins, v'right; jioiind. 

Popuhts, people; popular, 
pRcda, booty; predacious. 

1‘rctitun, price; precious. 

Puer, hoy; puerile. 

Quies, rest; quiet. 

Radius, epohe ofvdicel; my. 

Radix, root; radical. 


RivuK^treom; riveti 
liohvLT^trength; robuit. 

Rota, mhed; rotate^. 

Rns, country; rustic. 

Sul, »alt; saline. 

&ilu.s, eafAy^ salvation. 

I^ugnis, hliiod; sanguine. 

Sapor, gavour; insipid. 

Seculum, the age; scculof. 

Semen, seed; seminary. 

S^min, sign ; signify. 

S(df>s?{n; Hohar. 

Somnus, skep; somnambulist. 
Sors, lot; assort. . 

Spntium, fjtace; oxpatia(o. 

'J'abuln, time; tabulate. 

'J\;in[tus, time; tcmporaiy. 
'J'enninn.s, honndary ; cxtoirninata. 
1'crra, the earth; ttsmostrinl. 
'IV.slis, vntness; attc.st. 

Vmhra, shadme; umbrageous. ' 
I'lida, a wave; inundate. 

Prim, city; urbanity. 

V;u'('a, cow; vaccinate. 

V.ipor, steam; evaporate. 

ViiB, a vessd ; vascular. 

Vclnm, veil; revelation. 
y(.‘till, vein; venous. 

Verbiiin, word ; verb. 

Vestis, garment; invest. 

Via, way; obvious. 

Vindex, avenger; vindicate. 
Vinnin, whte; vintage. 

man; virile. 

VirtUn, valour; virtue. 

Vita, life; vitality. 

\’itiuni,/a«?<; vice. 
\'olupl}iH,jn^t!ff«w»'e ; voluptuous. 
Votiiin, vow; votary. 

VulpjuB, common people; vulgor. 
Vulnns, wound; vulnerable. 


Latin Verbs. 


i’Estiiaarc, value ; estimate. 
.Ago (actus), a<i; tmnsact. 
Amo, hve; amatory. 
Aperio, open; aperture. 
AppcKo, call; appellation. 
Apto,j^; aptitude. 

Audio, hear; audij^je. 
Angeo. increase; augment. 


Cndo (rftKum),/aM/ accident. 
Cicdo (csssum), cut; indsion. 
C’ano, sing; chant. 

Capio (cuptiim), icike; roceptton. 
Ceuo (ccBsnm), go; accede. 

Cerno (cretum), perceive; dj^xn. 
Clamo, ceM out; exclaim. 

Glaudo (clansnm), »\ut; idclode. 
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Colo tilj; cultivate. ‘1 

Credo, Iclieve; crciUt. ^ 

Crco, create; creation. • 

Cro^jo, to ^oto; iucreaso. 
Criminorf^iM^e, accuse; discriminute. 
Cumbo, he » auccumb. < * ^ 

Ciirro (cnranni), ru%; occur. 

^T)ico (dictum), ««// ; predict. 

Doceo (doct(|^), teach ; doctor. 

Doleo, grUve; condole. 

Dono, gi^ s donation. t 

Donnio, «2eejp; donnouSLi. 

Duoo, lead; conduct, 
lilmo (emptua)^ bug; redeem. 

Eo (Hum), g9; exit. 

Experior (cxpertiis), tri/; cxpcrimcnl. 
Facio (factna), do; ufToct. 

J'^nllo, deceive; fallaricma. 

Fero (latus), bear; confer, tnuisl.ite. 
Fervoo, Iml; fervent. 

Fido, trust; canlidc. 

Fingo (fictu8),/m«Je; ficli<tn. 

Mecto (flexua), lend; llexiblc. 
Fluo,./?a!e; fluid. 

Frango (fractus), break; fiacime. 
]'’rico, rub; friction. 

Frigeo, I am cold ; frigid. 

Fiigio, ,* fugitive. 

Fundo (fusuN), j>our; diffuse. 

Ocn» {ge8tu.>i), bear; bolllgcrcnf. 
Cradior (grossus), stc;}; congress. 
Hfibco, have; habit. 

Ilsereo, stick; iidhcro. 

Ignoro, not to Jenotv; ignorant, 
iniperio, command; iiiiponouis. 
diiceo, f/c; adjacent. 

.Tacio, cast; eject. 

Judico, judge; adjudicate. 

Jungo, join; conj unction. 

Jftro, swear; jurv. 

T.abor (lapsus), slide; relapse. 

Toledo (lieaum)» stri’A^ ; coliision. 

^go, smd; delegate. 

Lego (lectum), clwosc; clod. 
Iievo,*r(w*sc‘; lever. 

Libero, to free ; liberate. 

Licoo, to bealiowed; license. 

Lig^, to hind ; obligation, 
liinquo, relinquish. 

Tioquori ; tdoquont 
Ludo, j^u ; prelude. 

Luo, was*i dilt^tn. 


: Mando, commit to ; commend, 
j- Maneo, rei^vo ; mansion. 

Mcdcor, md ; remedy. 

McTtiini, reihember ; memory. 
IVIercor, bug ; merchant. 

(rnersum), plunge; immerse. 
Miiico, to project; eminent. 

Misci;') (niixus), mix ; tuisccllancoufl 
Mitfo, send ; remit. 

Jlonco, advi; monitor. 

Mordco, bite; remorse. 

Moveo (motus), move; motion. 
Nnscor (n.atus), to be bom : innate. 
Nccto, hind; connect. 

Nego, deng; negation. 

Nocoo, hurt; noxious. 

Xosco (notuH), know; denote. 
-Nuncio, make hunen; nnnuuncA 
t>pto, icfs/i,' optative. 

Orno, adorn; ornament, 
r.'indo, to stretch; expand. 

Paren, appear ; ajipareiit. 

Pato, ;>re/)arfi; repair. 

!’ast:or (pastum), .ycctf; repast 
Patior, suffer ; patient. 

Prllo (pnlsiis), drive ,* repel. 

Pendoo, hang : depend. 

Pctu, secA;; petition. ' 

Placeo, please ; placid. 

Placo, appease; plac.atc. 

Plaudo, clap ; applaud. 

Pb’cto, tuHiie; complex. 

J’lico, fold ; complicated. 

PloTO, ti)f/i/orc; deplore. 

Puno (positus), place; deposit. 

Porto, earrg; import. 

Precor, pray; imp/uente. 

Prehen (10, lag hold of; apprehend. 
I'renio (pressua), |)rm; impress. 
Probo, «/7/?rorc; pn)bation. 

Pungo, prick; pungent. 

Purge, cleanse; purgatory. 

Puto, think; repute. 

Queero, seek ; query. 

Queror, complain; querulous, e 
Kapio (raptus), seize t rapacious. 
Rego, rule; regent. 

Rideo, laugh; aeride. 

Rigeo, to be stiff; rigid. * 
Rumpo (mptii^, break; nipt|ire 
Salio (saltum), ; assail. 

Scaudo, dimb s ascend. 




tOGABUI^Rir. 


Scribo (scriptDs), wntc ; transcnlx)* 
Scco, eut t Beet. 
i^(]eo,‘ ait { subside. 

Sentio, 

Sequor, folloto i pfirsec ii te. 

Servio, aeroe i servile. 

Servo, keep^ preservation. 

Sisto, stop ; persist. \ 

Soleo, to he accuaotned ^ insolent. 
Solve, Imae; resolve. 

Sono, sound; consonant. 

Specie (siHjctus), see; inspect. ^ 
Spiro, hreatliB; iivpire. 

Stutuo, appoint; constitute. 

Stumo (stratus), scattpr; prostrate. 
Sto, standi station. 

Stringo A'ltrictus), drmo tipht; strict, 
Sumo (slniptus), talee; as.suiiie. 
Tango (tartu.s), touch i intact. 

Tonino, despise ; contemn. 

Tendo, stretch; attend. 

Tenon, hold ; tenacious. 

Terreo, frighten; terrify. 

Texo, weave ; textile. 
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Timc^/ear; timid.* 

Tingo, dye ; tincture. 

Tolero, hearf tolerate. 

Tollo, raise ; extol.^ 

Torreo, roast; torrid, 
fforqueo (tc^tus). teresf j extort 
Traho (trnctns), draw ; attnoet. 
Tribuo, bestow; attribute. 

*Trudo, thrust; intrudeex, 

Tumco, iUi tumour. 

I^or (uBUs),^tMe; useft:!. 

Vado, go; ^ade. 

Valeo, valid. 

Veho, carry/; vehicle." 

Venio (ventus), come; advent. 
Verto, turn; convert. 

Video (visura), see; provide. 

Vinco (victus), cannier ; invincibif 
Vivo, live; vivify. 

Voco, call i invoke. 

Volo,jfy; volatile. 

Volvo, roll; involve. 

Voro, devour; voracious. 


Latin Adjvxtives. 


Acer, sharp; acid. 

.A^lquus, equal; equator. 

Alims, white; albino. 

Alter, another; nltemale. 

Altus, high; exalt. 

Antiquus, old; anti(]^ue. 

Asper, rough; qppenty. 

Bonus, </ooa; bounty.' . 

Brevis, short; bnef. 

CautiiB, wary : cautious. 

Gavus, hollow; caveru. 

Certus, sure; certify. 

Goctus, cooked; concoct. 

DensuH, thick; dense. 

Digj^iis, worthy; dignify. 

Didcis, sujeet; dulcet. 

Durus, hard; endure. 

Externus, outward; external. 
Gx%mor, outer; exterior. 
Extrsmus, outermost; extreme. • 
Facilre, easy; facile. 

Felix,. Awp/> 2 // feilcity. 

Finnus, sti^g; firm. 


Fortis, Btronjjr; fortify. 
Grandis, great; aggrandise. * 
Gravis, heavy; gravity. 
Infcrus, low; internal. 

Inferior, lower; inferior. 
Intemus, inner; internal. 
Latus, broad; oblate. 

Tjentus, slow; relent. 

Longus, long; bmgitndo. 
Mains, eoU; mojcfactor. 

, Matiirus, ripe; matnro. 

! Medius, mvMle; mediator, 
j Minor, less; diminish. 

I Obscums, dark; obscun. 

; Omnia, all; omnipotent 
Planus, level; plain. 
Plcau8,/uZ2; plenty. 

Pins, morej plural. 

Posterns, last; posteii^. 
Primus, jdrat/ primaiyt . 
Privus, secret; private. X 
Pums, jsure; purify % 
Qnali^ Hfwhatkih^; qaslBfy, 



'(hLhulaky. 


Qaamfl'i, haw mHck; qnantity' 
Quot, how many} qaol\cnt. 
^718, thin} rare: 

Sac<f<) saered} sacrament. 
Sanctos, holy} sanctify. 

SanuB, sound} >usago. * 
Senex. old: senile. * 


Similis, like} similar. 
Solns, ahn^ solitude. 
Surdiis, de^} aLsuid. 
'reiiuis, thin} titit, Ul u* 
three} triennial. 
<^aiiU 9 , rain} vaunt. 

Vet us old} veteran. 

tt * 


III, Gkllk lioors—N ouns. 




Aer {arip)t the t;}ir} aerid], j Laos (Xao?), ^cWc, li ^ 

Agogos (avftryos), leader} dcniagogno. iLati<ia (XaT/>cia), Rirrice} idolater. 
A-.-.- t —...\ . —*—(\oyoj), r/ffsojj; gcologv. 

T. _j ;_;. 
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Agon {aywv^, contest} antagonist. 
Angelos {o,yyt\m), messenger} nngcl. 
Antn os {av$os\jimeeT} poJ^antlnu. 
Antliropus {orBptaTros)^ man; phil.iii- 
thropy. 

Arctos (apKTos), hair} .u-cH(. 
Arithinos {a.piBpa>%)^ number} uiltli- 
motic. 

Astron {ampov), star; astronomy. 
Biblion (jSi/SXtoi'), book; biblu. 

Bios \fiios), life; biography. 

Cholo ixphv), bile} melanchuly. 
Ghronos {xpovos), time} chronology. 
Cosmos (KOiTiUor), world; cosmogoti}. 
Gratos (icparor), rule; democrat. 
Daimon ISaipvyj, spirit; demon. 
Demos people } deumci.it. 

Dozu (fio^a), opinion / orthodo.\. 
Dogma {boypa.), opinion} dogmatic. 
Dunamis (Svvapts), blrength; 
mics. 

Ethos (e^or), manner; ethics. 

Games (70^0$), marriage; poljgiimy. 
Qe (717), the earth; geography. 

Oeius (7ei'or), kind; iicterogencoiis. 
Glossa (yXweva)^ tongut'; glossary. 
Gonia (7(«)Ma}, comer; diagonal. 
Gramma (ypappa), letter; graaimui. 
^dima (aiga). blood; hemorrhage. 
Hairesis (otoetris), choosing; h(‘rcBy. 
Helios (i^Xior), sun; perihelion. 
Hemera (h/^pa), day; ciihemeral. 
Hippos [iviros), horse; hippodrome. 
Hodos f^or), imy; pciioit. 
HadoM'^fi^), totUer: Uyilrostatics. 
Ichwfn (ix^us), a fish; ichthyology, 
^ole {Kt^ioKri), ^lead} cephalic, 
to (iti'icXoOi^'ircto; cycle. 


• r, 

Tai'-i** 'Xu<rts), loosing; anal^’sin. 

Malt’' (paprvp), trUness; iQaityr. 
Xl.ito'Tiia (jt'ad/ijga), biience; m.ithe 
matius. 

Mellon (p.tTpov],inpn<!ui'C} nyinmetry 
Mcl( r {jjLijfVP)t niuthir; Metropolis. 
Mutlios (gi'^ost, myth; lujtliofogy 
>ans {vavs), ship; ii.inlicsd. 

N(sos {uTjtroi], i'^laiul; Pol^nesi.i. 
Noiijos (i'o/AOi\ law; astionoinj. 

Oikos (oifcoy), house; aiononiy. 
Onoin.i (oj/o/xat, name; s}iionjme. 
Ophthalnios [o<})0a.'Kpo%) eye; opti 
llialiiiia. 

Oig.inou (op 7 aj'<)i’), instrument; or 
;,anic. •» 

Ornib (opws), bird; ondlhology. 

J’dis (irats) child; jia'd.igoguc. 
ratho.s (iTtt^of), feethig; pathology. 
iVtia (wtTpo), rod ; poiiitj. 

IMiono txACf phonetics. 

Blios (0wi), light} pliusphonis. 
riuisis (0e<ris), nature; physics 
Puouma (TTi'cega), wind; pnonniatica 
Polemo'* (iroXrpoi), tear; polemic. 
Polls (iroXis) city ; politics. 

Potamos [rorapoi), river; hippopo¬ 
tamus. 

Pous (irovs),fuot; nntipodtb. 

Psycho (0vx»?), soul; psychologj'. 

Pur {vvpYjire; pyramid. 

Sphaini (o’0aipa), ball; sphere, 
i^^tasis (orairts), standing} apostasy, 
Strophe (ffTpo^ij), turning }t upo 
strophe. «t 

Tapfaos (ra0o$h tomh; epitaplT. 
Techno (rexpri), art; tc&faA.ical. 





Theoe Vodf theology. Tnpos ^fiMrof), I*# 

TheBia {Bwu). pladisng: parenth^B. Zoon Uaraii), wtimai} 

Tips CWi jiJ ^4 topigraphy. 


to coiwnai^; monarch. 
to Oirow; syrabfl. 
jrfw),. cover; Apoca- 
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Archo 
Ballo 
Cal lip 

lypsc. 9 1 ■ * 

Gignosko [yiy»tB<rK^), know;, prog¬ 
nostic. 

Grapho {ypatfxa), torile; niitngrnph. 
Miseo Oat(rew), kote; misauthropibt. 
Optomui {oTTTOAioOj eee; optica. 

Oroo (opaui), eee; panorniua. 


G|EEK^EBB8 

Ipeatratia),appeal^ pfai^ton; 
Thuino 9AO10/ p 1 ieBomeaO!B» 

Poi«o (ir(»«ii),1roaA»!; poetry. 

Psallo (\^aXX<*>}, ring; psolm* 

Skonco {ffKotrtu), 9ee> telescope. 
St&ilo (trreXXw), seno; (vp^e. 


Tasso (racTM*), arrange 
TUeaoinui (Oecuapjcu), tee; tbfnrSiP*! 
Tonnio [renvu), cut; atom. 

Trepo (rpcTTw), turn; tropics. 


Greek Adjectiveb. 


Antos (owros), seZ/; antobioOTaphj. 
Calos (xaXos), heaiUiful; calligrnphy, 
Gumuos {yvpvoi), Halted; gymnastics. 
Heteros (^epos), another; betoroge- 
neous. 

Hieros (ienos), sacred; hierarchy. 
Jbos (ktos), equal: isosceles. 

Monos {pLouoi), awne; monotonons. 
Necros (vexpot), dead; necropolis. 
Neos (reos), new; neology. 


Oligos (<iX(709),jfeio; oligarchy. 
Orthos (opOos), right; orthodox. 
Oxys (ofos), sharp; orygen. 

Philos [<piKot)i fri&idly; philanthrc 
nist. 

Polus (iroXvs), many; polygon. 
Protos {irpcros), first; pro^ype. 
Thermos (Jdeppm)^ warm; thermo 
meter. 


The following j UN few specimens of the French words, which have beei 
the medium of iiitroducin^’^o original Latin roots in English. « 

cvnl (Tjot. caballus), horse; cho- Chanter (Lat. cano)^ chant, on 
ralier, cliivalry, cavalry. chant, enchanting. 

Cliarte (Lat. carta), paper; chart, iieodalit6(Lat.fideh^),^etuZaZ,*leaIty 


a 


charter, cartoon, cartoucli. 
Coravagne (Lat. campus),camp, 
Ci^lpaign, champaign. 

Parley to speak; parley, Parlia¬ 
ment. 


Mcrveille (Lat. mirahilo), wondq^^ 
* marvel, marvellons. , ^ 

^ttverain (Lat. supenjas), lovere^li, 
^sovereignty. 

Vno (Lat. vidco)i see; view. 









